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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In the Obituary of our last Magazine, 
p. 218, the death of Mrs. Jane Barwis, 
relict of the Rev. John Barwis, of Lang- 
rigg Hall, Cumberland, and Rector of 
Niton, in the Isle of Wight, was briefly 
noticed. Mess:s. Daniel and Samuel 
Lysons, in their Topographical Account 
of Cumberland, state, ‘‘ It is remarkable 
that two ladies of this family attained the 
age of 100 years: Mrs. Anne Barwis, 
buried at Dearham in 1686, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barwis, mother of the late Mr. 
Barwis, who died at Langrigg Hall in 
1814.’ His widow, who died at Langrigg 
Hall, on the 12th of June last, was born 
on the 24th of July 1744, 0.s., and con- 
sequently had nearly attained the age of 
96. Mr. Daniel Lysons, in a letter to the 
Vicar of Bromfield, written in 1811, says, 
‘‘ It is extremely difficult to account for 
the cause of the extraordinary longevity 
observable in certain districts. The whole 
of Cumberland we have ascertained to be 
remarkable for it. Bromfield is among 
the parishes that are most so, but the 
same is observable of some of the pa- 
rishes on the borders of Northumberland. 
Some think the climate of the North par- 
ticularly favourable to longevity, but in 
Cornwall the only part particularly noted 
for it is on the southern coast. Tempe- 
rance is generally, and I believe justly, 
supposed to contribute to longevity, and 
I dare say it may be the general character 
of the Cumberland people; but in the 
course of our inquiries we heard of several 
instances of extraordinary longevity among 
persons who had accustomed themselves 
to a contrary habit. Whatever has been 
the cause, the fact is very curious and re- 
markable: the general calculation is, that 
one in 32 attain the age of fourscore ; in 
great towns aboutonein40. In Cumber- 
land we have found the general average in 
the country to be about one in 7 or 8; in 
Bromfield, and some other villages, more 
than one in 8; in great towns, even in 
Whitehaven, notwithstanding great ra- 
vages of the small-pox, about one in 16: 
indeed, a very extraordinary proportion in 
every part of the county.” It should be 
remarked, that Mrs. Jane Barwis was born 
in the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
and passed the greater part of her early 
life in London. In 1788 she removed to 
Niton, in the Isle of Wight, where she 
lived till 1822, after which time she re- 


sided at Langrigg Hall. Her father and 
mother were both natives of the same part 
of Cumberland. 

In answer to C. P. (p. 114) a Corres- 
pondent remarks, that Dr. Beadon was 
always known to be meant by the letter 
B. in the dialogue of the Epea Pteroenta. 
He was a frequent visitor at Mr. W. 
Tooke’s seat at Purley, in Surrey, where 
he frequently met John Horne Tooke ; 
who in 1786 first published that work, 
giving its second title of Diversions of 
Purley, in honour of his patron’s resi- 
dence. He could then have had no know- 
ledge of Sir Francis Burdett, who was then 
a second son, and quite a boy. Their 
mutual acquaintance commenced very 
long subsequent, on occasion of the great 
Middlesex election. 

CypwELI says, it has lately been men- 
tioned in the Hereford Journal, that ‘‘ the 
clergy of the diocese of St. David’s have 
unanimously expressed their regret that 
a Bishop should have been appointed to 
that see who was ignorant of the Welsh 
language. The Archdeacon Davies has 
been made the vehicle of this complaint.”’ 
In connexion with this subject 1 would 
mention, that about 1655 Dom Armand 
Le Bouthillier (better known by the name 
of De Rancé), the celebrated reformist of 
La Trappe, refused the bishopric of Leon 
in Lower Britany, because he did not 
understand the language of the country, 
i. é. the Bas-Breton. The fact is given by 
M. de Kerdanet, in his work on that 
language. I would take this opportunity 
to suggest (in the hope that the sugges- 
tion will make its way,) the good policy of 
making Wales an ecclesiastical province, 
and constituting the richest see the Arch- 
bishopric. Such a step, 1 believe, would 
be very popular in the Principality. 

The paper of J. G. R. ‘‘ On some pas- 
sages in the Sonnets of Shakspeare,”’ was 
received, and is intended for insertion. 

In p. 220 Lady Gardiner is erroneously 
described. She was Martha (not Jane) 
widow of Sir John (not James) W. S. 
Gardiner, the first Baronet, the fifth 
daughter of Dr. Newcome, formerly 


Dean of Rochester, and was left a widow 
in 1797, having had no child. 

Errata.—P. 105, line 36, for Holden, 
read Holder; P. 185, line 27, for 14th, 
read 16th; P. 213, line 32, for soon after, 
read ever after, 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, &c. 2 vols. 


WE confess that these Letters have somewhat disappointed us ; for, 
though we agree “ nulla re magis certiusque clarorum virorum ingenia 
moresque quam ipsorum Epistolis, prasertim ad amicos ct familiares con- 
scriptis, innotescere ; his intimi mentes sensus privateque cogitationcs 
penitus recluduntur, et quam vel integerrimis viris publice vite ratic 
sepius inducit, larva tuto deponitur,”’* yet, in the instance before us 
we have to lament that the collection is too miscellaneous for any unity 
of interest, the writers too numerous to afford much prospect of their ex- 
ulting in the graces of the epistolary style, and the ma themselves of 
such secondary importance, as would just serve to fill up the short inter- 
vals of friendly intercourse, or be explanatory of some official communica- 
tion. The érea mrepdevra, in short, having such brief flights to make, 
hardly deign to expand their wings: and though Mr. Wilberforce, in his 
happier hours, both in oratory and writing, could command a style of 
much elegance and correctness, yet he seldom possesses the leisure, or ex- 
hibits the inclination to indulge his correspondents with the graces of a 
careful and refined composition ; while many of the communications that 
pass between him and his friends would scarcely be considered (except 
perhaps in his own circle) of greater value or curiosity than might supply 
notes and explanations to the various events of his private and political life. 
To compose such Letters as shall delight us, as with their soft and shadowy 
reflexion, when the bright interest of the subject itself has passed away, is 
an acquirewent that belongs but toa few, and is generally both the employ- 
ment and reward of leisure. Though the correspondence before us is 
not to be placed among the epistola vulgares et quotidiane, and though 
it can boast of many a scholar and statesman'’s name; yet, for the most 
part, it consists of the productions of moments snatched from the hurry 
of official engagements or private occupation, —‘‘ Nunquam porro, aut val- 
de raro vacat Rome.” Still the subjects themselves are of no common inter- 
est. We may here see the first struggles of awakened humanity in the cause 

of the enslaved : the first attempt to stop that moral pestilence which was 
destroying alike the oppressor and the oppressed,—we may heresee the new- 
awakened desire to spread the blessings of truth over an empire benighted in 
idolatrous superstition, and behold the star of Christianity first rising over 
the waters of the Ganges ; or, looking at home, we may here ascertain the 
time, when the attention of the more thoughtful and devout was attracted 
to the spiritual destitution of the people, who, in the midst of plenty, were 
famishing for food ; and it is not without curiosity that we see what are 
now received as indisputable truths, presenting themselves, at first in 





* See Maittaire’s dedication of Pliny to the Marquis of Carnarvon. 
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doubtful and shifting lights, making their way by an irregular and mazy 
progress, and taking too readily the shapes and colours which the varying 
opinions of prejudice and party threw upon them. And as in the natural 
landscape, there is a delight in contemplating its features from different 
points of view, sometimes expanded by proximity and sometimes fore- 
shortened by distance ; so what we now recognize as statutes that have re- 
ceived legislative sanction, and laws that are supported by public appro- 
bation,—may in the days of this correspondence be seen in their carly 
stage of growing opinions, or doubtful questions to be submitted to ex- 
amination ; as the dawnings of new ideas, which had not then been dis- 
cussed, or taken their place, whether among subtle and speculative the- 
ories, or useful and practical enactments. It is pleasing also to watch 
the noble and heroic struggle for truth in the early stages of its life, which 
we ourselves are enjoying in its matured and finished growth; to see 
what the benefactors of mankind have suffered in the cause of huma- 
nity, what persecution is endured, what difficulties overcome, what argu- 
ments discussed, what opposition conciliated or broken down, before many 
a problem now solved and set at rest could gain even an impartial discus- 
sion, or be considered but as the visionary speculation of some benevolent 
recluse, or some injudicious projector. Nor is it without a just feeling of 
pride and satisfaction, that we acknowledge the privilege bestowed on 
us of fulfilling the wishes and perfecting the measures of those virtuous and 
eminent men, who were not permitted to behold the triumph that awaited 
their wise and patriotic measures in future days ; and as late astronomers 
esteemed it to be their highest praise to complete and confirm the calcula- 
tions of Kepler and Newton, so will it be thought by many a statesman of 
the present day a sufficient glory to bring practically into public benefit, 
those wise and benevolent projects which their original authors could 
only throw, like “ bread upon the waters,” to be gathered after many 
days. In that friendly and enlarged communication which America now 
maintains with its parent state, and whose soft and subtle chain binds the 
stormy neck of the Atlantic with more power than with an iron yoke—in 
this enlightened and increasing intercourse—in these sounder views of reci- 
procal advantages—in this identification of individual prosperity with the 
general welfare,—Chatham might have seen the noblest wishes of his heart 
fulfilled, and the expiring struggles of his life rewarded ; and in those more 
liberal and wiser views which now regulate the intercourse of nations, and 
in the laws which have already assumed the name of political science, the 
virtuous and benevolent Turgot would have beheld that system adopted, 
and even its success established and ensured, which the jealousy of rivals, 
the rapacity of courtiers, and the weak concessions and guilty intrigues of 
princes, unjustly snatched from him, after its solid and secure foundations 
had been laid. It is true that in the historian’s page we may read the 
records of the past ; but it is rather in the result than progress—in the 
triumph and not in the struggle ; while contemporary records, and espe- 
cially such as the present, which are formed from the confidential commu- 
nication of friends, present the same facts in a manner more likely to 
awaken curiosity, by offering, as it were, an analytic view of their com- 
ponent parts. History throws out its sfern-lights only to illumine the 
path which has been traversed ; while contemporary records are alike 
signals thrown up on this side and on that, ascertaining every circumstance 
of impestance as it arises, lighting up every object as it successively ap- 
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pears, warning against any approach of danger, preparing against every 
difficulty, and marking, with the sounding plummet and its sextant, the 
constant progress of the vessel through the waves. 

Our plan, in the extracts we shall present, has not been to follow out 
any particular subject, because either the views wonld be too partial or the 
materials imperfect and scanty ; but to select, on any question that is dis- 
cussed, those parts of the correspondence which are most distinguished, either 
from the talent of the writer, or the curiosity and interest of his argument. 


Vol. I. p. 30. Ina letter from Mason the poet, April 2, 1787, he 
writes, 


‘*T am hugely prompted to add to this 
long letter a few short stanzas which I 
wrote on a late occasion, though they have 
no other merit than that of coinciding 
with a sentiment which you declared in 
Parliament : that merit, however, I am 
vain of, or else I should not trust them 


out of my bureau, though with a strict in- 
junction of your not letting them out of 
yours. Their publication would hurt 
certain persons, whose friendship though 
I have lost, I still esteem too much in 
any sort to offend. 


TO MR. PITT, ON HIS CONCLUDING HIS COMMERCIAL TREATY, 1787. 

When thy great sire, on that bright car of state 

Which now thou guid’st, taught Britain’s foes to feel, 
The attendant Muse remark’d how Holles sate 

A fluttering ‘ fly on Glory’s chariot wheel.’ 
Still from the putrid muss which bred that fly 

New insects rise, which buzz and aim to sting ; 
To stop its course the dusky phalanx try, 

And ’gainst its fervid axle scorch their wing. 
Proceed, sage youth ! and long that car command ! 

Thy father's fame with thine fair Truth shall blend: 
His vigour saved from foreign foes the land, 

Thy prudence makes each foreign foe a friend. 


The fourth line, I must hint to you, 
alludes to an epigram published at the 


time, which concluded with the following 
fine line :— 


A fly of state on Glory’s chariot wheel. 


The Duke of Newcastle imputed this 
epigram to me, and I believe never for- 
gave it. I did not, however, write it, nor 


1787. 


‘¢ We had three of the Lords of Session 
to sup with us last night : we finished our 
supper without candles though it was ten 
o'clock. One of the company was Lord 
Monboddo, who was describing London, 
from whence he had just returned, at 
76, on horseback all the way. The in- 
feriority of London and every city in 
Europe to Edinburgh was universally ad- 
mitted, though my friend the Professor 
put in a word in favour of Copenhagen. 


could I ever find out who did, though I 
always suspected it was Dr. Akengide,’’ 
&e. 


P. 33, we meet with a letter from J. H. Brown, Edinburgh, Jan.1 8, 


The company, who were numerous, were 
inquisitive about our speakers in Parlia- 
ment. Lord Monboddo said Pitt spoke, 
Fox barked, and Lord North screamed 
and groaned. He added, that he had no 
conception of such a man as Pitt rising in 
modern times. He really spoke as De- 
mosthenes and Cicero wrote; he spoke in 
periods and language in which no other 
man could speak or write,’’ &c. 


At p. 36 we find mention made by Mr. Wilberforce, in a letter to R. 





Smith, Esq. of his friend the very accomplished and lamented John Baynes, 
of Gray’s Inn. 


‘‘ Another friend of mine, for whom we had not spent time enough together 
indeed I had the highest esteem, though for the establishment of a warm personal 
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affection, has been lately hurried out of 
the world by a putrid fever. His name 
was Baynes* of Gray’s Inn, a_ special 
pleader, who was soon to be called to the 
Bar, and with every hope of success in his 
profession that could be founded on an 
excellent understanding and great applica- 


tion; but, besides these intellectual ac. 
complishments, he had more simplicity of 
intention and steady honesty than almost 
any man that I ever knew : except Pitt, I 
scarce know any one from whom I thought 
the public might, perhaps, some time or 
other, receive so much advantage,”’ &c. 


P. 47, letter from Dr. Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph. 


*< Upon seeing in the papers the resig- 
nation of Sir Elijah Impey, sure it is not 
unreasonable to wish that Mr. Pitt might 
be reminded that Sir William Jones has 
all the talents, abilities, and virtues the 
wisest minister could wish for in the man 
whom he destined to fill such an import- 
ant office. Lord Ashburton, when Sir 
William was first appointed, took leave, as 
he told me, to assure his Majesty that he 
was not only fit for the office, but that he 
was the only one that was fit. His con- 
duct in office fully answered the warmest 
hopes of his friends. His diligence and 
application to business were unequalled. 
He was the first English lawyer who was 
able to examine an Indian witness. He 
was the first Englishman that could ad- 
minister an oath with such an attention 
to the national scruples and superstitions, 
as to force them to acknowledge it to be 
obligatory. You will easily perceive how 


much the common administration of India 
must have been affected by these two 
circumstances. Let me add the very su- 
perior knowledge he is allowed to possess 
of the Indian lan e, manners, and 
literature ; the institutions he has 
founded ; and the spirit of inquiry he has 
raised in a part of the world where they 
have been entirely unknown ; and perhaps 
he is the first who has taught them that 
anything valuable is to be got from their 
connexion with England. These are the 
circumstances that ought to recommend 
Sir W. Jones to Mr. Pitt, with a force far 
superior to the interested recommenda- 
tion of men in office. Sir William has an 
enlarged, active, and liberal mind, and 
your great friend will seldom have an op- 
portunity, by promoting a single man, of 
doing so signal a service to his country 
and to mankind,’’ &c, 


P. 109. The following curious passage occurs in a letter from the Earl 
of Stanhope to Mr. Wilberforce, in which his object is to dissuade him to 


vote for war :— 


“This country, Great Britain, is vul- 
nerable in so many ways, that the picture 
is horrid: by letter I will say nothing 
about the subject. One instance I will, 
however, state, because it is information 
you cannot as yet receive from any other 
quarter, though in two or three months 
rom the date of this letter, the fact will 
be fully established, and you may then 
hear it from others. The thing I allude 
to is of peculiar importance, the fact is 
this:—‘I know, and in a few weeks 
shall prove, that ships of any size, and for 
certain reasons the larger the better, may 
be navigated in any narrow or other sea 


without sails (though occasionally with), 
but so as to go without wind, and even 
directly against both wind and waves.’ 
* « * The most important conse- 
quence I draw from the stupendous fact 
mentioned at the top of this page is this, 
viz. that it will shortly, and very shortly, 
render all the existing navies of the world 
(I mean military navies) no better than 
lumber ; for what can ships do that are 
dependent on wind and weather against 
fleets wholly independent of either? There- 
fore the boasted superiority of the English 
navy is no more,’’ &c. 


This was written in 1794, and is remarkable both for the accuracy with 
which the future steam vessel is foretold, and the very doubtful or 
rather erroneous conclusion that his Lordship has drawn from it ; for we 





* For some account of this eminent scholar and antiquary, see Dr. Parr’s Works, 
vol. iv. p. 567 ; Bibliotheca Parriana, pp. 175, 420; Ritson’s Scottish Songs, vol. 
i. p. xlvii. The translations of poems in Ritson’s Historical Essay on National Songs 
were by Mr. Baynes. Mr. Ritson says, ‘‘ The late John Baynes, Esq. a gentleman of 
considerable erudition, uncommon genius, and fine taste, who died universally lamented 
at the immature age of 27.” 
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presume that the naval superiority of England has arisen from the courage 
of her seamen more than from any peculiar eminence in naval tactics or any 
scientific system unknown to others, and perhaps the steam vessel would 


afford a more convenient basis for the 


display of the qualities of undaunted 


courage and steadiness than any other kind of vessel. 


P. 165. In June 1797 Dr. Milner, 
himself on the subject of Reform :— 


‘* Nothing can be more awful than pub- 
lic affairs. If I were Pitt or the King, I 
would come down to the House and first 
beseech unanimity ; secondly, desire that 
all hands would unite in saving the nation, 
i. e. getting out of the scrape before they 
thought of reforming it ; thirdly, I would 
solemnly promise to take the sense of the 
nation at large on the subject of reform 
as soon as all was safe. For I say this, 
if the bulk of property be for re- 
form, then reform cannot be stopped. I 
do not think they are or will be : therefore 
I would number the whole nation, which 
might easily be done, and thus I would 
find out whether the bulk of property, or 
of housekeepers, &c. really desired a 
reform, or were content with the present 
constitution. I am convinced that such 
a proceeding would either set the question 
at rest, or would put it on a different foot- 
ing for the present, e. g. if it turned out 
that property were against reform, then it 


During the peace of 1802 Mr. Pitt 


the Dean of Carlisle, thus expresses 


would be nearly reduced to this—shall 
we have universal suffrage? let the real 
sense of the nation be found and the lists 
printed, and let the different ways of 
conceiving the matter be stated, and let the 
people be classed. Objection—There will 
be a great number of hypocrites who will 
pretend a moderate reform and mean more. 
Answer—lI think the question might be so 
stated as to show what was the number of 
such sort of people: in short, I think it 
would be a great thing to find out the real 
sense of the people, if you were a year or 
two about it. Then I further think that 
if Government in that period would em- 
ploy good hands to state ad populum 
briefly the dangers of too popular a re- 
form, they would strengthen themselves 
most amazingly. I believe this alone is 
the true way to get out of all difficulties— 
to disconcert rascals and to unite honest 
men. Oh! how I wish they would take 
such a step !’’ 


wished to turn his sceptre of do- 


minion into reaping-hooks and ploughshares, and to occupy his leisure 
hours with the practical application of that science, which Cicero has pro- 


nounced to be next in dignity to that of philosophy. 


ton thus mentions him : 


‘*Teston, Oct. 1802.—Mr. Pitt came 
here on Friday, and stayed till Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Fordyce accompanied 
him, and Lord G. Campbell, both farmers, 
met him here. Mr. Gambier was also of 
the party. His inquiries were very mi- 
nute and judicious, and it is incredible 
how quickly he comprehends things, and 
how much further he reasons on them 
than I can follow him. The day was very 
favourable, and we spent upwards of four 
hours on the farms at the oil mill. Our 
in-door work was accounts, journals, 


Sir C. Middle- 


forms, &c. Upon the whole, I believe 
Mr. Pitt has it in his power to become 
the first farmer in England, if he thinks 
the pursuit worth his time and attention. 
* * * He seemed much amused while 
here, and as I always had an attachment 
to him, I was sincerely glad to see him. 
What an instrument in the hands of Pro- 
vidence might not this man be, if he was 
surrounded with men of equal probity and 
disinterestedness as himself! but as this 
can never be expected, we can only look 
up and wonder,’’ &c. 


The next letter gives us an amusing anecdote relating to the late Lord 


Stormont. 


‘‘The word ‘rapidly’ (he says) re- 
minds me of a ridiculous story of the late 
Lord Stormont, who was what may be 
called a heavy speaker, but who, having 
been ambassador at Paris, was listened 
to, and not undeservedly, as being a man 
of sense. A foreigner was attending the 
House of Lords’ debate below the bar, and 


Mr. Wilberforce is the narrator : 


his friend, an English travelled gentle- 
man, was overheard translating to him 
Lord Stormont’s harangue. As his Lord- 
ship went along in his drawling tone of 
language, ‘Eh! bien,’ replied the foreigner 
for some time; till his English friend 
proceeding to say—‘ I] dit qu'il passe ra- 
pidement,’ over that part,—‘ No,’ says 
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the foreigner, ‘ I’m sure you’re cheating 
me now.’ It is an absurd thing to tell on 
paper, but if you remember Lord Stor- 
mont’s manner, and contrast it with the 
astonishment of the impatiently vivacious 
Frenchman, who, after bearing as well as 


A letter from Dr. Perceval to Mr. 


he could the tardy enunciation of the 
noble lord, was at last to be insulted with 
‘je passe rapidement,’ you would own it 
would be a fine scene for the pencil of 
Hogarth.”’ 


. Wilberforce in 1803 introduces to us 


the illustrious name of Lord Brougham, then first appearing in the horizon 
with unusual brilliance. He writes,— 


‘¢By the particular desire of Mr. 
Brougham, a young advocate now at the 
Scottish bar, and a very intimate friend 
of my son, I write to request the honour 
of your acceptance of ‘ An Inquiry into 
the Colonial Policy of the European 


Powers,’ in two vols. 8vo. He has di- . 


rected his booksellers, Messrs. Longman 
and Rees, to send you a copy of the work, 
and it is my pleasing office tu introduce it 
to your notice. Mr. B. is a man of ex- 
traordinary talents and acquirements. He 
is descended from an ancient family in 
Cumberland, but his father having mar. 
ried a niece of the late Dr. Robertson, 
the historian, was induced to settle at 
Edinburgh, and to educate his son in the 


University there. Our Royal Society 
have lately elected him a member, on 
account of several communications which 
display a profound knowledge of mathe- 
matics and physics. His prevailing taste, 
however, is for polite science ; and I trust 
you will find in these volumes which I 
have announced to you great accuracy and 
extent of research, as well as acuteness of 
investigation. You will be gratified in 


‘observing that he adopts your ideas con- 


cerning the negro slave system, and per- 
haps will be astonished—at least I was so 
—uat the detection of very gross misrepre- 
sentations in the writings of the late Mr. 
Edwards,’’* &c. 


At p. 322, Mrs. H. More introduces the name, then but little known, 
of the late Mr. Alexander Knox ; not only rendered illustrious now, by the 
display of his own great talents, but embalmed also in the memory of his 


excellent friend Bishop Jebb : 


“*T gave your message (she writes) to 
Mr. Knox, who kindly felt that part of it 
that related to himself, and for his noble 
friend ¢ lamented how much politics and 
the world impaired all virtue that was not 
guarded by religion. He has left for you 
a nice little book of which he is the editor. 
It is ‘ Burnet’s Lives,’ of which he is 
very fond, with some additions and a pre- 
face by himself. I will watch for an op- 
portunity to send it to you. He is a most 
extraordinary man, and now that he is in 
tolerable health, and has surmounted 
those dreadful nervous complaints, which, 
when last in England, made him at times 
almost as bad as Cowper, constantly pos- 
sesses that cheerful happiness which is 
the spirit of his piety. He is almost the 


most intellectual and spiritual man I ever 
knew: not a thought or care is given to 
the world. Having been a grand instru- 
ment in accomplishing the just work of 
the Union, he turned his back on politics 
and politicians, and lives in a religious 
retirement. His taste is exquisite; his 
knowledge, particularly in theology, 
profound and various. His chief delight 
is in contemplation and inward religion ; 
but he is not in all points in our way; he 
is of the platonic Christian school,—a 
disciple of Cudworth, Lucas, Which- 
cote, Scuogal, Worthington, and Joseph 
Mede. In our disputes, however, I tell 
him, that while Leighton and Baxter are 
his first favourites, we shall not quarrel 
much,” &c. 


In another place (vol. ii. p. 164) Mr. Wilberforce writes,— 


‘‘ My Irish friend Knox, of whom you 
must, I think, have heard me speak, 
passed two days with us at Battersea 


Rise, with a reverend fellow-traveller of 


his, Mr. Jebb, who has a non-cure in the 
diocese of Cashel,—a man of superior 


sense, acquirements, and piety. Knox is 
a wonderful creature, and so eloquent, 
that you scarcely know how to refuse 
your assent to the strongest propositions, 
which he pours forth copiously. His 
opinions concerning the Roman Catholics 





* In the Life of Wilberforce, vol. iii. p. 194,——"‘ Read Brougham’s Colonial Policy, 
manifestly the Jauncher, and a capital one too, of a shrewd man of the world,” &c, 
+ Lord Castlereagh. 
1 
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you must, I think, have heard me men- 
tion. He declares that he would not wish 
to convert them, and would by no means 
attempt it; that the true policy is to quiet 
them (how is this to be effected?), and 
then to grant them all they desire. When 
after a time improving, as he says they 
have been, and drawing, as the better 
disposed of them are, towards the Church 
of England, he expects that they will 
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come over to our Church in a body, and 
be an acquisition of immense value. 
The opinion he entertains concerning 
them seems to have been produced by his 
having accustomed himself so much to 
read the best of their writers—his turn of 
habits at the same time, and even his 
health, favouring a contemplative, guietist 
sort of a life, so that he is become very 
much of a Frére Port-Royal.”’ 


Mr. Harford (see Life of Wilberforce, vol. v. p. 229) in a later letter 
gives a similar account of the impression made upon him in a conversation 


with Mr. A. Knox. 


‘*T spent many delightful hours in Mr. 
Knox’s room. His mind is as exuberant 
of bright ideas and as active as ever. I 
call him the Plato of the house. He really 
is a man of highly cultivated intellect, and 
piety is the element of his being. I could 
not agree with him in all his opinions: 
but he has much advanced in liberal and 
kind feelings towards those who differ 
from him ; and when he vouchsafes to be 
simple, and to explain himself accurate- 
ly, he makes near approaches in his views 
of the doctrine of grace to ourselves. 


He says,— 


His sentiments upon internal religion, 
and on the happiness to be tasted in a 
devout life, are worthy of the character 
which I have assigned him of the Christian 
Plato. He declines talking in the general 
circle upon the Roman Catholic question, 
and his views respecting it are thus far mo- 
ditied, that, though retaining all his former 
opinions, and believing that every new 
conversion would be attended with very 
happy consequences, he fears the time is 
past at which they would prove beneficial 
in the degree he once anticipated.’’ * 


A letter from Mr. George Ellis, at p. 331, on the subject of the estab- 


lishment of Bishops in India, begins 
manner. 


‘Tn answer to your kind inquiry, which 
you desire me to send by return of post, I 
have to assure you that I am at present 
very strictly a convalescent, according to 
the precise definition of the term given by 
the late Dr. Warren, who was quizzed by 
his opposition friends, for having, in direct 
contradiction to the opinions which he 
professed a few hours before, declared the 
King ‘ convalescent ;’ defended himself by 
an appeal to the grammatical sense of the 
verbs in Sco, and insisted, that to con- 
valesce was ‘not to be in progress to- 
wards health,’ but ‘to be in the way of 


in his usual playful and humorous 


being in progress,’ &c. Now, such is ex- 
actly my state. The fever leaves me for 
a few days, till I have gained a few ounces 
of flesh, and then pounces again on me 
and carries off about 7 drams from each 
ounce. But as in this Promethean struggle 
I have hitherto escaped with my twenty 
grains, so that upon the whole account of 
debtor and creditor I have still a small 
balance in my favour, I venture to hope 
that my antagonist is losing ground, and 
that I shall ultimately be, as some one 
has elegantly expressed it, ‘my own man 
again.’ ’’ 





* Mr. A. Knox’s views were, 1. To admit, with some few exceptions, Roman 





Catholics to all places of constitutional power ; 2. That they should exercise the lay 
patronage in the Protestant Church which they possess, by presenting to livings. This 
was founded on his belief that the Roman Catholic religion was not a stationary, but 
declining religion, and that it will approximate to us; secondly, the Roman Catholic 
must avow himself, and therefore no secret partisan of the Church of Rome could 
officiate in ours. Their treachery could not be concealed : the Roman Catholic patrons 
must therefore choose Church of England clergymen. He looked not so much to 
proselytism, but to an internal reformation of the Roman Catholic Church. Though 
the doctrine of that Church is unaltered, the mode of explaining that doctrine has un- 
dergone alteration. Systematic opposition, with advance of knowledge, has ceased in 
that Church. On civil accounts, enfranchisement would be desirable, because resi- 
dents of the rank above would then superintend and influence and restrain the rank 
below. Thus, ‘‘ the Roman Catholic religion rationally reformed would be substan- 
tially the religion of the Church of England.”” This note is abridged from Mr. A. 
Knox’s Letter, vol. ii. p. 241—252, where Mr. J. Bowdler’s observations on it may 
be also seen, p. 253-—5. 
2H 
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On Miss H. More’s expressing alarm at Mr. Wilberforce’s declaration 
of an intended alliance with Windham, he thus, in his answer, gives his 


opinion of that eminent statesman. 


‘‘ T was extremely engaged when I got 
your letter, which mentioned the first im- 
pression produced by mine, and the kind 
solicitude it had occasioned. I alwaysknew 
you to be a woman of great wit, and of 
true wit ; and as wit has been defined the 
coupling together of dissimilar and widely- 
separated ideas, I may truly say that there 
never was a more decisive witticism, if you 
use it so ill, (for it is a shocking usage of 
wit) as to carry it to its definition. I really 
think, there scarcely ever were, or can be, 
two men more different from each other in 
all their ideas than Windham and myself. 
And though it has been sometimes held 
that men of different tempers may form 
useful partnerships—ay,evenin wit itself— 
(as ‘ how Beaumont’s judgment tempered 
Fletcher's wit’), and even lasting friend- 
ships; yet for men to act together in poli- 
tical affairs requires in general some little 
(and often, you will say, but very little) 
agreement in their principles and judg- 


ments. But how shall I ever get through 
your business, or any body else’s business, 
if I pass away my time in this way, and that 
too when I am not in a state to keep to 
the desk long together, and, therefore, 
having but little resting time at command, 
should make the most of it? Well! a 
few minutes may be fairly spared to friend- 
ship, when so many of mine, alas! are 
doomed to the endurance of a display of 
mutual enmity, which brings us again to 
Windham. And as that is rather too fertile 
a field to allow one to gather in a few mi- 
nutes a millionth part of the harvest it 
affords, let us leave it standing, regretting 
that so rich a soil should be of so little 
real productive value. The truth is, there 
is all that was erroneous in Burke, and 
little to redeem it, in the man’s principles, 
as there was in Burke, who, with all his 
errors and extravagances, yet called forth 
one’s love and esteem very often, and still 
more often, one’s admiration.”’ 


Mr. Wilberforce gives an opinion unfavourable to Paley on more occa- 
sions than one. He says to Lord Muncaster— 


‘¢ Have you read Paley’s Natural Theo- 
logy? Toa mind already pious it will, I 
hope, be serviceable, by multiplying his 
recollections of his Supreme Benefactor, 
by accustoming him to see God in any 
part of his curious frame and in all nature 
around him. But the view of the divine 
character which is there exhibited, is very 
erroneous and very mischievous. His 
wisdom, power, and goodness are enforced, 
indeed, by many new proofs ; but another 


grand attribute of the Supreme Being, as 
he is represented to us in the Scriptures, 
I mean his justice or his holiness, is en- 
tirely overlooked or neglected. The prac- 
tical consequences of this error are most 
pernicious : it tends to flatter men into a 
false estimate of their own character, of 
the claims of God upon them, and, there- 
fore, of the necessity and value of the 
Redeemer and Mediator between God and 
man,” &c. 


In another letter he enters more largely on the subject. P. 150. 


‘¢ But for Dr. Paley, he is assuredly a 
charming writer, unequalled in perspicuity, 
and that, I doubt not, from superior clear- 
ness and precision in his conceptions.* 
His language is as forcible as the great 
doctrines above mentioned, without its 
turgid sesquipedality, if I may describe the 
Johnsonian style by a Johnsonian epithet. 
Above all, his illustrations are eminently 
happy. Nor can I deny that we owe him 
the highest obligations for his masterly 
explanation of the various Evidences of 


light, and by bringing them to meet in 
one point, accumulated an amount of 
force (speaking philosophically), which 
to a fair mind seems irresistible. It 
gives me pain not to stop here, but I must 
go on; and after all this and much more 
which might be said (and no one would 
with more pleasure pour forth Dr, Paley’s 
copious eulogy), yet I must say it, he 
appears to me a most dangerous writer, 
likely to lead his readers into errors con- 
cerning the essential nature, genius, and 





Christianity, on all of which he has shed a design of Christianity. I eannot now go 





* ** Paley,’’ says Bishop Watson, “ in all his publications, had the art of making 
use in a very great degrce of other men’s labours, and of exhibiting them to the world 
as novelties of his own. The perspicuity with which he has arranged, and the elegant 
language in which he has explained, many abstruse points, are his own, and for these 
{ give him great praise.” V, Mem. of his own Life, ii. p. 266,—Ep. 
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at large into this important discussion, will, however, just let out a hint or two 
but we will takeit ad referendum when we of my general meaning.”’ 
can have a little quiet domestic chat. I 


Mr. Wilberforce’ then proceeds to say that Paley conducts his readers 
to the threshold of Christianity and there leaves them, but leaves them with 
a disposition to misconceive the great end and object of the Christian dis- 
pensation ; in short, that he fails in what ought to be the great object of 
every moral writer, in producing that true and just sense of the intensity 
of the malignity of sin, and of the real magnitude of the danger accom- 
panying it, which would be likely to dispose them to exert themselves to 


the utmost to obtain deliverance from its power. 


‘¢ Then, again, he seems to lose sight, 
in a great degree, of that attribute of the 
Deity on which so much stress is laid in 
Scripture—I mean his holiness and jus- 
tice. You will readily see how this is 
connected with his sense of the intensity 
of the guilt of moral evil. I readily grant 
that, prior to revelation, we might have 
formed an idea of a Supreme Being of un- 
mixed goodness,—I mean goodness in a 
limited sense (for I have no doubt that in 
a true sense the justice and holiness of 
the Deity are in perfect harmony with his 
goodness) ; but as it has pleased God to 
give us a delineation of his own character 


and attributes, we are bound to draw 
from that divine source all our concep- 
tions of them, and that the express state- 
ments of Scripture on this head accord 
exactly with the conclusions we should be 
led to form from the scheme of redemp~- 
tion, I need only suggest. But Dr. Paley 
seems to have too low a standard of moral 
right and wrong*, and a standard which 
does not assign the true scriptural place in 
the moral scale to those sins which respect 
the Supreme Being. Scripture seems to 
me to consider the want of a supreme love 
and fear of God, as the pregnant source 
of all moral evils,’’ &c. 





The second volume of this correspondence offers us an interesting letter 
from Mr. Wilberforce to his friend Mr. Gisborne, on the death of Mr. 
Pitt, whom he still highly esteemed, though the warmth of his youthful 
and affectionate intimacy had cooled under the growing influence of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s religious feelings. 


‘“O what a lesson (he writes) does ance of attending to religion in the day of 
Pitt’s latter end read us, of the import- health and vigour, and even of the bene- 





* On the system of Paley, in his Moral Philosophy and on the Doctrine of Utility, 
consult Sedgwick on the Studies of the University, pp. 57, 64, 126. On his Natural 
Theology, see Quarterly Review, No. uxxvi. art. 1, and Lord Brougham’s Essay on 
Natural Theology. On his Evidences of Christianity, see C. Benson’s Hulsean Lec- 
tures, 1. vii. ‘‘ Even the work of Paley establishes the credibility of the messengers, 
rather than estimates the sufficiency of their testimony, and speaks only in general 
terms on the argument from miracles, the argument from prophecy, and that from 
the internal frame and constitution of the Gospel; without marking how far and to 
what portions of the whole truth of Christianity each of these arguments may be 
directly applied.’’—Eb. 

t In one of his early letters to Mr. Wilberforce, Sept. 1785, dated from Brighton, 
Mr. Pitt says, ‘‘ I have been here about three weeks, in the enjoyment of exercise and 
leisure, and eating and drinking ; things which to me, from their antiquity, were nearly 
forgotten, and as you know must for that very reason have the charm of novelty. * * I 
touch at Bankes’s on my way back, and shall then conclude my holidays with a fortnight 
more at this place. My scene of business is removed from Putney-hill to one in Kent, 
about 14 miles from town, where I have just had the folly to purchase the most beau 
tiful spot within that distance, and wanting nothing but a house fit to live in. A 
propos, we are all turning country gentlemen very fast. George Rose having just 
bought an estate in the New Forest, which he vows is just a breakfasting distance. The 
produce of our revenue is glorious, and I am half mad with a project which will give 
our supplies the effect almost of magic in the reduction of debt. It will be at least 
new and eccentric enough to satisfy your constant call for something out of the 
common way,” &c, 
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fits which may follow from being acquainted 
with the language of Scripture and with 
the principles of Christianity! Poor fel- 
low! for some time, perhaps a fortnight 
or more before his death, he sat chiefly 
(till the last few days, when he was almost 
entirely in bed) in his chair, neither read- 
ing, nor talking, nor hearing conversation. 
Conversation in a few moments fatigued 
him, and he saw but few people from the 
time of his coming from Bath, about 18 
days or 12 (on the sudden, I forget which) 
before his decease, and none at all but the 
bishop, the physicians, and his servants, 
and one or two of the young Stanhopes 
for the last week. It was not till the 
morning before his death, that the Bishop 
of Lincoln could get leave to speak to him 
as a dying man, and [ have no reason to 
believe he thought himself in any immedi- 
ate danger before the bishop proposed to 
pray with him; and, inthe strictest confi- 
dence, I will tell you what I am bound by 
promise not to mention generally. Pitt, 
at first, poor fellow, objected—that he 
was not willing to offer up any prayer (I 
think it was added) in his present state, 
referring, I suppose, to his bodily and 
mental weakness. The bishop very pro- 
perly told him, that he, Pitt, knew the 
bishop would not deceive him, and assured 


him, that was the very state of mind in 
which prayer was best and most properly 
offered. The bishop then prayed with 
him, and afterwards Pitt desired to settle 
his temporal concerns, shewing very much 
his character, such as I conceived it, by 
one or two traits which I will mention 
some othertime. Iam extremely pressed 
to-day. I am not aware, but have reason 
to fear the contrary, that further religious 
intercourse took place before, or after; 
and I own I thought what was inserted in 
the papers impossible to be true. Pitt 
was a man who always said less than he 
thought on such topics. The bishop, I 
ought to mention, told me, he had often 
wished to speak to him before on these 
subjects, but the physicians said, No! it 
might be fatal to him. Oh! my dear 
friend! what a sermon does the dying 
chamber of this great man exhibit! * * * 
But what has struck me most, is, that 
perhaps poor Pitt may be truly said to 
have died of a broken heart—he who was 
prime minister of England. Lord C. 
(Chatham) died, I fear, without the 
smallest thought of God, &c. How awful! 
yet to the very last he indicated that 
astonishing zeal in his country’s service 
which his whole life had displayed,’’ &c. 


So closes the melancholy picture which no unkind heart, and no un- 
friendly hand have drawn; and as soon as it has passed away and its shadowy 
plumage faded from the eye, another and a like funeral bier is seen suc- 


ceeding. 


O’er Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 


It is accompanied by the following reflections of a contemporary states- 


man * ;— 


** Whether wisely or not, I feel a far 
deeper concern in the assured expectation 
of that event which, ere you receive this, 
will, I conclude, have taken place. In 
point of social intercourse, Fox was more 
to me previously to his coming into office, 
but when the thousand considerations 
pour in upon my mind which rendered 
his life at this moment desirable, not only 
to himself, but to the public—when I re- 
flect on the anxieties and disappointments 
which have clouded over the few short 
months that have elapsed since he has 
had it in his power to do anything— 
the untoward circumstances which have 
prevented his accomplishing the first 
wishes of his heart, and have for the 
moment, perhaps, rather injured his 
public character ; that at such a crisis the 
law of Providence should snatch him out 
of life, and put an everlasting bar against 





* Mr. Wm. Smith, member for Norwich, to Mr. Wilberforce, 


the correction of past mistakes, or the 
execution of wiser plans,—should deny 
him the consolation, above all, of enjoying 
that victory which he was on the point of 
obtaining over our common enemy, the 
great object of our mutual detestation, 
and which will now exult over him with 
hopes, which God forbid should be 
realized ; that he should be deprived, I 
had almost said defrauded (though I am 
sure without animpious meaning), of that 
solid and permanent glory, which, had a 
little more space been allowed, I think he 
would have secured, by conferring benefits 
on his country and mankind; when I 
ponder on these things, I am apt to think 
his lot peculiarly severe ; and when I look 
to consequences but too possible not to 
be apprehended, I fear for multitudes, 
and above all for the success of that most 
important cause to which I have already 
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alluded. If Grenville should now cool as a 
friend, or Windham grow more virulent 
in his enmity, who is, with half the effi- 
cacy, to stimulate the one and to restrain 
the other,—in short, who is to occupy his 
station? When Pitt died, as a great man, 
with many excellent qualities, and leaving 
very few who could challenge competition 
with him, I did sincerely lament him ; 


but Fox yet lived, and I had much per- 
sonal, public, and political (leaving out 
party) consolation. Now, with a high 
opinion of many who are left, 1 cannot 
flatter any one so much as to say that I 
think him quite equal to those who are 
departed, or place in him the entire con- 
fidence I have done in him, who, I fear, 
has already followed his illustrious rival.’’ 


The subject to which Mr. Smith alludes in his letter was the Slave Trade, 
for the abolition of which in Africa an institution was being founded. Mr. 
Wilberforce consulted his friend Mr. Gisborne on the prints that were to 
illustrate the prospectus, to which he answers,— 


‘« Were the prints engraved and lying 
before me, I should perhaps say whether 
the lights were tolerably well kept toge- 
ther, and whether the trees are like trees, 
at least, English trees; but as to suggest- 
ing subjects, I can do nothing ; and of the 
features of Africa I know nothing beyond 
the face of a negro, except a little of that of 
alion. Perhaps the artist may choose the 
allegoricalline. Inthat case Iwould submit 
for your judgment ‘ The progress of taming 
an Ourang Outang.’ In the first plate 
he may be represented as eating a child, 
in the second as wheeling a wheelbarrow, 
in the third mending his waistcoat, in the 
fourth making punch, in the fifth dancing 


a minuet, in the sixth installed knight 
of the garter. If the artist declines to 
proceed in the common-place way, he 
must follow common-place ideas ; begin- 
ning with scenes of kidnapping and village 
burning, and closing with peace and plenty 
and religion,— 
‘Aurea nunc, olim sylvestribus horrida 
dumis.’ 

He may enliven his scenery with groups 
of elephants and hippopotamuses and 
cameleopards, and with knots of slave 
traders hanging themselves in the back- 
ground,’’ &c. 


We are next introduced to another political character, one of the ¢tria 
lumina of the learned preface to Bellendenus, of whom Mr. Wilberforce 


thus expresses himself :— 


‘¢ From the time of Mr. Sheridan’s first 
announcing his bill, I was on my guard, 
and I only kept back in the earliest stages 
of the business, because for various rea- 
sons, too long to be now communicated, I 
judged that tobe the course of conductmost 
likely to insure my ultimate success. I 
much doubt whether he was serious in 
meaning to carry the measurethrough—not 
but that he is likely to be more in earnest, 
more consistent, and more persevering, 
alas! in such a case as this than in any 
other. He seems to live on that, to me, 
melancholy distich,—‘ Life is a jest,’ &c. 
When he was chatting with some of the 


Government about his speech on Irish 
affairs, he justified himself by saying with 
his usual laugh,—‘ Consider I have not 
made one rebellious speech this whole 
session! I must make one!’ Though he 
had an almost Herculean measure of 
strength of constitution, yet, as his facul- 
ties now betray some symptoms of decay, 
I suspect it will not be long before he 
breaks entirely. Yet, with all his vices 
and extravagances, there is a certain de- 
gree of political principle but I have 
dwelt longer than I meant on this motley 
character.” * * * 





We must now reserve a page for the letters of the Laureate, assured that 
the deep feeling and high principles revealed in them, will awaken sympa- 


thy and respect in every bosom. 


‘¢ My dear Sir,—I have sent to inquire 
if Mr. Francis be at Keswick. It is not 
two years since your excellent friend Mr. 
J. Bowdler was here, and after a day which 
Lam sure all the party at one time must 
have remarked as among those which were 
eminently delightful, I dined with him 


and poor John Calhouse in the kitchen of 
an old farm house. They are gone! and 
I who survive them have survived also my 
best earthly hopes and highest earthly 
enjoyments. They only who knew me in 
my daily habits can imagine or believe 
how great has been the extent of my loss, 
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or how it is possible that a child of ten 
years should have been so entirely the 
companion, as well as pupil of his father. 
I was recovering my Greek in the process 
of teaching Herbert; we were learning 
German together, and were to have begun 
Saxon, in the same manner as some other 
Saxon Chronicles should have been pub- 
lished. For his age, there was no better 
Latin scholar; in Greek, he was fit for the 
fifth form at Westminster ; and he was ac- 
quiring, with little expense of time and 
no trouble, the French and Spanish. With 
all these acquirements going on, his life 
was like a continual holiday. So much 
was it his disposition and mine to mingle 
sport with study, and to find recreation 
in all things. He was the constant com- 
panion of my walks, and felt as much in- 
terest in my pleasures as I did in his. His 
disposition was as beautiful as his intel- 
lect, and therefore I had ever an ominous 
apprehension that he was not intended to 
grow upon earth, where it was not possi- 
ble that his nature could be improved, and 
but too certain that it must, in some de- 
gree, be sullied. The feeling which thus 


prepared me for this privation has not 
been without its use in enabling me to 
submit to it with resignation. I hope and 
believe that I have borne this affliction as 
it becomes a Christian. The Stoicism 
which I endeavoured to practise in youth, 
and not without signal benefit, might have 
supported, but it could not have consoled 
me. My heart is weaned from the world, 
and the brightest spot in the prospect 
before me is when the light from Heaven 
shines upon the grave. Yet do not 
imagine that I give way to sorrow, or in- 
dulge in vain retrospects or guilty regret. 
‘The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken 
away : blessed be the name of the Lord!’ 
Never were these words pronounced with 
more heartfelt sincerity than when I re- 
peated them in the most painful scenes 
and moments of my life. [I am thankful 
for the abundant blessings which I still 
possess ; but of all things most thankful 
for having possessed a son whom I loved 
so entirely, who was so entirely worthy to 
be loved, and whom I shall one day re- 
join,” &c. 


Another letter from the same writer meets us a few pages onward, 
which we also consider worthy of attention : it is also addressed to Mr. 


Wilberforce. 


‘*T have not seen the book which you 
speak of, but I have transmitted the sub- 
stance of your remarks to the reviewer (be 
he who he may, for I know not), observing, 
of course, the secrecy which you desire, 
and giving them all the weight I can. 
Many years ago, I remember, upon some 
forgotten occasion, either talking or writ- 
ing to Scott upon the subject of Claver- 
house and the Covenanters to the very 
purport of my remarks, and I recollect 
observing that though this bloody perse- 
cutor was celebrated on earth by the name 
of Dundee, Claverhouse was the name by 
which the devil knew him. James Gra- 
ham* had the right feeling on the subject, 


and never wrote more like a poet than 
when he touched uponit. I urged himas 
strongly as I could to take these times and 
circumstances as the groundwork either 
for a dramatic or narrative poem—a sub- 
ject perfectly congenial to his powers, and 
which he could have executed admirably. 
But he preferred ploughing away in his 
‘ Georgics,’ and wasting his efforts upon 
a sterile soil. I shall look anxiously for 
your name in the debates. From false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism, Parliament 
cannot deliver us; but from sedition, 
privy conspiracy, and rebellion, it may,”’ 
&e. 


To those who, like ourselves, recollect the very injudicious and unmanly 
attack on Mr. Southey by the liberal party, and the exhumation of an 
almost forgotten exercise of his youthful days, the following account of 
himself and his sentiments will not be without interest: it is dated in 


March 1817. 


‘* In the year 1794, and in the twentieth 
year of my age, I wrote ‘ Wat Tyler.’ It 
was immediately taken to London by 
poor Lovell, afterwards my brother-in- 
law, and put into Ridgway’s hands. Soon 





afterwards, a few weeks, I went to London 
myself for a few days, and saw Ridgway 
in Newgate, and was informed that he 
and Symonds would publish it. They 
never informed me that they afterwards 





* The author of the poem of the Sabbath and the Georgics, the former of which 
was very popular, the second almost unknown.—Rev, 
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changed their opinion, and I never in- 
quired concerning it: first, because my 
heart as well as my mind was fully em- 
ployed ; secondly, because I perfectly ac- 
quiesced in the justness of suppressing it ; 
and lastly, because I considered it un- 
worthy a further thought. Had I been in 
town I might perhaps have reclaimed the 
MS. but not going there till the year 
1797, I reckoned it among the follies of 
my youth, and was contented to forget it. 
My youth has no worse follies with which 
to reproach me. I was then a repubiican 
and a leveller, and stated such principles 
broadly in the dialogues, the hasty over- 
flow of my spiritsin two orthree mornings. 
My counsel have done me more wrong 
than my enemies. I feel no shame re- 
specting the work, and acknowledge no 
wickedness in it. I was a boy, who 
wrote as he felt, and as he believed, in his 
ignorance and inexperience, and I was as 
ready to dare all danger in promulgating 
these opinions then, as I am in con- 
tradicting them now. Upon seeing the 
work announced, I lost no time in making 
oath to the circumstances, and applying 
for an injunction. The delay which has 
intervened has not been my fault, and my 
object in so doing was to acknowledge the 
work (that I might not seem to be 
ashamed of it) and stop its sale, because 
I know how mischievous it is at this 
time. Winterbottom, a dissenting minis- 
ter, has said that I gave the book to him 
and to D. I. Eaton, and gave them a fra- 
ternal embrace, when they promised to 
' publish it. I gave the book to no person, 
but was to have had a share of the profits. 
The persons who engaged to publish it 
were Ridgway and Symonds. Winterbot- 
tom was in the room. D. I. Eaton I 
never saw in my life; and as for fraternal 
embraces, if you knew me, my dear Sir, 
you might as soon expect to see me danc- 
ing a hornpipe on the stage now, as be- 
lieve that at any part of my life I could 
play the fool in this way, so utterly dis- 
cordant is it to my constitutional habits 
and manners. I have addressed two let- 
ters to William Smith, which, if they are 
not disapproved by my old friend 
Charles Wynn, will appear in the Cou- 
rier.* The provocation will excuse the 
warmth, and indeed demanded it. To 
proceed further in legal courses, would 
only draw on me fresh expenses. Of vex- 
ation I shall not speak, as regarding my- 
self, for I have felt too many real afflic- 
tions to be hurt by any arrows which ma- 





* These letters appeared in the shape 
of a pamphlet. 
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lice can direct against me. But if it be 
any satisfaction to Mr. William Smith, he 
may be told, that he has made my wife 
ill. It is well for him and for me, that I 
know the wickedness of duelling. How 
is it, that the spirit of faction can have 
thus possessed him? Had I ever con- 
cealed my sentiments, or attempted to 
conceal them? Because I was a repub- 
lican, or rather as I called myself a pan- 
tisocrat, at the time Wat Tyler was writ- 
ten, I had abandoned all my prospects in 
life, for the purpose of going to the wilds 
of America. These same opinions are ex. 
pressed in poems which I have never felt 
a wish to alter, because I never was 
ashamed of having in such times and such 
circumstances, formed vain imaginations 
of a new system of society, or rather as I 
then believed of restoring the system of 
Christian society. I have merely affixed to 
those pieces the date of the year when they 
were written, and left others which accom- 
panied them to explain ; but as the author 
grew older, he grew wiser also. So far have 
I carried the feeling, that I have not even 
suppressed a poem upon Sunday Morning, 
because erroneous as it is, the feeling is 
not such as could make any person of 
sense reproach the man who could thus 
feel in his youth. Nor would I have 
sought to suppress Wat Tyler, had not 
the verses which I wrote when the mob 
were ferocious in their loyalty, and the 
spirit of Antijacobinism was reigning in 
full vigour of intolerance, become most 
mischievous now; when the sentiments 
long since discarded by men of my stamp 
and class in society have been taken up 
by the rabble, and are threatening the 
utter overthrow of all our institutions. 
I heartily condemn the piece, because the 
principles which it contains are mis- 
applied, and put in a mischievous form, if 
addressed to a mob prepared for them, 
which they were not when written. They 
could then have been injurious only to my- 
self. My feeling would be very different if 
the work contained any thing irreligious or 
licentious. There was no error from the 
heart ; and when I pray for forgiveness of 
sins, the political aberrations of my youth 
have never been reckoned amongst them. 
Believe me, I feel very sensibly the kind- 
ness of your letter, and to show how I 
feel it, 1 could find in my heart to give 
you a brief sketch of my pilgrimage in this 
perilous world, and lay open not only the 
outward circumstances, but theinner man. 
It is my intention, whenever I can afford 
time, to do this at length for posthumous 
publication ; but when the season of lei- 
sure may arrive, or whether it may ever 
be allowed me, who can tell ?”’ &c. 
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We shall terminate our extracts with two more letters from the same 
correspondent, whose opinions, formed by a reflective and well-informed 


mind, are both interesting and important to know. 


a letter dated 1817, 


‘“* A very erroneous notion has got 
abroad that I—who live at the foot of 
Skiddaw, who associate more with the 
dead than the living, and who have set 
my heart and hopes upon the next world, 
not upon this,—am very much engaged 
in political affairs, and possess in conse- 
quence some political influence. This 
draws upon me a great deal of abuse, to 
which I am properly indifferent; but it 
induces likewise occasional applications, 
from which I would willingly be spared. 
In writing to you on this occasion, I mean 
merely to say, that if this consulship at 
Maranham, or any other similar situation 
in Brazil, at any future time, could be 
obtained for Henry Koster, the interests 
of the British merchants and the honour 
of the British nation would be in safe, up- 
right, and conscientious keeping. * * * 
I have looked with some anxiety for the 
letter of Mr. Pitt, with which you pro- 
mised to favour me. It is not, I think, 
from any clinging prejudice that I am 
unable to regard Mr. Pitt as a great states- 
man. His conduct of the war appears to 


Mr. Southey says, in 


me to have been miserable, and his do- 
mestic policy perilously erroneous in some 
momentous points,—more especially on 
the Catholic question. I did, however, 
full justice to his intrepidity, his talents, 
and his English policy ; in which last and 
most essential quality of a British minister 
Mr. Fox was lamentably wanting. But I 
am better qualified to deliver an opinicn 
upon Ignatius Loyola, or George Fox, tha 
upon either of these great leaders.. Per- 
haps you may have heard that I am writ- 
ing (in truant hours, and yet with great 
diligence,) a life of Wesley. It will be on 
such a scale as to comprise a view of our 
religious history during the last fourscore 
years. I think it wil! be read not without 
interest,* and I hope not without utility, 
sooner or later. Iremember Wesley well. 
He laid his hands upon me, when I was 
about six years old, and blest me. It was 
a chance meeting. I was going up the 
stairs of a lodging-house at Bath, when he 
came out of one of the rooms, and was 
struck with my appearance,’’ &c. 


In the following year he writes on the same subject. 


“That Mr. Pitt was a disinterested 
man I never doubted; nor that he was a 
man of great and extraordinary talents. 
I doubt the extent of his foresight and the 
wisdom of many of his measures. Perhaps 
there would be little difference in our 
opinions now that we must look back upon 
his administration as a part of past his- 
tory. There is no likelihood of my moving 
southward during the present year. But I 
should be most glad to receive from you 
any information or hints respecting Wes- 
ley. I consider him as the most influen- 
tial mind of the last century—the man 
whowill have produced the greatest effects, 
centuries, or perhaps millenaries hence, 
if the present race of men should continue 
so long. The early excesses of methodism 





I can account and allow for. I admire 
his tolerant and truly catholic spirit, and 
I accord so far with his opinions as they 
are expressed in his latter years, that 
when he goes beyond me in his belief, I 
feel a conviction it is because I ‘have not 
yet advanced far enough. For instance, 
I am as fully and deeply persuaded as he 
was, that the spirits of the departed are 
sometimes permitted to manifest them- 
selves. There is a body of evidence upon 
this subject, which it is impossible for me 
to disbelieve. Besides, it is good that it 
should be so; and this with me in such 
matters is sufficient reason for concluding 
that it is probable : but it is also probable 
upon the strictest reasoning.t But I do 
not believe in witchcraft, t.and very much 


* It was this work that Mr. Coleridge says was seldom off his table, so highly did 


he esteem it. 
notes ? 


Have we not read somewhere that he assisted the author, or furnished 


+ What Mr. Southey’s reasoning may be, one does not know; but between the 


abstract probability that such spiritual communication is permitted, and the real fact of 
such being witnessed and supported by authentic testimony—an interval not yet filled 
up seems to exist. The moral system of Providence seems certainly to admit such 
exceptions to the general order of nature, as is intended to remind men of the govern- 
ment under which they exist, and of its watchfulness over their conduct.—Rev. 

+ Perhaps the most singular circumstance attending the history of witchcraft, is the 
apparently firm belief which the professors of it maintained in the reality of their 
power, This has never been completely accounted for, and perhaps partial insanity 
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doubt the reality of demoniacal possession. 
Even, however, if both were admitted, 
the absurd stories which he credits, im- 
peaches his judgment, and consequently 
weakens the force of his authority, when 
he is right. I shall very soon begin upon 
an essential and interesting part of the 
work,—a view of the state of religion in 
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time. Even now, after all the methodists 
have done, and all they have caused the 
church to do, there is no part of Chris- 
tendom where the state of the religion of 
the populace is so utterly neglected. The 
field is left fallow, and then we wonder 
that a more active spirit has been sowing 
tares,’’ &e. 


this country from the Reformation to this 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
By Tuomas GREEN, Esq. of Ipswich. 
(Continued from vol. XIII. p. 461.) 


1806.—March 9. Read the introduction to a tract called Baconiana, or 
Remains of Lord Bacon left unpublished by Rawley. By T.I. 1678, giving 
an account, and a pretty full and fair one, of his Lordship’s writings, and 
manifestly an exalted estimation of his character as a philosopher. The 
writer observes that politics and ethics make up but one body of doctrine, 
springing from one root—the end of God in the government of the world. 
Ben Jonson, it appears, was concerned in Latinizing his Essays. His 
Lordship confesses in a letter to Sir T. Bodley, that he was more fitted for 
speculation than action ; and he was calumniated in his day, as a specu- 
lator. It is clear that he was the first inventor of the orrery.—Walked 
round by Wherstead Lodge, and gathered violets in the churchyard. 

March 14, Finished Baconiana, In his Letter to Trinity College he re- 
commends them (next to the volume of God) to turn over that great 
volume of his works—nature, and to regard all other books merely as 
commentaries on these texts. He seems on various occasions to have 
been fully impressed with a sense of his own greatness. In his last will 
he bequeaths his name and memory to foreign nations, and his country- 
men after some time be passed over. The grasping nature of his mind is 
strikingly exemplified in his various inchoate and unfinished tentations. 
In the address to him from the Universityof Oxford—Prznobilis et (quod 
in nobilitate pene miraculum est) scientissime vicecomes—the parenthetical 
part forms an hiatus in his translation. Dr. Maynwaring, in a letter to his 
chaplain Rawley, justly objects to a passage in Bacon’s Confession of 
Faith,—‘‘ Man made a total defection from God, presuming to imagine 
that his commandments and prohibitions were not the rules of good and 
evil, but that good and evil had their own principles and beginnings : that 
many things are prohibita quia mala.” Bacon expressly invites inquiry on 
the right to propagate religion by force, rescue the Holy Land, &c. 

March 26. Dined at the Book Club. Sir George Wood there. Men- 
tioned with rapture a Teniers in the Prince’s recently purchased Collec- 
tion ;* alsoa Fisherman standing on the strand, and pointing to the sea,— 
life itself. At the Louvre, most struck with Cattle by Paul Potter, and 





may have been one cause of the delusion. But it is useless to speculate, while the 
history of the times, and of the circumstances relating to this art, is so imperfect in 
its materials.—Rev. ; 

* I suppose this alludes to the collection of Sir Thomas Baring, which the Prince 
bought for 20,0002, the price being set by Sir T. Baring himself in a conversation 
with Lord Farnborough ; the collection was probably worth 50,0002. or 60,000/. It 
forms the finest part of that now in the gallery of Buckingham Palace.—Edit. 

Gent. Mac, Vou, XIV. 21 
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Poussin’s Deluge. The Prince, when he dined last at Carlton House, had 
been reading Sir Weeks at Long’s,—which led to some conversation 
on his friend Lord Y—th, whom Sir G. Wood said the Prince knew well. 

March 27. Lord Rochford stept in. Much chat on music, for which 
he seems to have a good taste. Regards Mrs. Salmon as the sweetest, 
chastest, and, on the whole, the best female singer in the country. Chatted 
at the coffee-house with Sir George Wood, to whom the Duke of Cla- 
rence, speaking of the Chancellor, said,—‘‘ Bless his honest soul, he will 
keep in, if possible, till my father’s death, to get 80,00U/. by his tears, and 
that’s what he wants.”’ 

March 29. Read the late Duke of Norfolk's Anecdotes of his family. 
Written with much bonhommie, though the great man, I think, occasion- 
ally peeps through. The anonymous Letter to Lord Burghley, giving an 
account, a most minute one, of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
is above measure interesting. The mode in which that unfortunate 
Princess was treated, in the hour of death, by the godliness and loyalty 
of Dean Fletcher and the Commons, curdles the blood with indignation. 
The Queen is described in the outset, as tall, corpulent, broad-shouldered, 
fat-faced, double-chinned, and hazle-eyed. This is what we should not 
expect even in an exaggeration of her personal defects. In a prescrip- 
tion of the duty of an Earl Marshal, it is laid down that he should have but 
seventeen single women belonging to the Court, who should swear that 
they knew no more common women than themselves. 

March 30. Read Duppa's Life of M. Angelo. He says justly, that it 
is not in colouring, light and shade, ordonnance, or even drawing, that 
Raffaele stands supreme, but in historical composition,—the power of 
telling a story. This is what we may come last to admire in painting, 
according to the natural progression of taste. Raffaele, he observes, as 
he advanced in his profession, became more and more ambitious of what 
are styled the lesser ornaments. 

April 1. Finished Mrs. Graham's Letters from India. She confers no 
interest on the uninteresting character of oriental history and affairs. 

April 3. Began Southey’s History of Brazil. He writes with an ease, a 
vigour, and a power of picturesque narrative, after the ancient fashion of 
travel writers, which is quite enviable. The description of Orillana’s 
adventurous voyage of 1800 leagues, through unexplored regions, from the 
Andes to the Main, and of Hernando de Ribera’s still bolder advance by 
land, through appalling difficulties and dangers, from the Plata to Peru, is 
rich in interest. 

April 6. Walked round by Wherstead Lodge, and gathered the last 
lingering violets in the churchyard. Read The Black Dwarf in the 
Tales of my Landlord. ‘The machinery from which these tales derive 
their title is unnecessary and cumbersome, and appears to answer no other 
purpose but to furnish the author with the means of sporting in the con- 
sciousness of his strength. The main interest of the story arises from the 
mysterious character of the personage represented as the Black Dwarf, 
and with the imperfect explanation of that mystery the interest expires. 
Read Old Mortality, strangely introduced, and but little connected with 
its title. The loves of Morton and Edith Bellenden are cold and insipid ; 
but the characters of Balfour of Burley and Grahame of Claverhouse are 
admirably conceived and opposed, and the whole exhibits a vivid and I 
presume a faithful picture of the state of public feeling and manners in 
Scotland during the latter part of the reign of Charles the Second: the 
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sour and gloomy character of Calvinistic fanaticism prevailing there, ab- 
solutely thrills the soul with horror. Monmouth advancing with the army 
is capitally depicted : altogether the tale is rich in interest and pathos. 
Theoccasional descriptions of scenery, too, are exquisitely beautiful. Pursued 
Southey’s Brazil in the evening. ‘The account of Hans Stade’s detention 
among the cannibal Tupinambas for sacrifice and feast, is deep in interest. 
De Foe must have been versed in the accounts of these ferocious tribes, for 
his descriptions of their manners in Robinson Crusoe are very accurate. 

April 13. Read Oitley’s History of Engraving. 1am not satisfied with 
the evidence in favour of the two Curios having engraved on wood in 1285.* 
Earlier incipient efforts no doubt there were, but the first known print, 
bearing a date, is of St. Christopher carrying the infant Jesus across the 
seas, 1483 ; the next the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, 1437. Block books 
seem to have been printed between 1450 and 1455. The date of the illu- 
mination on the copy at Paris is 1456. The grand contest for priority in 
printing with moveable metallic types lies between Guttenberg of Mentz 
and Coster of Harlem. The invention, if the tradition in favour of the 
latter is just, must have been earlier, since Coster died 1440. 

Pursued Southey’s Brazil. No nation, he avers, has ever emerged from 
barbarism till it had a regular priesthood : his argument for this is specious, 
if not satisfactory. It cannot be doubted, he says, that the missionaries 
sometimes worked miracles upon the sick—faith would supply the virtue 
in which it trusted. 

April 14. Pursued Ottley. Maso Finiguerra, a Florentine goldsmith, 
appears justly entitled to the discovery of taking off impressions in ink from 
engraved metallic plates. This he did with successive improvements, as 
applying the presence of rollers, from 1445 probably to 1460 ; but it was 
only, as is manifest from the inversions of the inscriptions, for the purpose 
of obtaining proofs of his works in niallo; and it was not till 1460 that 
we can safely date the art of engraving plates for the purpose of gaining 
and publishing impressions on paper, as practised probably by himself and 
afterwards by Baldini. The first known authenticated published im- 
pression from an engraved plate in Italy appears to be an almanac, illus- 
trated with plates, probably by Baldini, in which directions are given for 
finding Easter from 1465 inclusively, and which of course must have been 
executed 1464; but the invention speedily migrated to Germany, as 
typography did from thence to Italy, and was practised there with still 
superior mechanical skill] in impressions bearing so early a date as 1465, 
1466. 

April 17. Ottley questions whether And. Mantegna was not the first 
regular publisher of engravings for sale. He engraved but three of the com- 
partments of his Triumphs of Cesar, all differing from the ancient draw- 
ings at Hampton Court, engraved by Andrea Andreini. Mine is particu- 
larly specified as a repetition by himself of one of these. 

April 21. Finished Ottley. The earliest dated print of A. Durer is 
1503; of Lucas van Leyden, 1508. These two eminent artists gave a 
new character of a more masterly order to the style of engraving, which 
was seized by Mare Antonio Raimondi, in Italy, and applied with superior 
effect to the transcendant designs of Raffaele. It appears certain that 
many of the wood prints of A. Durer and other artists of the day, though 





* This absurdity has been lately exposed in Mr. Jackson’s History of Engraving 
in Wood. See our Magazine for Aug. 1839, p. 109,—Edit, 
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bearing their marks, were not executed by themselves, but merely from 
designs which they furnished. Ottley remarks how prone the old artists 
were in these portraits to give to youth the lineaments and semblance of 
age. 

June 1. Visited Hatfield House; rich in ancient portraits. Many 
Vandycks particularly fine—his draperies rich, but the effect lost when 
these are kept down: a Virgin and Child by him, much in the style and 
colouring of Rubens. A Lady sleeping and her attendant, by Caravaggio : 
a little coarse, but broad and grand. Several heads by Zucchero, smooth 
and clear, but with little relief. Two of Queen Elizabeth, one in magnifi- 
cent attire, particularly fine: Mare Gerrard’s much resembling Zucchero, 
with a bluish tint. A Head of James the First, by Mytens, with the mouth 
awry—the tints strangely scumbled, but apparently very characteristic. 
Some old Heads by Mabuse, one dated so early as 1436, but very hard and 
bad. Two C. Jansens, miserably spoilt, like many other pictures, by clean- 
ing and restoring. A Flight into Egypt by Bassano, of large size and 
striking. Fine full length of Charles the First,. by Vandyck, in the 
drawing room. Cardinal Wolsey entertaining Henry the Eighth and Anne 
Boleyn, with small figures, probably all portraits, exquisitely finished by 
Holbein : the whole rather hard. In the hall, Queen Elizabeth's grey 
charger and groom, the size of life—very striking. 

June 13. Mr. Reveley stated, on the authority of Sir Foster Cunliffe, 
that the administration had fully agreed on Mr. C. Wynne for Speaker ; but 
that, Lord Lonsdale urgently applying at the time for the advancement of 
his relative, Mr. Under Secretary Beckett, they changed their resolution to 
Mr. Manners Sutton, that they might have the disposal of his place of Judge 
Advocate,—a curious example of the tax we pay for our popular influence 
in the Constitution. Mr. Lewis, of Haverford West, whom I met at tea 
at Mr. Reveley’s, said that an American who passed through Cardigan- 
shire pronounced it to be the best cleared country he had ever seen. 

Juty 26. Discussed with Mr. Reveley the publication of an interesting 
MS. tract by his father, “ An Essay on Drawings,” which I looked into 
for the first time with much delight yesterday morning.* 

Aug. 11. I read Felibien'’s Instructions, &c. ‘The advantages which he 
derived from an intimate acquaintance with N. Poussin,—the sitting by 
him, while he was painting, and discoursing on the art and its pro- 
ductions,—must have been very considerable, and the personal knowledge 
which he possessed of the works he criticizes, particularly Raffaele’s, gives 
to his detailed descriptions and strictures uncommon interest. I have 
never met with a work so well calculated to excite and nourish a just 
relish of the arts of design. He makes beauty to consist in a symmetric 
proportion ; grace, in an expressed movement of the mind. He divides 
the art into composition, including the theory of the art,—and design and 
colouring, its practice. John of Bruges he makes the first discoverer of 
painting in oil. A. de Mantegna’s Triumphs were painted on the saloon 
of the Marq. de Gonzaga at Mantua. L. da Vinci he represents as un- 
commouly handsome in person, but complains of the extreme marble-like 
polish of his pictures. The personal accounts of Raffaele, and of his 











* This work was subsequently edited by Mr. Green, and dedicated to the late Lord 
Redesdale. The title, ‘‘ Notices illustrative of the Drawings and Sketches of some of 
the most distinguished Masters in all the principal Schools of Design. By the late 
Henry Reveley, Esq. 1820.’’ It is the only work on the subject of old drawings, and 
js very useful to the collector.—£d, 
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works, are most delightful, and exalt most highly one’s conceptions of 
that wonderful artist. The discussion on personal beauty in the opening 
of the second volume is very interesting, and the disquisitions on architec- 
ture are curiously mingled in the dialogue. His detailed account of Julio 
Romano's painting of the Fall of the Giants, in a room expressly constructed 
under his direction for the purpose, at the Marquis of Mantua’s, is above 
measure interesting. 

Aug. 14. By the School of the Caracci, Felibien thinks painting was 
redcemed from a threatened depravity under the two leaders—Caravaggio 
(Poussin’s abhorrence), who dealt in the forcible representation of indi- 
vidual nature, and Joseph Pin, who luxuriated in flights of invention, The 
disquisition on the expression of the passions is excellent. The picture 
which he seems altogether most to admire is the Holy Family, by Raffaele, 
in the King of France’s collection. He mentions that An. Caracci excels 
with drawings with the pen and etchings. —Sharon Turner mentions to me 
in a letter that Charles Butler had lent him two of his manuscripts: one, 
giving an account of his musical studies and pursuits, with critiques on the 
principal writers of the last fifty years ; the other, of all the great orators 
of his day whom he had heard, and many of whom he knew ; and mentions 
that Lord Chatham was the translator of Pericles’ specch in Smith's Thucy- 
dides ! 
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THE MANOR HOUSE OF SAMLESBURY, LANCASHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE oldest part of this remarkable 
mansion is understood to have been 
constructed in the thirteenth century, 
if not immediately preceding its com- 
mencement. The edifice, when entire, 
encompassed a large quadrangular 
court, and was moated round. The 
portion to which we allude occupies 
the central or principal side, and was 
opposite to the great entrance. In 
this part still remains the antique 
banquetting hall, to which we have 
referred on a late occasion ;* and of the 
interior of which, in its present state, 
we now present our readers with a 
correct engraving, from a masterly 
drawing made on the spot, in the year 
1830. 

The rude and massive timbers of 
this very curious apartment have 
been ably noticed by the late eminent 
antiquary, Dr. Whitaker, in his excel- 
lent History of Whalley; but it will be 
well that some memorial of a manor 
house which for many remote gencra- 
tions was inhabited by a great family, 
should be preserved in a work more 








* See the description of the Hall at 
Ratcliffe Tower, in ow July Number, 
p- 43. 


extensively circulated than the valuae 
ble History alluded to. The size and 
price of it necessarily limit its perusal 
to the comparatively few ; and conse- 
quently preclude it from the many 
who can readily have recourse to a 
periodical publication. 

The original buildings, on the right 
and left of the court, have disappeared 
ages ago; and we can only infer, from 
the portion that remains, what may 
have been the style of their construc. 
tion. One of these ranges was re- 
placed in the year 1532, by Sir Thomas 
Southworth, who then possessed the 
estate. His building, in adilapidated 
condition, still remains. He also, in 
some degree, ornamented the hall, and 
otherwise repaired the portion of the 
edifice in which it is situated. But 
the opposite range has never been re- 
built; and of that, which has con- 
tained the gate-house, it is now im- 
possible to determine, whether or not 
it consisted of any other offices, or was 
merely a screen-wall. 

Doctor Whitaker informs us that 
**the upper floors of this house are 
massy planks; and that, instead.of 
crossing, they lie parallel to the 
joists, as if disdaining to be indebted 
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to them for support.” He also well 
observes, of the interior of the hall, 
that ‘“‘ it is very similar to the hull of 
a great ship inverted, and seen from 
within.” Of this interior we believe 
that no view has till now been ever 
laid before the public. It undoubtedly 
is the oldest banquetting hall of a 
timber edifice at present in existence ; 
and may be considered as forming the 
first of a series, to the construction of 
which the ancient forests of our land, 
either mainly or entirely, contributed. 
The next style in succession is happily 
represented by the hall of Radcliffe 
Tower; and, as somewhat more ad- 
vanced, though bearing an evident af- 
finity to it, that of Nursted Court.* 

We have great pleasure in subjoin- 
ing the following interesting letter, 
which was written from one clergy- 
man to another; the former of whom 
has departed this life, and the latter 
has permitted us to transcribe it from 
the original. 

near Preston, 
My bear Sir, July 27, 1830. 

Samlesbury manor-house is about 
five miles distant from this place, 
lying close to the new turnpike road 
from hence to Blackburn. Indeed, the 
road cuts across the spacious moat 
which formerly surrounded this ven- 
erable seat of the Southworths, and 
almost touches one corner of the 
building. 

My friends whom I am here visiting 
were kind enough to take me in their 
carriage yesterday to view this most 
interesting remain of the olden time ; 
and I was fortunate in having of the 
party a brother clergyman, who, as you 
already know, is an excellentdraftsman. 
He kindly took for your use two cor- 
rect views :—one, of the interior of 
the old banqueting hall, (mentioned 
by Doctor Whitaker,) as it exists at 
present; the other, of the exterior 
south-west of the edifice. 

The hall is well described by the 
above antiquary ; and never did I see 
such quantities of fine old timber as 
have been used in this and other parts 
of the building. 

All is in a very dilapidated state, 
but especially this antique and curious 
hall. It is the residence of a family, 

* The hall of Nursted Court is repre- 
sented in our No. for April 1837, 
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the female head of which assured me 
that her ancestors had lived in it from 
generation to generation for an hun- 
dred and fifty years. The sort of rooms 
they dwell in are rudely constructed 
within it, and some of their sides have 
been evidently formed of the wainscot 
torn from the walls of the principal 
apartments. They have also been 
partly made up with portions of the 
boldly carved screen of the time of 
King Henry the Eighth, which once 
no doubt crossed the hall at its lower 
extremity, leaving a passage behind to 
the buttery. There is also remaining 
a massive oak table, which I believe 
to be an original part of its furniture; 
and, judging from its appearance, it 
may not improbably have been the 
high table, and long elevated on the 
dais. The floor of that end of the hall 
is still raised above the other and 
larger portion of it, as usual in such 
apartments. As might be expected, 
there is also a deeply recéssed bay 
window at one end of the dais, for the 
sideboard: the once perhaps embla- 
zoned lights of which are now dark- 
ened and entirely blocked up with 
boards. Above the space that had 
been occupied by the high table a 
straight beam crosses the hall, sup- 
ported on brackets. The whole is 
handsomely carved with fruits and 
flowers in front, and embattled along 
the top. Near the bay window a small 
doorway remains, which has formed a 
communication between the principal 
apartments and the upper end of the 
hall; and immediately through it is a 
small ante-room. From this room a 
spiral staircase leads to a projecting 
gallery above, of curious workman- 
ship, and all of timber, overlooking the 
hall. By this way, there appears to 
have been a passage for females and 
delicate persons to reach the hall, 
without exposure to the weather in 
crossing the court. We found this 
staircase so dilapidated that to ascend 
it was quite impracticable. 1 much 
regretted the circumstance; but, on 
surveying the substantial oak pillar 
around which it wound, it appeared 
to be without the smallest symptom 
of decay. 

Nearly adjoining the upper end of the 
hall, and forming a right angle with 
it, extends all the rest that has been 
spared of the main body of the manor 
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house. The face towards the court is 
chiefly of wood, washed black and 
white in lozenges, after the manner 
of the Cheshire houses. The windows 
of the ground floor are square-headed, 
and divided by mullions of no small 
substance. Those of the upper story 
are mostly blocked-up, and their mul- 
lions have been taken away. We 
observed, however, some projecting 
brackets from beneath two of them; 
on which | conjectured there must have 
rested slightly bayed windows, lighting 
the great chamber or drawing room. 
On these projections we could not but 
admire three heads of exquisite carved 
work ; and certainly the most spirited 
I have ever seen of the ages that are 
ast. 

This is the wing that was rebuilt 
early in the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth. We ascended to the State 
apartment I have just mentioned, to 
which there is an ante-room, in all 
respects similar, but of only half the 
length. The breadth and height are 
alike in both, and their coved and pa- 
nelled ceilings are of the same fashion. 
At first sight, 1 was inclined to think 
that these rooms may originally have 
been one. But on a closer examina- 
tion, we perceived that the boards 
were laid different ways. In one of 
them, they run lengthways, and in the 
other across. The beams and the 
other frame-work of their ceilings are 
handsomely moulded and carved, as 
well as the range of piers, which arises 
from the floor, on each side. These 
are the supporters of the beams, which 
form throughout a series of the four 
centred arches of the time. The nu- 
merous moulded crossings, probably 
at the distance from each other of two 
yards and an half, are tied together 
by bosses, of various carving ; and the 
whole has been richly painted and 
gilded. The pannels themselves have 
likewise been adorned by the same 
arts, and have presented a variety of 
devices, legendary and armorial. Of 
the few that can now be distinctly de- 
cyphered, one contains a painting of 
Saint John the Baptist with the Scroll; 
on another the figure of a Saint, con- 
nected with some theme of wonder ; 
and others, of the heraldic class, on 
which we saw gryphins, and emblems 
no longer to be easily made out. The 
windows that remain are each divided 
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by mullions into three narrow lights, 
and obtusely moulded above, having 
square weather mouldings on their 
outsides. With all this work, un- 
doubtedly in no mean style, the door 
of communication between these rooms 
has neither lock nor bolt, but opens 
(as I think Doctor Whitaker has re- 
marked) ‘ by a latch and a string.” 

On the ground floor, immediately 
beneath, has been a large and hand- 
some apartment. It is now divided 
into five, two small ones having been 
partitioned off at each end. In the 
central space, which is the living 
room of a family that inhabits it, is a 
most spacious fireplace, surmounted 
by a contrasted arch of stone, in the 
fashion often used in the Tudor age. 
The carved spandrils and other deco- 
rations are somewhat rude, and indi- 
cate the debasement that was but too 
perceptible, when our eighth Henry 
commenced his reign. 

At the extreme end of this range of 
the building is a pointed arched win- 
dow of larger dimensions than any 
other in the edifice, and in the style of 
an earlier and purer age. It may 
have been preserved at the demolition 
of the preceding structure, and here 
inserted ; ot it may at least have been 
a fair imitation of what had been prac- 
tised soon after the commencement of 
the perpendicular English style. Its 
lights are quite blocked up with bricks 
and plaster, but the mullions and tra- 
cery are still nearly entire. Here it is 
said was formerly the domestic chapel. 
Its height is now divided into two 
chambers; and at one corner is a 
spiral staircase, by which we ascended 
to the upper story. It doubtless in 
times past communicated with a gal- 
lery for the use of the family, whilst 
the numerous retainers assembled for 
worship on the floor below. But all 
here is in so sad a state of dilapida- 
tion, that but for the darkened window, 
there is scarcely any evidence remaining 
of the sacred use, to which this portion 
of the mansion had been dedicated. 

The exterior front of this range is 
chiefly built of brick, with large 
stacks of chimneys, raised from their 
foundations against the outer face of 
the wall, and terminated above in in- 
dented oblong squares. Only two of 
the stacks are perfect to the top, and 
they are exceedingly picturesque, 
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There was formerly another range 
of building, corresponding in extent 
with this, which formed a right angle 
with the parts adjacent to the lower 
end of the banqueting hall. The 
court thus enclosed was spacious, and 
must have been approached across the 
moat in front of it by a central gate- 
way. But concerning this portion, I 
could learn'no tidings, nor discover 
the slightest remnant of its actual 
construction. 

We examined a brick building, ad- 
joining to the west side of the hall, 
which we imagined to have been 
erected when the last mentioned range 
had fallen into decay. The loss ,of 
the offices contained in it, when it had 
been taken down, may have been in 
some measure compensated by ghis 
more recent structure. ’ 

The manor house is at this time 
“ occupied by six families, who each 
pay arent of about six pounds annually 
to Colonel Braddyll of Conishead Pri- 
ory, the present proprietor. 

The Southworths possessed the 
manor three hundred and fifty years, 
and it was sold to the family of 
Braddyll in the year 1677. From that 
time it has been in the occupation of 
labourers, chiefly the present tenants 
and their forefathers, and though in 
some degree modified for their respec- 
tive accommodation, the mansion has 
been suffered progressively to fall 
into decay. 

Believe me to be, My dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, J. L. 
Me. URBAN, - Aug. 15. 

THE utility of extensive collections 
of remains of the art, the skill, and 
ingenuity, of past ages, is indisputable, 
as evidences of the grade of civiliza- 
tion among different people at different 
epochs, and as data for the guidance 
of artists and writers. They also im- 
part a just knowledge of the manners, 
customs, and social habits which cha- 
racterized ‘the nations of antiquity. 
We can, as it were, walk with the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Egyp- 
tians, as we traverse the spacious halls 
of our national Museum ; but have we 
equal scope for contemplation as to 
our British ancestors? The antiquary 
will find little here to gratify his cu- 
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riosity, or contrast with the varied 
remains of classic art. A gallery of 
British antiquities would be a novel 
and becoming feature in this great 
establishment ; and in many respects, a 
desirable addition would be pictorial 
and plastic representations, prepared 
accurately to a sgale, of those vast and 
imposing structures usually assigned 
to the Druidic era, A commencement 
has, it is pleasing to observe, been 
made by the acquisition of several 
models of cromlechs, &c. and three 
paintings, of Stonehenge, a circle, 
Plas Newydd, acromlech, and Con- 
stantin, a tolmaen, esteemed the most 
remarkable specimens of these diffe- 
rent classes. The accuracy of these 
representations, which must always 
be their chief merit, is acknowledged, 
and they will make thousands acquaint- 
ed with those stupendous works, who 
would never otherwise have been aware 
of their existence. They are the gifts 
of an amateur gentleman, a zealous 
explorer of national remains, who has 
thus devoted his labour and talent for 
the benefit of the public. It does ho- 
nour to his patriotism ; and were these 
and all other British relics disposed in 
a separate room, it might excite a 
greater interest in a study which to 
Britons ought surely to be congenial. 
Amongst the many visitors to the 
splendid mansion of the late ven- 
erable Sir Richard Colt Hoare, few, 
we found, had the curiosity to inspect 
his interesting collection of antiquities 
dug from the surrounding plains, 
merely because such objects were not 
brought forward by public establish- 
ments in the way which such vestigia 
deserve. May | be permitted to sug- 
gest to Sir Hugh Hoare, the present 
worthy possessor of Stourhead, that it 
is desirable that this very unique 
collection of British Antiquities should 
be removed from the basement story 
of the mansion (which is not open to 
general inspection), and exhibited 
in one of the upper rooms; where it 
could not fail to be particularly in- 
teresting to the numerous visitors who 
are indulged with a view of this 
splendid mansion. The late Sir R. C. 
Hoare printed a little tract descriptive 
of the contents of the Museum. 
Yours, &c. James Locan. 
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ON FRENCH GENEALOGIES, 
(Continued from p. 152.) 


THE continuous effusion of noble 
blood at home and in the East, by the 
archery of England, or scymitar of 
the Turks, to which I have adverted, 
filled the court of France with dismay 
and mourning, soimpressively depicted 
by Froissard in his attractive simpli- 
city of idiom. The ensanguined day 
of Nicopolis he ascribes, in the words 
of Sigismond, then King of Hungary, 
and afterwards Emperor of Germany, 
to the pride and arrogance of the 
French (‘‘l’orgueil et bobant de ces 
Francois,” livre iv. ch. 52,) who 
fought under the banners of that mon- 
arch; and modern history, we know, 
reproduces the same cause and effect, 
on more occasions than one, notwith- 
standing the multiplied triumphs of 
this great people. 

Still, the noblest wreck of war and 
time was, andcontinues to be, the great 
house of Montmorency, spread in 
power and ramifications far beyond 
the precincts of France, and, altoge- 
ther, entitled to a prominent position 
in European nobility ; though assuredly 
unwarranted in the assumption of 
their motto, as ‘‘ Premiers Barons 
Chrétiens.”’ Indeed, not only is this 
haughty claim disallowed, in its ap- 
plication to Christendom at large, by 
other countries, (see Burke’s Com- 
moners, vol. ii. p. 609,) but was for- 
merly contested even in France :—*‘ Ce 
jeu de mots,” says Saint Simon, ‘* leur 
a fort servi & abuser le monde, et a se 
faire passer pour premiers barons du 
royaume, et ase préparer par la des 
chiméres.”’ (i. 257.) 

Montgaillard (Histoire, i. 114) as- 
serts, however, that the family is ex- 
tinct in the male line, which is incor- 
rect, or solely applies to the great 
French branch, which descended from 
John (Il.), who died in 1477, by Wil- 
liam, issue of his second marriage, the 
two sons by his first wife having been 
disinherited on joining Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, against 
Louis XI.; when they established 
their residence in Flanders, as Lords 
of Nivelle and Fosseux, and where 
the son of the former, by a marriage 
with the heiress of the ancient house 
of Horne, of which he assumed the 
name, acquired large estates. It was 
his grandson, who, with his kinsman, 

Gent. Mac, Vo, XIV. 
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the Count of Egmont, suffered death 
under the sanguinary Alva at Brussels 
in 1568, though Watson (Life of Phi- 
lip II.) was evidently ignorant of the 
family name of this victim of Philip’s 
tyranny. The second of the disinhe- 
rited sons of John II. as fore-men- 
tioned, Louis de Montmorency Lord 
of Fosseux, was the parent stock of 
numerous branches, both in Belgium 
and France, such as Luxembourg, Ro- 
becque, Roupi, &c. but his direct re- 
presentative and chief of the name is, 
or lately was, Anne Charles Frangois 
de Montmorency, born in 1768, Duc 
de Montmorency, and styling himself 
“* Premier Baron Chrétien, pair et pre- 
mier Baron de France,” &c. His son, 
the Baron de Montmorency, was aide- 
de-camp, in 1818, to the then Duke 
of Orleans, now King of the French. 
William, abovementioned, son of John 
II. and substituted to the elder bro- 
thers in the French succession, was 
grandfather of the celebrated Anne de 
Montmorency, Constable of France 
under Francis I. and Henry Il. His 
great-grandson, Henry, was executed 
at Toulouse in 1632, and terminated 
this line, the most eminent, though a 
junior one of the race. 

Again, the Duke of Laval Montmo- 
rency has established his filiation 
clearly from Guy de Montmorency, 
son of Mathieu (II.), distinguished as 
the Great, and of Emma Laval, his se- 
cond wife. This Guy, in 1230, formed 
the collateral branch of the Montmo- 
rency Laval, but dropped the paternal 
name, which was not resumed by his 
descendants until about 1720, by the 
Marquis de Lézay, (Guy André de 
Montmorency Laval,) who died in 
1745, and whose great-grandson is the 
present Duke. Saint Simon’s notice of 
this branch is minute and curious 
(xiv. 496, &c.), but I have consulted 
Duchesne’s Histoire Généalogique, &c. 
(1621) also. 

The Irish family of Morres, of 
which the head is the Viscount Franc- 
fort de Montmorency, likewise refers 
its origin to the illustrious French 
house; and the claim, I consider, has 
been satisfactorily proved by Colonel 
de Montmorency, a gentleman of 
Irish birth, but long resident in France, 
and of great antiquarian research. 
Some years since, however, I have rea- 
son to know that, on learning that the 
Duke had expressed himself rather 
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slightingly of his pretensions, he com- 
missioned an Irish officer in the French 
service to lay before him the necessary 
proofs, and to demand recognition or 
satisfaction. The nobleman, though 
naturally surprised at this peremptory 
alternative, hesitated not to accept the 
pacific one, and like Sganarelle in 
Moliére’s Mariage forcé,* (the plot of 
which was grounded on the compulsory 
marriage of the Count de Grammont 
with Miss Hamilton,) rationally ac- 
quiescing in the transfusion of a little 
foreign blood into the family veins, 
rather than spill his own, professed 
himself honoured by the newly disco- 
vered consanguinity; nor will this 
scion disparage the parent stock, to 
which, after so long a severance, it is 
re-united, 

It was to Mathieu de Montmorency, 
the abovenamed husband of Emma 
Laval, and Constable of France, that 
Louis VIII. on his death-bed, in 
1226, recommended his son, the holy 
and admirable Louis IX. then a child, 
as told in the old metrical story of 
Philip Mankes, thus concluding :— 

‘* Et Mahieu de Montmorency 
Proia-il que, par sa mercy, 
Pressist en garde son enfant ; 

Et il l’ottroya en plorant.” 


But, numerous as were the off- 
shoots of this great tree, the claimants 
of descent from the renowned house of 
Lusignan far exceeded them; for Le 
Laboureur, one of the most diligent 
antiquaries of the 17th century, in 
his ‘‘ Additions aux Mémoires de Cas- 
telnau,”’ (1659, 2 vol. folio) says, 
(tome i. p. 559) that sixty-seven 
branches professed to issue from that 





* Matrimony has ever been a fruitful 
play-fund for dramatists, and seldom, as 
Rousseau so forcibly urged in his letter 
to D’Alembert on the establishment of a 
theatre at Geneva, as a lesson of mora- 
lity; but, to none was it more a stock 
subject of ridicule than to Moliére, who 
finally, however, was doomed to exemplify, 
in his own person, the character he so 
fondly held up to public derision. He 
had, in his turn, to submit his brow to the 
indeclinabile cornu, as he used to call it, 
on marrying Armande Béjart, young 
enough to be his daughter, and aserted, 
indeed, by an atrocious calumny, as of our 
Henry and Anne_ Boleyn, to have 
been really so; but of her faithlessness to 
him, little doubt existed. 
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source, which had given Kings to 
Constantinople ; but these pretensions 
he treats as mere phantoms, ‘‘ vrays 
fantOmes,”’ though all, he adds, were 
“‘cotées par années, avec les noms, 
surnoms, et armes de femmes, &c.”’ 
that is, fenced by dates, in regular suc- 
cession of names, &c. quite as formal, 
it would appear, as the pedigree pre- 
sented to us of the Beauharnais family 
by M. de Saint Allais, to whom, as to 
Wallenstein, it may not inaptly be 
said,t 


+ These lines are addressed by Gordon 
to Butler, who, in this noble drama, is 
produced as a low soldier of fortune—a 
dragoon, as he is designated in the Perso- 
nen, or dramatis persone of the first part, 
‘¢ Wallensteins Lager’’ or Camp. But he 
was of illustrious birth, a near relative of 
James the first and great Duke of Or- 
mond; which appears unknown to the 
editors or translators of the poem. It is, 
however, evident from the Itinerarium of 
Thomas Carve, or rather Carew, the first 
part of which was published in 1639 ; and 
as he was a native of Tipperary, of which 
the Duke, then Earl, was Count Palatine, 
a high dignity forfeited by the rebellion of 
his grandson under George the First, the 
author was well acquainted with the noble 
family. He was also chaplain to Butler's 
fellow conspirator, Devereux, and in daily 
communication with him during the pro- 
secution of the plot, of the particulars of 
which, and its terrific conclusion, he 
seems perfectly cognizant. His direct 
narrative does not warrant the imputation 
of the general’s murder to the Emperor 
Ferdinand II. for he represents the deed 
as undertaken, proprio motu, by Gordon, 
Leslie, and Butler, with Devereux the 
chief perpetrator of the act; but subse- 
quently, at page 108, he alleges that it 
was committed by the Emperor’s order, 
jussu Cesaris, and the rewards conferred 
on these conspirators prove how accepta- 
ble it was to Ferdinand. Carew’s moral 
view of the matter is little creditable to 
his cloth or character; for he approves 
the assassination rather than the seizure 
and delivery to the Emperor of Wallen- 
stein’s person, as originally intended ; and 
at page 103 calls the sanguinary charge 
an improvement in melius. This little 
volume, and its succeeding two parts, in 
1641 and 1646, are of excessive rarity, so 
as to produce, according to Dr. Dibdin, the 
price of twenty guineas, (Library Com- 
panion, page 245,) a fact, which I offer, 
and, I hope, will be accepted, as an excuse 
for this long advertence to it, inde- 
pendently of the importance of the event 
which it relates. And, indeed, many other 
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‘* Vom Staube hat er manchen aufgelesen, 
Zu hoher Ebr und Wiirden ihn erhoht.”’ 


Schiller’s Wallensteins Tod Vierter Auf- 
zug Zweyter Auftritt, p. 368, ed. Tu- 
bingen, 1806. 


The arrogant assumptions, in truth, 
of the French noblesse before the Re- 
volution had become utterly insuffer- 
able; nor even did that great lesson 
for some time produce a corrective ef- 
fect, as we learn from Las Cases’s 
‘* Historique de l’émigration,” (Aoit, 
1816,) which so much amused his 
great master, and many of the anec- 
dotes of which are truly laughable 
from their absurdity. 

Other names of historical fame and 
ancient lineage might, doubtless, be 
added to that of Montmorency, which 
now enjoys confessed pre-eminence in 
France ; but the majority of the dukes 
and peers, (for there were many dukes 
not peers,) could, in fact, but ill sub- 
stantiate their boasted antiquity of 
race. This is apparent from the Me- 
morial presented by the Parliament of 
Paris to the Regent, Philip of Orleans, 
during the contest in 1717 and 1718 
between these two bodies for prece- 
dency at the Lits de Justice, or royal 
councils of state. In that document, 
which may be viewed as the most ef- 
fective and authentic rebuke of ances- 
tral usurpations, the fictitious pedi- 
grees imposed on the credulity of Du- 
fourny in his ‘ Nobiliaire Francais,” 
or French Peerage, of which Duchesne, 
Baluze, Anselme, with other genealo- 
gists, had equally been made the par- 
ticipators or dupes, are derided and re-~ 
futed. It was shown that the Tremoiiil- 
les obtained their noblesse in 1375 from 
the favouritism of Charles V.—that the 
Sullys, whom Duchesne (the Dugdale 
of France) had been bribed to identify 
with the Bethunes of Flanders and 
Scotland, were scarcely known before 
Maximilian the minister of Henry IV. 
—that the Alberts, who, under Louis 
XIII. accumulated the titles of Luynes, 





curious contemporary circumstances may 
also be derived from the work, were I al- 
lowed space for their insertion. Devereux 
was a member of the very ancient family 
of Wexford, of which my venerable friend, 
James Edward Devereux, Esquire, your 
occasional Correspondent, Mr, Urban, is 
the chief, 
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Luxembourg, and Chaulnes, sprung 
from a lawyer of Mornas (Vaucluse) ; 
and that Réné Vignerot, for whom 
Cardinal Richelieu obtained the rever- 
sion of his ducal title and peerage, had 
been a domestic of that prelate, whose 
sister he married. Here, however, it 
may be observed, that the domestic 
(not menial) or attendant of so power- 
ful a personage as this cardinal, should 
not, from this circumstance, be reputed 
of inferior birth; for, similarly, we 
know that the heir of the house of 
Percy, the affianced, though not 
wedded, husband of Anne Boleyn, 
and, in due succession, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, was among the followers 
of our Wolsey. It involved no dero- 
gation, though Vignerot, in any re- 
spect, had little to boast of his blood. 
The document referred to proceeds 
to analyse the claims to antiquity of 
other haughty peers, which it reduces 
to their legitimate value, though not 
always, I think, with impartial adjudi- 
cation. Itrepeats what I have already 
stated of the Duke d’Usez, the premier 
lay-peer, and adds, that the La Roche- 
foucaulds, who, however, were num- 
bered with the higher nobility at Poi- 
tiers, (1356,) owed their origin to 
George Vert, a butcher; while the 
Villeroys, Boufflers, Iiarcourts, Noail- 
les, with many more, are represented 
as emerging from the class of ordi- 
nary citizens within the preceding two 
or three centuries. The Duke of Saint 
Simon, himself so rigid a sifter of other 
titles, is described as new, and totally 
unconnected, contrary to his preten- 
sions, with the ancient Counts of Va- 
lentinois.* This memorial, long with- 





* Saint Simon (i. 83) unequivocally as- 
serts his descent from these petty princes, 
‘La maison de Valentinois, du sang 
de Charlemagne, dont nous sortons, au 
moins par une femme, sans contestation 
quelconque,’’ are his words. The aver- 
ment, however, as we have just seen, has 
not been uncontested. 

The title of Valentinois, after the ex- 
haustion of its earlier bearers, De Poitiers, 
of whom the founder was a bastard in the 
eleventh century, was granted, at different 
periods, to tworemarkable persons—Cesar 
Borgia, (the Prince of Machiavelli,) 
‘‘ damned to eternal fame,’’ and Diane de 
Poitiers, mistress of Henry I]. It was 
conferred on the former by Louis XII. 
with a view to gain the concurrence of 
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held from the public eye—cushioned, 
in fact, to use a familiar phrase—and 
for easily-discernible reasons, first 
appeared as an appendix to the “ Vie 





Alexander VI. to his designs on Italy, in 
1498. But this worthy son of an un- 
worthy sire dying in 1507, the duchy (so 
raised from a county, in honour of Borgia,) 
reverted to the crown, and was given to 
Diane, in 1548. This lady, itis recorded, 
preserved her beauty and attractions to an 
advanced age; and the readers of Dr. 
Dibdin’s Decameron, or of the Catalogue 
of the Duke de la Valliere’s library 
(1783), cannot forget her passion and taste 
for bibliographical rarities. Diane, indeed, 
had some right of inheritance to the title 
through her father, Jean de Poitiers, 
Count of Saint Vallier; whose hair, we 
are told, turned gray in a single night, 
when condemned to death, in 1528, for 
high treason, as an accomplice of the 
Constable of Bourbon ; but his life, it is 
said, was spared at the price of his daugh- 
ter’s honour. If so, she passed in suc- 
cession from father to son. The present 
peer with the title is of the family of 
Matignon. His ancestor derived it by an 
intermarriage, in 1715, with the heiress 
of the last prince of Monaco of the house 
of Grimaldi, whose predecessors obtained 
it, in 1641, from Louis XIII. or rather 
from Richelieu. 

The infamous Borgia had assumed for 
his motto, Aut Cesar, aut nihil, which 
occasioned the following epigram :— 


“ Borgia Cesar erat, factis et nomine 
Ceesar ; 
Aut nihil aut Ceesar, dixit; utrumque fuit.” 


Amongst the high names which the 
parliamentary remonstrance scrutinizes, 
that of Villeroy was of notorious novelty ; 
and of the Noailles, one of whom, how- 
ever, (the Bishop of Tarbes, so often 
quoted by Dr. Lingard,) was ambassador 
in England under Mary, Saint Simon (i. 
490) writes, ‘‘ C’était avec un dépit ex- 
tréme que les Bouillons voyaient briller 
les Noailles....leur reprochant qu’un 
Noaille avoit été domestique d’un vicomte 
de Turenne de leur maison.’’ But the 
Harcourts, I allude to those of Normandy, 
though inferior to the Lorraine or Guise 
family of the same title, have some well- 
founded claims to antiquity; for they 
fought under our Richard in the Holy 
Land. Few men of rank could, in that 
age, refuse to march under the banners of 
the cross ; and on some it was imposed as 
a penalty, or in lieu of ransom ; for I find 
that in the same era, here in Ireland, 
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Privée de Louis XV.”’ by M. Danger- 
ville in 1781, 4 vols. 12mo. but its au- 
thenticity is undoubted. See also 
‘* Histoire des Classes Nobles, et des 
Classes Anoblies, par A. Grantier de 
Cassaignac,’’ 1840, 8vo. 

Again, it is difficult, in these family 
records, not to be struck with the 
numerous interruptions of the legiti- 
mate stock, and interpolations of spu- 
rious grafts, in Europe. To begin at 
home with the highest, ‘‘ a Jove prin- 
cipium,” the stain has passed in double 
transmission through our own royal 
blood ; and about one-fifth of our ducal 
escutcheons display the tainted emblem 
—one, indeed (Beaufort), likethethrone, 
doubly steeped. A recent work, ‘‘ Della 
Economia Politica del Medio Evo,” 
(by the Cavaliere Luigi Cibrario, Turin, 
1840, 8vo.) exhibits the power and 
prevalence of bastardy in Italy, during 
the Middle Ages; and, equally in Spain, 
most (according to Imhoff) of the gran- 
dees of the first class are the issue of 
bastardy, such as the Duke of Medina 
Celi, the representative of no less than 
eleven grandezas, the Duke del Infan- 
tado, the Duke de Liria, &c. The title 
of the great house of Guzman, that 
of Dukes of Medina Sidonia, forms a 
singular exception to the usual line of 

descent ; for, by the patent of creation 

in 1460, it devolves to the illegitimate, 
on failure of the legitimate issue; but, 
as I have elsewhere observed, the con- 
tingency has not yet arisen. 

In France I find, according to docu- 
ments in the Chambre des Comptes, at 
Paris, and, therefore, most authentic 
(quite as much as if derived from our 

State-Paper Office), referred to by M. 





John de Courey could only obtain his 
discharge from the captivity in which he 
was held by another rival chief, Hugh de 
Lacy, by making oath that he would join 
the crusaders in Palestine, and never re- 
turn. So states the Pope Innocent III. 
(Epistol. viii.) a contemporary ; but, in the 
history of Ireland, her annalists, certainly 
of a much posterior date, very differently 
narrate the fortunes of De Courcy. See 
F. Hurter, History of Innocent III. book 
the first; Stanihurst, p. 218, (and his 
Latin prose is as rugged as his English 
verse) ; M‘Geoghegan, ii. p. 51; Leland, 
i. 179, &c. De Courey’s single combat 
with the French champion of Philip Au- 
gustus, is interesting in the recital of 
Hanmer’s Chronicle, p, 184. 1632, 
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de Chateauneuf, in his late volume, 
Maisons Historiques Royales, et Prin- 
ciéres, (Paris, 1838, Svo.) that few of 
the great families are free from the 
alloy of adulterine blood. The Saint 
Simons, the Gontaud Birons, the Beau- 
vais, the Brissacs, the Polignacs, &c. 
have all, more or less, at some period 
or other, been thus tarnished in the 
transmission of their name, although 
the blemish may have been obliterated 
by royal licenses, as Louis XIV. at- 
tempted to do in regard to his own 
numerous illegitimates, of whom he 
recognized thirteen. Long previously 
to his reign, figured the hero of his 
day, Dunois, le batard d’Orléans, (as 
we had in England contemporane- 
ously the bastard of Falconbridge,) 
under Charles VI1. among whose last 
descendants was the Duke de Lon- 
gueville, slain at the passage of the 
Rhine in June 1672; an event so 
deeply lamented by Madame ce Sé- 
vigné, in her letters of that period, 
both to her daughter, and her cousin 
the celebrated Bussi-Rabutin. To the 
latter she writes, ‘“‘ Cette nouvelle fait 
fendre le coeur,”’ to which he coolly re- 
plied, ‘‘ Cosi I’ha voluto il fato.”” La 
Rochefoucauld, author of the Maxims, 
was the supposed father of this duke, 
or, at least, the lover of his mother, to 
whom he addressed the oft-repeated 
lines :— 

‘* Pour mériter son coeur, pour plaire a ses 

beaux yeux, 
J’ai fait la guerre au roi; je l’aurais faite 
aux dieux.’’* 





* In a former article (December 1838) 
I adverted to a hacknied saying, ‘ that 
we should live with our friends as if they 
were one day to become our enemies,’’ as 
erroneously ascribed to La Rochefoucauld, 
and constituting one of his 504 maxims, 
or, as he calls them, reflections; but I 
omitted indicating, I know not why, the 
source of the observation so consonant in 
spirit to the maxims—it is in Sophocles, 
Awas Maotvyop. 694. 


occecccccescccss TE TOV Pidovy 
Tooavé troupyav apehew BovdAnodpuat, 
‘Qs duév dv pevovvra.”’ 

At a later period, after he had lost his 
sight, and quarrelled with the duchess, he 
parodied his own distich, 

‘* Pour ce coeur inconstant, qu’enfin je 
connais mieux, 

J’aifait la guerre au roi; j’en ai perdu les 
yeux.”’ 


La Rochefoucauld.— Madame de Sévigné. 
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Madame de Sévigné was quite aware 
of the adulterous intercourse to which 
this young nobleman was believed to 
owe his birth; but such high person- 
ages as his mother, also a sprig of 
royalty, and La Rochefoucauld, easily 
found grace in the prejudices of that 
charming writer ; an indulgence which 
untitled delinquents would have had 
little chance of obtaining. But 

** It was done by a Lord and a brother: 
O! what a great sin it would have been, 

Had it been done by another !” 
and M. de Tocqueville, too truly, I fear, 
asserts that she was aristocratically 
hard-hearted, notwithstanding her 
general amiability of character.t 





Thus, his moral perception cleared as 
he lost his physical vision. The portrait 
he draws of himself seems candid and im- 
partial, ‘‘ J’ai de l’esprit,’’ he says, ‘* et je 
ne fais point difficulte de le dire; car & quoi 
bon fagonner 1a dessus?’’ and he truly 
adds that, to deny an obvious advantage, 
betrays more vanity than modesty. In- 
deed, there are almost as many maxims in 
this self-delineation as in his book; and 
self-love is the moving principle of both, 
whether applicable to himself or to man- 
kind. 

+ An elegant Eloge of Madame de 
Sévign¢é, by Madame Amable Tastu, was 
justly awarded the prize premium of the 
Académie lrangaise in the present year. 
It was meet and in order that the homage 
should be offered, and the decorative 
wreath twined by a female, who alone, 
with a kindred spirit, and consonance of 
taste, could fitly pourtray those inimi- 
table Letters, which resolve a woman’s 
being into a mother’s love, and while 
concentrating the sentiment, or rather 
passion, so clothe its expression and 
diversify its shades as to impart the charm 
of variety to a single, an absorbing feel« 
ing, and equally divest it of the weariness 
of monotony and the unamiableness of 
exclusion. Many passages of this graceful 
essay, which | have read, paint the mind, 
the manners, and the circle in which its 
accomplished object moved, in the most 
attractive colours, and fully justify the 
preference adjudged to it ; but I must deny 
myself the gratification of citing them. 
The theme had been, as it so well de- 
served, attempted by many—more or less 
successfully, by ladies, of whom I may 
specially name Madame de la Fayette, 
who wrote from personal knowledge, and 
Madame la Présidente Brisson; not for- 
getting my vivacicus countrywoman Lady 
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From Dunois, likewise, descended, 
but with a second taint of blood in its 
transit, the Rothelins, of whom the 
branch was extinguished with the 
Abbé, who died in 1744, leaving a 
noble library, of which the xeyprcov, as 
Dr. Dibdin would term it, was the 
** Collectiones Peregrinationum, ”’ by 
the two De Brys, (1593—1634), now 





Morgan ; but men, even of high literary 
fame, such as La Harpe, Suard, and 
others, have uniformly failed. The sub- 
ject, in truth, is so worn, almost exhaust- 
ed, as to make it a task of no small diffi- 
culty; and one of Horace’s warning pre- 
cepts is to avoid such topics: ‘‘ Diflicile 
est proprie communia dicere’’ (De Arte 
Poetica, 128,) are the poet’s words, which 
I particularly, and not inappropriately, I 
think, quote, because we have a learned 
dissertation on their construction by 
Madame de Sévigné’s son, maintaining 
the sense in which I here have applied 
them. But he encountered a formidable 
adversary in M. Dacier, the erudite hus- 
band of Anna Fabra, who held, on the 
contrary, that instead of trife, or trodden, 
the expression communia meant wnoccu- 
pied or unappropriated grounds: ‘* Que 
nondum ab aliis occupata et mancipata,”’ 
as the old scholiast interprets it. Both 
these adverse acceptations have their 
partizans among the commentators, 
though latterly much more on the side 
of the Marquis ; and, on the whole, the 
man of rank was thought to have foiled 
the man of letters, contrary to the result 
of Boyle and Bentley’s controversy, nearly 
at the same time. 

Of M. de Tocqueville, who arraigns 
Madame de Sévigné of hard-heartedness, 
the inculcation rather of aristocratic 
tuition than the impulse of her nature, I 
may say that he has certainly written a 
very able book, much, I think, in the 
manner of Machiavelli’s Discourses on 
Livy ; but, as Voltaire remarked of the 
Germania of Tacitus, the delineation of 
American democracy appears meant as a 
lesson to his own countrymen. This 
gentleman, whose society I have enjoyed, 
ascribes a higher and more extensive in- 
fluence to the debates of the legislative 
bodies of France than to those of our 
Parliament, which rather surprises me ; 
for I have had some opportunities, too, of 
appreciating the relative effects of both. 
The speeches in the French Chambers, I 
need scarcely say, seldom created any 
sensation in England, except in the early 
periods of the Revolution ; but, during 
the whole of the war, those of Pitt and 
his opponents were read with the deepest 


more generally known as ‘‘ Les Grands 
et Petits Voyages ”’—a collection of 
great rarity, which brought 5451. at 
Colonel Stanley’s sale in 1813. He 
had also, as I had lately occasion to 
mention, prepared for the press the 
Anti-Lucretius of his friend, the Car- 
dinal de Polignac, but did not live to 
see the publication. 





interest in France, where they were uni- 
formly translated for Government, whe- 
ther conducted by the Committee of Public 
Safety, by the Directory, or by Bonaparte. 
The interpreter for the two first was a 
friend of mine, the Abbé Madget ; and 
M. de Tocqueville must himself have 
witnessed the emotion produced over Eu- 
rope by Canning’s speech, assimilating 
England to olus :— 

“* Celsa sedet /Eolus arce 
Sceptra tenens,”’ &c. 





(Mneid. i. 60.) 


Some few years since, in a conversation 
on the respective characters of English 
and French parliamentary eloquence with 
the Count de Survilliers, ex-King of Spain, 
on my asserting the superiority of ours 
from longer practice, (though my educa- 
tion and early impressions would rather 
have swayed my prejudice, if I had any, 
in favour of France,) that very intelligent 
personage observed, that the greater flex- 
ibility and more accommodating genius of 
our language certainly ensured our orators 
an advantage. It was equally so with the 
Italian ; while the French, restricted to 
one or two inflexions, bound the speaker 
in closest fetters. French poetry, he 
added, felt perhaps still more injuriously 
these impressed chains, which he illus- 
trated by a reference to the first lines of 
Paradise Lost compared witb those of 
the Henriade, and of passages in Racine 
placed in parallel with Ariosto, Tasso, and 
Alfieri. He did not repeat the English 
words ; so that I cannot say how far his 
long residence in the United States may 
have enabled him to speak the language ; 
but it was obvious that he had obtained 
considerable knowledge of its structure. 
Occasionally his aspect, attitudes, and 
movements presented a most striking re- 
semblance to his renowned brother, and 
as with him, too, the French tongue had 
superseded, in its facility of use, his na- 
tive Italian; but, unquestionably, no 
European language has acquired more 
suppleness or riches of every sort than the 
French since the Revolution : it has near- 
ly doubled its vocabulary, and gained 
strength without losing ils characteristic 
lucidity. 
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Subsequently, France had to provide 
for the Duke of Angouléme, natural 
son of Charles IX., whose widow—a 
remarkable fact—survived that mo- 
narch, her father-in-law, 139 years— 
(1574—1713). The spurious offspring 
of Henry IV. terminated in the Duke 
of Vendéme and his brother, the 
Grand Prieur (de Malte)—both aban- 
doned profligates ; though the former 
was not deficient in the qualities of a 
great captain. 

But the golden age of illegitimacy 
was that of the Great King—Le Grand 
Roi—as even now, when the adverse 
prejudice, which, in the last century, 
had succeeded the extravagant adu- 
lation of his own era, has subsided, 
he is designated. He compelled his 
Parliaments to legitimize, and declare 
heritable of the crown, his issue by 
Madame de Montespan, though after 
his death this edict was repealed, and 
they relapsed into their natural sphere. 
Saint Simon, who viewed the royal 
bastards with mortal hatred, dwells 
with marked admiration on the moral 
sentiments expressed to him by the 
Duke of Burgundy, the accomplished 
pupil of Fénelon, on this subject— 
(tome x. 16). To the premature de- 
mise of that excellent prince, and the 
weak and dissolute rule of his son, 
Louis XV., may be imputed the 
mighty tempest of the revolution—the 
necessity of the event, and the ex- 
cesses, thus provoked, that disgraced 
it. But the political horizon has at 
length cleared, and the moral, I am 
happy to add, likewise; for I feel 
warranted in asserting, as the result 
of my personal experience, the com- 
parative superiority of both in the 
present day, though far, indeed, from 
being carried to the desired extent. 

Contrary to the indulgent spirit of 
other people to that class, who “all 
guiltless meet reproach ” (Othello, iv. 
1,) the Venetians repelled with the ut- 
most solicitude the contamination of 
their far-famed Book of Gold, or Pa- 
trician Registry, by the introduction 
of an illegitimate name, or even of one 
legitimized by a subsequent marriage, 
which, otherwise, implied the restitu- 
tion of every civil or social right. And 
when the Pope Gregory the thirteenth 
requested for his natural son the com- 
pliment uniformly paid the Pope’s ne- 
phews, the Council, as communicated 
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by the French Ambassador to his so- 
vereign, Henry the Third, felt much 
puzzled how to reconcile their long 
established regulation with the solici- 
tation of the Pontiff, which, however, 
they finally did, by inscribing the ho- 
norary member, as “ Il Signor Gia- 
como Buoncompagno, stretto parente 
di Sua Santita.” The son was born 
before Gregory had taken orders. See 
Ranke, book iv. § 3 ; and Daru, Histoire 
de Venise, book xxxix. 

The history of celebrated illegiti- 
mates would afford abundant materials 
for an interesting volume. ‘The at- 
tempt by Pontus Heuterus, ‘ De Li- 
berA Hominis Nativitate,”’ (1600, 4to.) 
is quite inadequate to its purpose, 
though Erasmus, Gallileo, Cardan, 
Pomponatius, Baptista Mantuanus, 
and even a Pope, Clement VII. had 
just then made themselves conspi- 
cuous, as well as Don Juan de Austria, 
Farnese, Busbequius, and even our 
chancellor Egerton; but how many 
since then, “‘ stamped in nature’s mint 
with ecstacy,” as Savage, one, * or 





* Savage’s low ambition was to prove 
himself a bastard, which, however, he 
rather failed in effecting. Philippe Ega- 
lité, the father of Louis Philippe, was far 
more degraded, though probably better 
founded, in proclaiming his mother’s 
shame, and pronouncing himself the son 
of a groom, (d’un palefrenier, Mont- 
gaillard, tome iv. p. 126.) A volume 
which appeared in 1628, under the title 
of Maria Stella, represents Louis Philippe 
as a supposititious child, and the present 
dowager-lady Newborough as the genuine 
first-born of Egalité and his duchess; 
the substitution being in consequence of 
the sex; and this absurd story was greed- 
ily swallowed by many a legitimist. In 
Burke’s Peerage the name of Lady New- 
borough’s father is overlooked, because 
an innkeeper, and her uncle’s made _ pro- 
minent, because a Colonel. Such are 
genealogists,—‘‘ ut sordes non aspician- 
tur ’’—only exhibiting the fair and showy ! 
unless, possibly, Mr. Burke, in imitation 
of certain German tribes in the picture of 
Tacitus, (Germania, xx.) should attach to 
the affinity of an uncle a higher character 
of sanctity than to that of a father. 
‘‘Quidam,’’ says the great painter, 
‘* sanctiorem arctioremque hune nexum 
[the uncle’s] arbitrantur.’” Montesquieu 


(Esprit des Lois, livre xviii. ch. 32,) ver 
justly calls this a Lizarrerie ; but it suits 
a genealogist’s purpose; and many of 
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at least claiming to be one of them, 
describes the race, would now swell 
the list! Diderot’s Fils Naturel, and 
Spindler’s novel translated by Lord 
Albert Conyngham, bear nearly the 
same title; but the former has not 
been found suited to the theatre, and 
his lordship will scarcely succeed in 
obtaining favour for the German work. 
Diderot’s encyclopedian colleague, 
D’Alembert, was certainly one of the 
most eminent of these victims to so- 
cial order; and his answer to his 
mother, Madame de Tencin, whose 
care he never felt until raised to dis- 
tinction by his writings, fitly bespoke 
his gratitude to the good woman who 
had supplied her place. Another in- 
dividual, within our own sphere of re- 
collection, of that category on whom 
are visited the sins of their fathers, 
was the late Lally-Tolendal, whose 
high social position, and honourable 
character in some of the most trying 
scenes of public life, seemed wholly 
to obliterate the stain of birth, im- 
pressed by that father, my unfortunate 
countryman, whose memory it was the 
first act of this son to rescue from the 
unjust sentence under which he had 
suffered execution, in that noble mo- 
nument of filial piety which at once 
placed his name amongst the most 
eloquent of writers in his language. 
The adjunct of Tolendal was derived 
from an old family estate in the county 
Mayo, forfeited in 1691—when bidden 
—‘‘Veteres migrate coloni’’—in the 
Virgilian mandate of proscription. 
Saint Simon, to whom I so frequent- 
ly refer, because the most competent 
authority on my subject, is utterly in- 
dignant at the prostitution, as he con- 
siders it, of the royal name, lavished 
so profusely in England on the spuri- 
ous issue of thecrown—Ii/z- Roy, I’itz- 
Charles, Fitz-James, &c. And, while 


these gentlemen—for I allude not parti- 
eularly to Mr. Burke, with whose friend- 
ship I feel honoured—often persuade 
themselves of the truth of their own fictions, 
converting their wishes into facts, and 
visions into realities,— 





‘« like one, 

Who having, unto truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie.’’ 


Tempest, Act i. Se. 1. 


Lally-Tolendal.—Napoleon’s Peers. 
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our peers, even our dukes, were of un- 
acknowledged rank in France, an excep- 
tion—a virtuous one truly !—was there 
made in favour of the adulterine off- 
spring of the two mistresses of Charles, 
the Duchesses of Portsmouth and 
Cleveland! ‘To the Duke of Berwick, 
however, he uniformly renders justice, 
and represents him, as Lord Chester- 
field does his uncle, Marlborough,— 
‘equally formed for the camp and the 
court.” It has been remarked, as the 
singular result of Parisian statistics, 
that of legitimate children born in 
that capital, the proportion of males 
rather exceeds that of females, whereas, 
in the numeration of natural children, 
who amount to one third of the whole, 
the females constitute the majority—a 
fact which might lead to a curious 
disquisition. 

The first essay of Napoleon to re- 
construct an hereditary nobility, which 
he felt was an essential element and 
inseparable appendage of monarchy, 
was bythe successive senatus consulta 
of the 3lst March and 14th August, 
1806, which, however, confined the 
nomination to the individuals of his 
own or imperial family. A subse- 
quent enactment of the Ist March, 
1808, was more general; but the first 
creation of a Duke by him, not of his 
blood, and so far the origin of the new 
titular nobility in France, was in 1807, 
when, after the capitulation of Dantzic, 
the Maréchal Lefévre, originally a 
private soldier, and of the vulgarity of 
whose wife, a washerwoman, so many 
ludicrous anecdotes are related by Las 
Cases, Madamed’Abrantes, andothers, 
was made Duke of the surrendered 
city on the 28th of May, as an indica- 
tion that individual, or rather martial, 
desert alone should be the ground of 
promotion. Accordingly, in his mes- 
sage to the Senate, after a just eulogy 
of the achievements of the Marshal, 
he adds ‘‘ qu’aucun de ses descen- 
dans ne termine sa carriére sans avoir 
versé son sang pour la gloire et l’hon- 
neur de notre belle France,’ thus, as 
Montgaillard remarks, making the 
glory of the warrior paramount to all 
civic virtue. It was not, however, 


until the ensuing year that he com- 
pleted his plan, and fully organized the 
new class ; but, with one single excep- 
tion, (that of Valmy conferred on Kel- 
lerman, in recollection of the victory 
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of that name in September 1792, to 
which this general, who commanded 
under Dumouriez, mainly contributed,) 
the titles of Prince or Duke, granted 
during the imperial sway, were as- 
sumed from conquered territories ; 
which subsequently became the cause 
of contention, when these countries 
were restored to their original sove- 
reigns, who naturally objected to the 
display of dignities associated with 
their dominions while not derived from 
themselves. 

But the subject, even thus super- 
ficially glanced at, and confined to 
France, would lead me beyond permis- 
sive limits, were I to pursue it to a 
length in any degree commensurate 
with the materials it affords. It is 
truly Harlequin’s embarras des rich- 
esses ; for hundreds, many hundreds of 
ponderous tomes press the shelves of 
public libraries, as portraits swell the 
catalogues of exhibitions, both being 
alike the suggestion and nutriment of 
the same passion. The English works, 
though considerable enough, are com- 
paratively fewer than those in most 
continental languages, which it would 
be tedious to enumerate. As asample, 
however, of their extent, 1 may indi- 
cate La Roque’s Maison d’ Harcourt, 
a single house, forming. four folio 
volumes! The late English Earl of 
that name gave, we are told, gener- 
ous testimony of his appreciation of it 
by his liberality to the emigrant Har- 
courts of Normandy; as, similarly, 
every demonstration of regard was 
evinced at the same period, towards 
the French Comte de Percy, by the 
Duke of Northumberland, though him- 
self alien to the name, which Walpole 
sarcastically remarked, when the same 
Duke, assuming to be a Percy, met in 
friendship agenuine Douglas, the Duke 
of Queensberry, at Alnwick.* 

(To be continued.) 








Mr. Ursan, 

IN these days of accelerated loco- 
motion it may not be unamusing to 
the readers of the Gentleman’s Maga- 





* This antique seat of the noble family 
I find located, I may passingly remark, in 
Scotland by M. Buchan, in his glossary 
of Froissart, though by far the best editor 
of this most pleasing memorialist of the 
Middle Ages. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XIV. 
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zine to be accurately informed of the 
rate at which a courier travelled post 
from Plymouth to London in the reign 
of James I. The government couriers 
were, with the exception of the com- 
mon carriers at that time, I believe, 
the only mode of despatching letters 
to the principal towns of England. 
In this way the conveyance of letters 
at a stipulated rate of postage became 
at length a government undertaking. 
Postmasters and relays of horses were 
stationed at the principal towns along 
the high roads, and they endorsed 
the despatches with the hour at which 
they arrived at every particular station. 

The couriers of the crown were, 
down to the time of Henry VIII., and 
perhaps later, subjected to martial 
law ; and if they lingered on the road 
with their despatches were hanged on 
their arrival, as an example to all dila- 
tory posts. 

The letters of the 16th century fre- 
quently bear a sketch of a gallows on 
the cover, with a courier officially 
**suspended,”’ in the literal sense, and 
underneath the stirring admonition, 
** Haste! Post! Haste.—Post, Haste! 
for thy life !’’ 

The following are the endorsements 
on a letter of the year 1623, from Mr. 
Bagg, Deputy Mayor of Plymouth, to 
Sir Edward Conway :— 

“For his Majesty’s speciall service. 

**To the Right Honourable Sir Ed- 
ward Conway, Knight, one of his 
Majesty’s principal secretaries, these, 
at Court. 

** Post hast—Post hast—hast—hast 
—with speed. 

‘* Plymouth, 17 June 1623, eleven 
o’clock in the morninge. 

*‘Ashton,* 17 June 1623, 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

“« Exeter at 4 in the morning, June 
18, 1623. 

‘Received this packet at Honyton 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 

“‘Sherborne, late at night 18 June 
1623. 

“At Sarum, 19 June at 6 in the 
morning. 

** Andover, past 9 o’clocke in the 
morninge 19th day of June. 

** At Basing at 12 at noon. 

“Hartford Bridge, 3 past 2 in the 
afternoon. 


four 





* Ashburton. 
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“Staines at past 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, June 19. 

** Strond (the Strand) at house, past 
8 o’clock at night.” 

By the above it will be seen that 
the post, riding according to the pro- 
verbial saying ‘‘ for his life,” was 17 
hours on the road between Plymouth 
and Exeter,—a distance only of 414 
miles: a very inferential proof of the 
badness of the west-country roads at 
that period. Seven hours were con- 
sumed en route from Exeter to Honiton, 
the distance of 164 miles; from Honi- 
ton to Sherborne in Dorsetshire, 35 
miles, occupied, we may conclude, about 
11 hours ; from Sherborne to Salisbury, 
34 miles, 10 hours; Salisbury to An- 
dover, 174 miles, say three hours and 
a half. The courier was now upon 
the beaten line of the old Roman road, 
and made better speed. He passed to 
Basingstoke, 193 miles from Andover, 
in three hours; from Basingstoke to 
Hartford Bridge, 10 miles, occupied 
him 23 hours; from Hartford Bridge 
to Staines, 19 miles, about 33 hours; 
the remaining 19 miles to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Secretary Conway in the 
Strand, where he delivered his despatch, 
consumed nearly 33 hours. A dis- 
tance, therefore, of 212 or 214 miles, 
was traversed in 57 hours; the ave- 
rage being little more than three miles 
and three quarters in the hour. 

The Defiance coach in the year 1825 
used to traverse the whole distance 
between London and Plymouth in 
about 27 hours, being at the rate, 
including stoppages, of nearly eight 
miles the hour. We may expect at 
no very remote period that by steam 
engine and railroad seven hours will 
be sufficient to reach Plymouth from 
London: so that the superior powers 
of machinery, and the stupendous 
force of water in the gaseous form, 
will have brought Plymouth 50 hours’ 
journey nearer to the metropolis than 
it was in the reign of James I. ! 

Could the tale of the Seven Sleepers 
be verified in England, how would those 
slumberers of three or four centuries be 
astonished to find, on awaking, time 
and space annihilated! theideas, wants, 
and wishes of mankind conveyed hun- 
dreds of miles at a penny the half 
ounce! To see the astonished horses 
which formerly drew carriages now 
drawn by them! Droves of sheep 
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and oxen flying over the plains with 
the rapidity of flocks of wild geese! 
The whole world in locomotion ; flying, 
steaming, diving, as actively as if they 
themselves were gaseous compounds ! 
Was Solomon right, Mr. Urban, when 
he said there is nothing new under the 
sun? Yours, &c. A.J. K. 





Me. Urnsan, Springfield, July 6. 

EN clearing away a hedge last au- 
tumn in Cherry Garden Lane, between 
Widford and Chelmsford, a quantity 
of small broken pieces of Roman pot- 
tery were discovered, but their size 
hardly exceeded four inches, and they 
were all crowded together in a mass 
occupying a space of about one or 
two cubic yards. They were chiefly 
fragments of rims, of about seven- 
teen different forms and sizes. I 
conjecture that there was a Roman 
manufactory of urns somewhere in 
the vicinity, which may hereafter 
be discovered, and that the broken 
pieces were thrown away by the 
Roman manufacturer. Among the 
fragments was found a metal instru- 
ment resembling the lower part of a 


i 
Lo 
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walking stick; its ornaments are of 


enamel, and thedesign isinagood taste, 


but coarsely executed, when compared 
to the workmanship of the present day. 
There cannot be the least doubt of its 
being Roman, and it has been sug- 
gested that it formed the tube by 
means of which a standard was fixed 
upon its staff or pole, as shown in 
some of the representations of Roman 
military processions. The general co- 
lour is the green erugo which brass 
acquires by antiquity; in the upper 
row the ornaments are alternately 
light blue or green, and dark blue ; in 
the second, dark blue; in the third, 
green ; in the fourth and sixth as the 
second, and the fifth as the first. The 
upper end appears to have suffered 
from fire. It is of the same size as 
the cut. 

Two or three smali Roman coins of 
the lower empire have been recently 


Roman Antiquities found near Chelmsford. 
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found, opposite to the new chapel at 
Moulsham, near the road; and also 
one of brass of Vespasian. 

Between the Cherry Garden and 
the new chapel, close to the right side 
of the high road, a few plain Roman 
urns were found. Three of them were 
placed in a triangular position. 

In digging for brick-earth ina field 
near the Rising-Sun, between Widford 
and Chelmsford, more than half adozen 
sculls and other bones, and a few large 
nails were found, about a yard below 
the surface ; but, as no ashes or urns 
accompanied them, they were proba- 
bly the remains of those who fell in 
the battles between the Houses of 
York and Lancaster, or during the 
civil war of the Great Rebellion. 

The annexed sketch represents a 
Roman urn, about six inches high, 
which was discovered last summer, 
between Springfield and Chelmsford, 





in clearing away the soil to make the 
railroad. 

I also add a representation of a 
Roman jug of dark brown clay, which 
was found six feet below the bottom 


Goodrich Court, 
July 27. 

THE recent discovery in the chan- 
cel of Kingsland Church, in Hereford- 
shire, under one of the seats, of the 
monument of Dr. John Hughes, sup- 
plies what Walker and Anthony a 
Wood were unable to say, viz. where- 
abouts in that county he was beneficed. 
The inscription runs thus :— 


Mr. Ursan, 


of a pond at Stow Mareys, about five 
or six miles from Maldon. It is now 
in the possession of Mr. T. J. Grant, 
of Boreham. Yours, &c. J. A. R. 


H. S. E. 

Joannes Huaues, S. T. P. 
e celebri familia inter Mon 
Venedoturum Insulares 
Ortus, 

Qui cum SS. LL. studia potiora 
sibi potissimum elegisset SS. 
Ordines amplexus, 
Archidiaconatu Herefordiensi, 
Prebenda in ecclesia Cathedrali, 
in Landavensi item Altera, 
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Ornatus. 
Hujus ecclesiz pastorali regimini 
Prepositus, 
Eidem complures annos fideliter 
Preefuit. 

In motibus Nostratium immotus, 
Animi, Vite, Fideique integer, 
Obiit 
7 Idd. Jun. Anno 1648, 
Fere Septuagenarius. 
Oliverus Hughes, F. N. M. 
Patri charissimo 
Parentavit. 


Which may be translated :— 


Here is deposited John Hughes, pro- 
fessor of Sacred Theology, sprung from 
a celebrated family among the in- 
sular inhabitants of the North Wales 
Mona. Who, when he had preferred the 
study of sacred literature, having taken 
orders, was graced with the Archdeaconry 
of Hereford, a prebend in that Cathedral 
Church, and another in that of Llandaf ; 
being appointed to the pastoral govern- 
ment of this church, in the same for 
many years together he faithfully pre- 
sided. In the disturbances of our country- 
men unmoved, of mind, life, and faith 
unblemished, he died on the 7th of the 
ides of June, in the year 1648, almost 
seventy years of age. Oliver Hughes, 
his eldest son, to his dearest father has 
dedicated this monument. 


Walker, in his Sufferings of the 
Clergy, P. ii. p. 34, informs us that 
John Hughes, Doctor of Divinity, was 
Archdeacon of Hereford, and had the 
prebend which is called the golden 
prebend ; adding, ‘‘of whom I know 
nothing more, save that I take him to 
be the same John Hughes, who Wood 
saith, vol. i. 139, was admitted Doctor 
of Divinity of Corpus Christi College 
in Oxford in 1621, was then son-in- 
law to Dr. Francis Godwin, bishop of 
this Church, and was beneficed [qu. 
if he lost that also*] somewhere in 
Herefordshire, where he died about 
the year 1648.”” Wood, in his Fasti, 
tells us that he, with three others, 
was made Doctor of Divinity on the 
2nd July 1621. The whole four were 
admitted in the following order: Paul 
Godwin of Magdalen College, com- 
pounder; Robert Robotham of Magda- 
len College, compounder; Thomas 
Godwin, of Christ Church; and John 
Hughes, of Corpus Christi College. 





* That is, as well as his prebend, which 
the Parliamentarians confiscated. 





Epitaph of John Hughes, D.D. Archdeacon of Hereford. 
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Paul and Thomas Godwin were the 
sons of the Bishop of Hereford, and 
Robotham and Hughes were his sons 
in law; the last of which was bene- 
ficed in Herefordshire, where he died 
about 1648. The discovery of the 
monument shews us that this benefice 
was the rectory of Kingsland. 

He was collated to the Archdea- 
conry on the 8th July 1623; which, 
after his deprivation, was not again 
filled up till the Restoration in 1660, 
when, on the 24th Sept. George Ben- 
son, S.T.P. was installed. 

Perhaps some of your readers may 
be able to inform you from which of 
the Anglesey families the Rev. Dr. 
John Hughes was descended. 

Yours, &c. Sam. R. Meyrick. 





Greenwich, 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 18. 

WHEN a disputed point in literary 
history presents itself for examination, 
it seems desirable to fix attention on 
the primary sources of intelligence. 
It may chance to embarrass the ques- 
tion if we take into consideration the 
various statements of those who have 
no direct evidence to produce, or who 
omit to cite their authorities. Such, 
at least, are the notions which 1 have 
been accustomed to entertain with re- 
spect to facts. On matters of opinion, 
pliancy is admissible ; and it may be- 
come me to bow, perhaps somewhat 
obsequiously, to the potent, grave, and 
reverend signiors of literature. 

The authorship of the Espion du 
Grand Seigneur, or Turkish Spy, 
claimed in part for England by Mr. 
Hallam,* is undoubtedly a question of 
no small curiosity. If not a work of 
merit, it has had an extraordinary 
share of popularity ; and as the re- 
marks of your Correspondent, F. R. 
A.t have led me into considerable 
research, I am enabled to offer you 
certain papers which tend to elucidate 
its history. 

The first volume of the Espion du 
Grand Seigneur appeared at Paris, 
chez Claude Barbin, 1684, 12mo. pp. 
285. It was immediately reprinted 
at Amsterdam; and, as Bayle informs 





* Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe, iv. 554. 

+ Vide Aug. p. 142. 

~ Journal des Scavans, 27 Mars, 1684. 
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us, with the consent of Barbin.* I 
shall transcribe the title of the Am- 
sterdam edition, which differs mate- 
rially from that afterwards adopted, 
and also the dedication to Louis XIV. 
which is omitted in the editions of 
London and Cologne. 1 can point 
out no other copy than that in the 
British Museum. It has been access- 
ible in that precious depository more 
than half a century—nevertheless, as 
if the weird sisters had conspired to 
smother the fame of Marana, the vo- 
lume was left untouched by the paper- 
knife till the 10th August, 1840! 


‘‘ L’Espion du Grand-Seigneur, et ses 
relations secretes envoyées au Divan de 
Constantinople; et découvertes 4 Paris 
pendant le Regne de Louis le Grand. 
Traduites de l’Arabe en Italien par le 
Sieur Jean-Paul Marana, et del’Italien en 
Francois par* * *, Ces relations contien- 
nent les evenemens le [sic] plus consi- 
derables de la Chrestienté et de la France, 
depuis l’année 1637, jusques en l’anndée 
1682. A Amsterdam, chez H. Wetstein et 
I. Des Bordes, 1684.” 12mo. pp. 364-144. 

‘* A Lois LE GRAND. 
Sire, 

Il est bien juste que les choses extraor- 
dinaires se découvrent dans un _ regne 
aussi extraordinaire que celuy de Vostre 
Majesté, et que celuy que la fortune a 
choisi pour les trouver, luy en fasse une 
offrande. 

Mahmut Arabe ne nation s’est caché 
dans Paris pendant quarante-cing années, 
ou il servoit d’Espion 4 l’Empereur des 
Turcs, il s’est gouverné de sorte qu’on 
n’a jamais descouvert qu’il y eut vescu, 
et il y est mort dans un Age fort avancé. 

Il a laissé beaucoup de memoires écrits 
en langue Arabe, qui contiennent ce qu’il 
a pi remarquer de plus considerable 
parmy les Chrestiens, et particulierement 
pendant le regne de Vostre Majesté, dont 
il informoit les ministres de la Porte 4 
qui il donnoit des conseils, et des avis. 
Ce qu'il a écrit pourroit passer pour des 
annales de la Chrétienté, si le fil n’en 
estoit souvent interrompu, parce que ses 
lettres estoient adressées 4 plusieurs per- 
sonnes differentes. 

J’ay commencé, Sire, 4 traduire en ma 
langue naturelle les relations de cet Arabe 
qui me sont tombées entre les mains, et je 
prens la liberté d’en presenter & V. M. la 
premiere partie. 

J’ose esperer que Vostre Majest¢é se 
pourra divertir quelques momens A la 





* Nouvelles de la République des Let- 
tres, Mars, 1684. 
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lecture de cet ouvrage, si elle en peut 
derober quelques-uns au soin des affaires 
de sonestat, d’ot dépendent toutes celles 
de la terre. 

Il me restera encore beaucoup A faire, 
Sire, pour achever la traduction de tant 
de lettres; mais si V. M. agrée mon tra- 
vail que ne feray-je pas heureusement ? 

Je suplie tres-humblement V. M. de 
recevoir ce que j’ose luy offrir comme un 
tribut, non pas comme un present, et de 
le recevoir avec cette bonté qui la fait 
autant aimer, comme sa puissance et ses 
conquestes la font craindre. 

La matiere que je traiteray dans les 
autres volumes sera plus grave, plus am- 
ple, et en quelque fagon plus digne de 
V’attention de Vostre Majesté. Et sans 
blesser la modestie quelle fait paroitre en 
toutes choses malgré l’élevation qui la met 
au dessus de tout, V. M. y verra l’histoire 
de sa vie, et de ses triomphes; dont 
V’Arabe qui a fait ses relations, comme 
ennemy, n’a pd parler en flateur. 

Ce Mahmut a sceu si bien vivre, et 
a parlé si justement des rois, des roy- 
aumes, et des autres estats, qu’il n’a 
jamais rien avancé que de veritable, et 
ayant rendu justice 4 tous ceux dont ila 
parlé, il esleve V. M. au dessus de tous 
les autres. 

Je ne dis point & V. M. de quelle 
nation je suis, ni quelle est ma condition, 
parce que les hommes qui ont peu de 
fortune ne sont d’aucun pais. 

Mais si V. M. aprend que je suis né a 
Gennes, je la suplie de me vouloir hono. 
rer de sa royale protection, telle que la 
peut esperer un homme, qui en laissant 
sa patrie, s’est entierement dévoiié au 
service de Vostre Majesté, aux pieds de 
laquelle je me jette pour l’assurer que je 
suis avec le plus profond respect, 

De V. Sacrée Majesté, 
Le tres-humble, tres-obeissant, et 
tres-fidele serviteur, et sujet, 
JeEAN-PAauL MARANA. 

A Paris, le premier jour de Janvier de 
l’an 1684.” 

A copy of the first edition of the 
second volume of the work is pre- 
served in the British Museum. It is 
entitled L’ Espion du Grand-Seigneur, 
etc. Tome second. A Paris, chez 
Claude Barbin, 1686, 12mo. pp. 20+ 
294. This volume has a new dedica- 
tion to Louis XIV., which is omitted 
in the editions of London and Cologne. 
I transcribe it, as it contains impor- 
tant particulars. 

** Au Roy. 
Sire, 

J’eis l’honneur de presenter 4 Vostre 
Majesté il y a déja quelque temps le 
second tome de l’Espion Ture en manu- 
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scrit, et je prens aujourd’huy la liberté 
d’en apporter l’impression 4 ses pieds: 
avec celle du troisiéme. Ce n’est point 
pas ma faute que ces deux volumes ont 
esté si long-temps 4 estre donnez au pu- 
blic, qui me le pardonnera sans doute 
bientost, quand je luy donnerai l’his- 
toire entiere du regne de V. M. le plus 
glorieux qu’ait jamais eu la France, quia 
esté gouvernée par tant de grands Rois. 

Si V. M. veut bien recevoir avec sa 
bonté ordinaire la continuation de cet 
ouvrage, que le zele et l’admiration que 
j’ai pour son auguste personne m/’a fait 
entreprendre, je serai assuré contre tous les 
desseins que pourroient former contre moy 
les plus puissans ennemis que la haine et 
Venvie me puissent susciter, et les armes 
leur tomberont des mains, quand ils ver- 
ront que j’ay trouvé mon asyle auprés du 
plus juste, du plus puissant, et du plus 
redoutable monarque de ]’univers. 

La protection que V. M. voudra bien 
donner 4 un homme qui s’est enti¢rement 
devoiié 4 elle, sera encore un effet digne de 
la clemence du plus grand prince du monde. 
Vous avez fait éprouver cette clemence 
plus qu’humaine aux nations les plus bar- 
bares qui viennent de tous costez pour 
remplir leurs yeux de la majesté qui vous 
environne, et pour faire un aveu public 
qu’une vie toute pleine d’ actions extraordi- 
naires comme la vostre, est fort au dessus 
des avantures fabuleuses de leurs heros 
mémes, et qu’ils ne peuvent rien ima- 
giner qui vous puisse estre comparable. 

Je suis avec un tres-profond respect, 
Sire, 
de Vostre Majesté 
le tres-humble, tres-obeisant et 
tres-fidele serviteur, 
JEAN-Paut Marana.” 

The above dedication seems to prove 
the existence of a third volume in 1686; 
and Le Long confirms it.* That the 
volume was examined and licensed in 
that year admits of no doubt,—witness 
amemorandum by M. Charpentier, and 
the certificate of Marana.t 

‘* Marana étoit de Milan [Genoa] : il est 
auteur de 1’Espion Ture: je dirois volon- 
tiers des particularités de cet Espion, si 
quelqu’un m’en vouloit donner de Cid 
Hamed, dont Miguel de Cervantes dit 
qu’il a tiré son Histoire de D. Quixote ; car 
ces deux Turcs-la, ont été aussi réels un 
que l’autre: il n’y a personne qui ne 
s’appercoive que l’Espion Turc, n’est 

qu’un personnage fantastique, que l’auteur 





* Bibliothéque Historique de la France. 
Paris, 1719, fol. p. 513. 
, t Carpentariana. Paris, 1724, 12mo. p. 
29. 
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a imaginé pour débiter d’une maniére plus 
ingénieuse l’histdire du dernier siecle. 
Ainsi le bon Musulman Mamut n’est 
point natif de Constantinople, de Dalep, 
ni de Damas, mais bien du cerveau de 
Pillustrissimo Signor Paolo Marana; et 
pour persuader davantage ceux qui ne 
voudront pas croire ce que je dis, ils liront 
le certificat que voici, dont j’ai l’original: 
je crois qu’ils ne peuvent souhaiter de 
preuve plus convaincante, pour leur faire 
connoitre que Marana est auteur de |’ Es- 
pion Ture. 

Je soussigné Gio Paolo Marana auteur 
du Livre Manuscrit Italien intitulé, 1’ Es- 
ploratore Turco tomo terzo, reconnois, 
que M. Charpentier commis par Mon- 
seigneur le Chancelier pour la revision 
dudit Manuscrit, ne m’a accordé son cer- 
tificat pour l’impression dudit Manuscrit, 
qu’a condition d’oster quatre endroits, le 
premier, &c. Partant je promets d’dter 
dudit Manuscrit les endroits ci-dessus 
marquez; ensorte qu’il n’en reste aucun 
vestige, puisque sans cela ledit certificat ne 
m’auroit pas été donné par ledit sieur Char- 
pentier : et pour stireté de ce que dessus que 
je reconnois étre veritable, et que je pro- 
mets a’ executer ponctuellement, j’ay signé 
le present ecrit. .4 Paris ce 28 Septembre 
1686. Ainsi signé JEAN PAuLMARANE.” 


We now have it in evidence that 
Marana published three volumes of 
the Espion Turc in the years 1684-6; 
and if I cannot report the date of the 
subsequent volumes, the silence of Le 
Long, De Bure, Brunet, Barbier, Qué- 
rard, and other bibliographers, must 
be my excuse. If we consult the bio- 
graphers of Marana, we shall have to 
complain of the same deficiency of in- 
formation. Indeed, the audacious infi- 
delity of the English and French 
editors of the work, in suppressing 
the name of the author, had almost 
consigned Marana to oblivion. ‘‘Ja- 
mais livre,” says the learned La Mon- 
noye, “‘nes’est mieux débité ;”” ¢ but 
the author has been as mysterious a 
person as his own Mahmut! 

Le Long gave some account of Ma- 
rana in 1719.§ His gigantic volume, 
however, was not in every library; 
and when the posthumous miscellany 
of M. Charpentier appeared in 1724, 
the note on Marana, as the author of 
the Espion Turc, was received as a 
curiosity of literature. ‘‘ Plusieurs,’’ 
says a periodical writer, “‘1’ont attribué 





¢ CEuvres choisies de la Monnoye. A la 
Haye, 1770, 8vo. iii. 197 
§ Bibliotheque Historique, p. 513. 
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a feu M. Bayle.”* The note of Char- 
pentier was obviously insufficient for 
the purposes of biography, and Ma- 
rana was neither commemorated in 
the General Dictionary of 1734, nor in 
the Grand Dictionnaire Historique of 
1740. His earliest biographer was M. 
Dreux du Radier. In 1754 that estim- 
able man of letters published an 
ample memoir of his life and writings.t 
He had examined all his printed works, 
and had obtained access to a portion 
of his MSS. This memoir was epi- 
tomised by M. Drouet in the Grand 
Dictionnaire Historique of 1759.{ Thus, 
after a-lapse of more than sixty years, 
was Marana admitted into the Temple 
of Fame. 

M. Dreux du Radier, M. Drouet, 
M. Weiss,§ and other biographers of 
Marana, state that he published six 
volumes of the Espion Ture in 1684, 
and following years; but they do not 
furnish the dates of the latter volumes. 
We must once more have recourse to 
Marana himself. If we do not learn 
what he had published, we shall learn 
what he had composed. I extract from 
the address Au lecteur in the Portrait 
de Louis le Grand, A Paris, 1691; a 
small volume, ‘‘ achevé d’imprimer 
pour la premiere fois le 25 Juillet 
1690.” It was translated from the 
Italian of Marana by M. de Saint 
Olon, Gentilhomme Ordinaire du Roy ; 
and is dedicated to Cardinal d’Estrées. 


*¢ Au reste, je suis bien-aise de répon- 
dre icy comme en passant aux plaintes 
qu’on m’a fait de toutes parts, de ce que 
suivant ma promesse, je ne donne pas au 
public la continuation de mon Espion du 
Grand Seigneur. La confusion qui m’en 
reste est beaucoup plus grande que le 
plaisir dont vous croyez ¢tre privé. Les 
difficultez que j’y ay rencontrées, soit par 
la lenteur de ceux qui me font l’hon- 
neur de traduire les relations de Mamut 
Arabe, soit par les longueurs ordinaires 
des Reviseurs de Livres, soit enfin par 
d’autres obstacles secrets, sont cause que 
depuis trois ans, environ une douzaine de 
petits volumes qui sont achevez en ma 
langue, ne le sont point encor en la votre. 
J’espere neanmoins qu’ils le seront bien- 
tét.’’ 

(To be continued.) 





* Journal de Verdun, Oct. 1724, p. 250. 
+ Ibid. Sept. and Oct. 1754. 

+ G. D. H. vii. 188. 

§ Biog. Univ. xxvi. 555 
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Mr. Ursan, 

I AM induced to pen a few hasty 
remarks on the present state of the 
ancient Church of Great Yarmouth, and 
to attempt a record (not chronological? 
of the many wanton injuries it has 
from age to age sustained. 

The original Church, dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, was erected by Herbert 
Losinga, Bishop of Norwich, about 
the year 1123, but was greatly enlarged 
in 1250. The whole building partakes 
of the styles of architecture of these and 
the intervening periods, with the 
exception of the south aile of the chan- 
cel, which is built of flint, and with 
the depressed arch of about 1400. 

The Church altogether is of very ex- 
traordinary size. It is composed ofa 
nave, north and south ailes of much 
larger dimensions than the nave, a 
transept with centre tower, and a 
chancel, with north and south ailes, 
but not extending so far towards the 
east : the extreme length of the building 
externally is about 260 feet, and the 
breadth about 185.|| 

In the year 1551, by an order of the 
Assembly, the brasses were torn from 
the tombstones to make weights and 
measures forthe use of the town. To 
this extraordinary order, which severed 
from the living the affectiouate memo- 
rials of kindred and friendly ties, of va- 
lour and of filial piety, may be fairly at- 
tributed the subsequent indifference 
and neglect to which this unfortunate 
Church has been since exposed. 

In 1705 a pious individual bequeath- 
ed a sum of money to erect a gallery 
for ‘‘ Decayed Seamen,”’ and the whole 
nave was appropriated for its recep- 
tion, and thus was effectually extin- 
guished the beauties and proportions 
of the building, the north aile being 
excluded from the Church, and proba- 
bly the organ first placed in the south 
aile. To give the occupants more 
light in this misplaced gallery, two of 
the massy columns with their super- 
structure were removed: thus con- 
verting four pointed arches into two of 
semi-circular form. This ‘‘ bold de- 
sign”’ (as it was called), as will be rea- 
dily anticipated, had well nigh proved 
destructive to the building: the tran- 





|| Good views of the Church are given 
in Neale’s Churches. 
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septs were shaken, and the tower ma- 
terially rent, and very heavy was the 
outlay to save it from entire ruin. 

The demolition of the noble window 
of the north transept must next be re- 
corded. The aperture is partially 
blocked up with brick-work, and the 
remaining space filled with a most 
barbarous imitation in wooden gothic. 

Of the four great arches between the 
ailes and transepts one only remains 
open, the others being obscured by gal- 
leries or filled with masonry. 

The four more lofty and beautiful 
arches under the tower, with their en- 
riched and finely banded columns, 
betray the full force of reckless muti- 
lation. No ornament is spared, and 
many are unnecessarily lopped off that 
obstructed the application of a bond of 
wood or an iron cramp. All effect 
produced by fine proportion is obscured 
by useless galleries, or by rough and 
clumsy appendages of the carpenter, at 
once mean, trivial, and misplaced. 

About the year 1790 the east end of 
the chancel fell; and probably economy, 
certainly not taste, prompted the 


application of the inner wall of the 


confessionary as the base of the new 
gable, and the rude imitation in wood 
of a gothic window, which now dis- 
figures this part of the Church, was 
erected. The two north and south 
windows of the altar (originally three) 
are much defaced, andnearly filled with 
brick-work. The original large window 
of the north aile has in its turn given 
way to another in the worst possible 
taste, combined with a proportion of 
brick-work, and some ancient capitals 
and corbel heads, purloined from some 
other parts of the Church. 

In 1812 the pillar between the two 
new formed circular arches gave way 
beneath its increased burden, and the 
building was again exposed to imminent 
danger. 

The original window of the south 
aile maintained, in a miserable state of 
decay, its fine tracery to the present 
period 1840, when the trustees, to 
complete the general disfigurement, 
ordered its destruction. 

I here terminate my catalogue of in- 
juries, omitting but too many of 
greater or less importance. The care 
of this fine old Church is confided to 
a body of trustees who derive an 
ample fund for its preservation from a 
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duty on coals consumed in the town. 
The patronage being vested in the 
Dean of Norwich in right of his 
deanery, the preservation of the chan- 
cel is necessarily his peculiar province. 
Yours, &c. H.D. 

Mr. Ursan, 

IT is well known among the clergy 
that the later editions of the Psalms 
by Sternhold and Hopkins are very 
different from the original. Hearne, 
in his Glossary to Robert of Glouces- 
ter’s Chronicle, mentions the version 
of the first Psalm in its original state 
to be thus :— 

‘¢The man is blest that has not dent 

to wicked reade his ear,’’ &c, 
Which is altered in these words :— 

‘¢ The man is blest that has not lent 

to wicked men his ear,’’ &c. 
Hearnesays, “‘ spurious editions, because 
not only here, but quite throughout 
the whole book of Psalms, are strange 
alterations, all for the worse,” &c. 
&c.; and this, he says, ‘‘ will easily 
be perceived from comparing the spu- 
rious edition in 1723 with the old 
editions, which ought carefully to be 
sought after, and kept as curiosities.” 

In examining the Library in 
Chelmsford church, I saw a folio 
Prayer Book dated 1700; and, on re- 
ferring to Sternhold and Hopkins’s 
Psalms, I find that the original words 
were altered long before 1723, being 
printed by J. Richardson and T. 
Hodgkin for the Company of Sta- 
tioners, 1697. 

I have a small edition in 12mo. 
with the date 1693, which has the 
original text, and also an earlier edi- 
tion, i. e. 1582, printed by J. Daye, and 
bound up with the Hebrew Psalms. 

Hearne also mentioned another cor- 
ruption in the cxvith Psalm,— 

*¢ I to the Lord will pay the vowes 

that I to him behight.” 
Which is thus altered :— 
“*T to the Lord will pay my vows 
with joy and great delight.’ 
My edition of 1693 is the same as 
above, but in the edition of 1582 the 
second line is thus :— 

‘* that I wave him behight.”’ 
Perhaps some of your correspondents 
may furnish some more minute ac- 
count of these Psalms from other edi- 
tions, J. A, Repton. 
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Serviens ad Legem: A Report of pro- 
ceedings before the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council, and in the 
Court of Common Pleas, in relation 
to a Warrant for the Suppression of 
the Antient Privileges of the Ser- 
Jeants at Law, with Explanatory 
Documents and Notes. By James 
Manning, Serjeant at Law. Lond. 
8vo0. 1840. 


«THE Serseants’ Case!” Nay, 
then, Justice is really even-handed, and 
the poisoned chalice does occasionally 
turn to the lips of those who mix it. 
The Serszants’ Case! They, who, 
for a period so long that ‘‘ the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary,” 
have dealt in the Cases of other 
people, and in successive generations 
have grown fat and wealthy upon 
them, have at length themselves be- 
come ‘‘a Case.” They have been 
taught what it is to be ousted of their 
privileges by a reforming Chancellor 
and an obsequious bench; they have 
become experimentally, and in their 
own persons, acquainted with some of 
the misery of the law’s delay; they 
have been driven to hunt up their evi- 
dences; to investigate the birth, pa- 
rentage, and education of their craft ; 
to dig deeper into black letter for 
themselves than a large fee would in- 
duce them to do for a client; to pe- 
tition, and make their statements, and 
abide their days of hearing, and 
be snubbed by the Privy Council, and, 
in fine, and in one word, they have 
been taught to know, in some little 
degree, ‘‘ what hell it is in suing long 
to bide.” 

But these Serjeants are a peculiar 
people. They are in the nature of 
caltraps*—throw them down as you 





* Some of our readers may not object 
to be reminded that these were globes of 
ironwith spikes fastened into them, in such 
a manner, that, fall as they might, one 
spike always remained perpendicular. 


Gent. Mag, Vor, XIV. 


will, there is sure be a very awkward 
point uppermost. Only mark the 
oath they take :—‘‘ You shall swear 
well and truly to serve the King’s 
people as one of the Serjeants at Law; 
and you shall truly counsel them that 
you be retained with, arrer your 
CUNNING!” That is just it. Not 
after your skill, or your knowledge, or 
your wisdom, or your learning—no- 
thing of the sort—but after your Cun- 
ning! Cunning is their peculiarity, 
their forte, their stock in trade. They 
are a race of cunning men; the only 
successors, as far as we can see, of the 
cunning men who used anciently to 
help inquirers to stolen goods and 
lost sweethearts. They do not now- 
a-days go precisely the same way to 
work as in times of yore, but modern 
usages afford symbolic traces of their 
ancient course of practice. The Com- 
mon Pleas is their magic circle, and 
woe betide the intruder who ventures 
within its confines ! He soon disco- 
vers that he has no business there. 
Would he speak? upon the mandate 
of Jupiter Tindal and the Dii Minores 
his tongue forgets its office. Would 
he move? alas! petrified by their 
frowns, not even a half-guinea motion 
can he make. The Serjeants engross 
every thing, but the pleas, and, even 
them, they insist uponsigning. ‘“‘ You,” 
said the gracious Lord Chief Justice, 
addressing the non-serjeants at the 
bar, ‘‘ you may draw as many pleas as 
you please: we can only see that 
pleas are signed by a Serjeant. A 
party may draw his plea.’”’—(The Ser- 
jeants’ Case, p. 334.) Can con- 
descension go beyond this? The 
wretch whose dire misfortune it is to 
be seduced or compelled to enter the 
Common Pleas, is kindly allowed to 
expend his last penny in the purchase 
of a sheet of paper; he may inscribe 
upon it his plea; it may be faultless; 
but the ministers of that law which 
is said to be open to every body shake 
2M 
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their wigs at it, and close their eyes, 
unless it comes to them authenticated 
by a Serjeant’s mark, in proof that 
his hand has been crossed with gold. 
Truly, these gentlemen keep their oath 
—they do advise the Queen’s subjects 
** after their cunning.” 

And what is the origin of these 
great privileges? How did this mo- 
nopoly arise? Who are these Ser- 
jeants? It is obvious from the book 
before us that they are not very much 
inclined to look back to the source 
from whence they sprang ; they want 
to make it appear that they were dig- 
nified persons from the beginning of 
time. But this is merely an example 
of that common foible, the anxiety to 
raise the status of our ancestors, in 
order to make ourselves appear illus- 
trious. The truth must be told, and, 
whatever their cunning may enable 
them to say to the contrary, a Serjeant 
was originally merely Serviens—a 
serving-man. It was indeed, as Spel- 
man has remarked—*‘ nomen multipli- 
cis muneris: sed ministerii prorsus, non 
magistrattis aut magisterit.”” (Gloss. 
511.) Whoever, the same writer 
proceeds, are called Serjeants are, 
by that very name, understood to be 
servants; persons who submit to the 
will and obey the commands of others. 
Serviens, therefore, was the name of the 
genus ; but it comprehended many dif- 
ferent species; and the species, when 
numerous, frequently received a title, 
indicative of the character of the service 
—hence the specific names of Serviens 
ad Legem, a Serjeant-at-Law; Ser- 
viens ad Arma, a Serjeant-at-Arms, 
and so forth. Again Serjeanty, as ap- 
plied to the tenure of lands, was 
merely service; to hold by Serjeanty, 
was to hold by some defined and spe- 
cific acts of service : and such tenures 
were of two kinds, Grand Serjeanty, 
when the act to be done was of a cha- 
racter esteemed honourable or digni- 
fied, and not to be performed by depu- 
ty without licence, as to carry the 
King’s banner, to be his champion 
at his coronation ; and Petit Serjeanty, 
when the act was of a trifling or un- 
dignified character, and did not require 
personal attendance. 

Mr. Serjeant Manning, in the book 
before us, has given a collection of 
Serjeanties, or different services to be 
rendered for lands, derived from the 
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Testa de Nevill, and one or two others 
of our Record Publications, (p. 286— 
297,) and Blount, as is well known, 
published a work upon the subject, 
These sufficiently explain who were 
the first Serjeants. 

Thus, the manor of Stoke-Norton 
in Oxfordshire was held by the Ser- 
jeanty, or service, of carving before the 
King on Christmas-day (Blount, 74, 
Beckwith’s ed.) ; here was a Ser- 
jeant-Carver. Bondby in  Lincoln- 
shire was held by the Serjeanty of 
carrying a white rod before the King 
on Christmas-day, (ibid. 75); here 
was a Serjeant-Verger. Lands in 
Kent were held by the Serjeanty of 
supporting the King’s head whenever 
he crossed from Dover to Whitsand 
(ibid. 76); here was a Serjeant who 
no doubt wished the King might never 
be sea-sick. Hoton, in Cumberland, 
was held by the Serjeanty of holding 
the King’s stirrup whenever he mount- 
ed his horse in Carlisle Castle (ibid. 
77); here was a Serjeant Stirrup-holder. 
Sibertoft, in Northamptonshire, was 
held by the service of carrying the 
King’s bow through all the forests of 
England (ibid. 92); here was a Ser- 
jeant Bow-bearer. Kingston Russell, 
in Dorsetshire, was held by the service 
of counting the King’s chessmen, and 
putting them away when the King 
left off playing (ibid. 98*) ; here was 
a Serjeant Warden-of-the-Chessmen. 
Lands in Somerset were held by the 
service of being Usher of the King’s 
hall (ibid. 110*) ; here was a Serjeant- 
Usher. In like manner, Huxthon, in 
Berks, produced a Serjeant Cup-bearer 
(ibid. p. 110*) ; Guedding, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, a Serjeant Watchman (p. 
112*) ; and in Serjeant Manning’s 
collection we find a Serjeant Latiner 
or interpreter (Serjeants’ Case, 287), a 
Serjeant Cook (ibid. 288), a Serjeant 
Writ- Server or precept bearer (ibid,289), 
a Serjeant Coroner, a Serjeant Farrier 
(ibid. 292), a Serjeant Wolf-Destroyer 
(ibid. 294), and a multitude of others. 
In like manner the King’s Serjeant-at- 
Law was, and is, his Serjeant-Lawyer, 
his Serving-man in matters of law, and 
his oath is ‘‘ Ye shall swear that ye 
shall well and truly serve the King and 
his people, as one of his Serjeants at 
Law.” (Book of Oaths, 138 ; Serjeants’ 
Case, 191.) 

In like manner individuals were, and 
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still are, in the habit of retaining 
persons to serve them in matters of 
law. Anciently this used to be the 
general practice of corporations, in 
whose accounts a fee per term to their 
retained legal adviser is of common 
occurrence, and it has not escaped the 
diligence of Mr. Serjeant Manning, 
that, in the Plumpton Correspondence, 
p. 152 n. there is acopy of a singular 
retainer of a council for Sir Robert 
Plompton. It is by deed, and speci- 
fies the fees he was to receive upon 
certain contingencies likely to happen 
in the progress of the cause. 

It seems to have been the case that 
these sworn ‘‘ Serving men in matters 
of law,””—men ready to be retained to 
serve any suitor—had an exclusive 
audience in the court of Common Pleas 
from time immemorial down to the 
happy reign of William IV. who, being 
a Reformer, directed the court to be 
thrown open to all practising Barris- 
ters, and this he did by a warrant or 
order, under his sign manual. The 
judges received and acted upon King 
William’s order with all possible sub- 
mission, and, for some five years, the 


Common Pleas was an arena open to 


allcomers. At length the Serjeants in 
esse at the date of King William’s 
order, petitioned the Queen to cause 
its validity to be inquired into, which, 
being done before the Privy Council, 
it was unanimously consented, even 
by the Lord Chancellor at the time the 
order was issued, that, as an act of 
prerogative, it was indefensible. The 
Court was thereupon again inclosed, 
and the Serjeants restored to their old 
monopoly. 

The case is certainly a singular, and 
in many senses, an important one, and 
clearly deserves to be had in remem- 
brance. Serjeant Manning’s book 
contains a report of all the proceedings, 
and also a large appendix full of 
curious matter connected with legal 
antiquities, got together with diligence 
and set forth in a pleasant, readable 
manner. 


Archeologia ; or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Vol. XXVUI. 
Part Il. 


Extraets from the Liberate Rolls, re- 
lative to Loans supplied by Italian Mer- 
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chants to the Kings of England, in the 
13th and 14th Centuries, with an intro- 
ductory Memoir. By Edward A. Bond, 
Esq. 


The paper of Mr. Bond is every 
amusing and instructive on a subject 
little touched hitherto by antiquaries 
and historians, but which, if closely 
pursued, would throw light on many 
collateral circumstances in the history 
of the arts, and commercial relations 
throughout Europe in the darker ages. 
We should find that from the wreck 
of the Roman Empire were snatched 
those vital principles of science and 
polity which saved the whole of 
Europe from being submerged in the 
flood of barbarism and brute force, 
which had at length swept away and 
obliterated the landmarks and bound- 
aries of Imperial Rome. She no longer 
a republic, says our author, had lost 
her institutions, her freedom, and her 
virtue; but her original vigour was 
inherited by the cities it had propa- 
gated. 


‘Tt may be said that, before the irrup- 
tion of the barbarians, the fields of Italy 
presented a scene of growing prosperity ; 
for, although at Rome itself all was cor- 
ruption and decay, around it were spring- 
ing up in youthful strength and beauty 
cities which promised to rival its early 
grandeur. Successive invasions checked 
their growth, and reduced them to pover- 
ty and weakness. Still they preserved 
vitality, and centuries of warfare and 
affliction restored them the courage and 
manly virtues which long previous inac- 
tivity had enervated. In the year 951, 
when Otho I. entered Italy and reduced 
Berenger Il. to vassalage, he found a 
country covered with cities already sur- 
rounding themselves with walls to resist 
the attacks of the great feudal lords who 
preyed upon them. ‘Their power and 
consequence rapidly increased. Repeated 
experience convinced the poor and in- 
dustrious that they could only be safe by 
combination ; and they sought refuge in 
those societies where all were equally in- 
terested in resisting oppression, and in 
framing just laws for the welfare of the 
community. Armed and fortified, they 
reinforced their population by the multi- 
tudes who came to ask the shelter of their 
walls. Neighbouring towns hastened to 
place themselves under their protection ; 
and contributed to the territorial pro- 
perty they were fast acquiring. 


| Power- 
ful states 


were at length established, 
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which secured and constantly added to 
their strength and riches by the equality 
of their government, and their mutual 
league and correspondence. They first 
emerged from the barbarism which had 
overspread Europe — they threw en- 
lightenment around them, and with their 
growth civilization revived throughout 
the world. 

‘¢ But the circumstance which most de- 
serves attention from its commercial con- 
sequences was the rise of the city of Ve- 
nice, to which the misfortunes of Italy 
gave birth. Early in the fifth century, 
the most wealthy of the inhabitants took 
refuge from the persecution of barbarian 
hordes in the marshes at the extremity of 
the Adriatic; where the nature of the 
situation afforded them shelter. The city 
which sprung up there became an asylum 
for the wealthy and intelligent, who, long 
prevented from acquiring property in 
land by the predatory bands which in- 
fested the country, were constrained to 
employ their energies in commerce and 
navigation. Thei geographical position, 
as well as political circumstances, drew 
them to the Levant. The connexion be- 
tween Italy and the Greek empire had never 
been entirely broken, and now it was des- 
tined to be renewed and confirmed. We 
find traces of the Venetians in Constanti- 
nople and in Syria throughout the ninth 
and tenth centuries, and in the eleventh 
a new stimulus was to be given to their 
activity, and a wider scope to its exertion, 
by the Crusades. The pilgrims, who in 
large numbers visited Jerusalem, had 
already contributed to give an eastern di- 
rection to their commerce; but now 
armies were to be transported and sup- 
plied with equipments and provisions. 
At the same time the increasing dangers 
to which the Greek Empire was ex- 
posed by the fermentation excited by 
these religious expeditions, and _ their 
own conscious weakness, urged the Em- 
perors of Constantinople to draw closer 
the alliance with so powerful a peo- 
‘ple. Grants of privileges followed each 
other in quick succession, and every 
sacrifice was made to attach them to the 
Emperor’s interest ; while the Venetians 
were sufficiently clear-sighted to appreciate 
and profit by the advantages of their posi- 
tion. At the commencement of the 
twelfth century they were enjoying a lu- 
crative commerce throughout the Grecian 
Empire, were protected to a degree be- 
yond the native merchants by privileges 
almost unlimited, and were in possession 
of extensive factories in Constantinople, 
in Syria, and in Palestine. Quickly fol- 
fowing in the steps of the Venetians, the 
Genoese and Pisans shared these advan. 
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tages. They were hardly less favoured at 
Constantinople, and in Palestine they ob- 
tained equal liberties. It may be attri- 
buted to the Crusades that, in the course 
of one century, merchants, who before had 
trembled to leave the coasts of their own 
country, and who abroad were oppressed 
with arbitrary imposts and extortion, and . 
harassed with every variety of danger, 
now found on foreign shores splendid es- 
tablishments of their fellow-citizens, en- 
joying undisturbed their own manners, 
laws, and customs.”’ 


The author goes on to shew the 
rise of bankers and money-lenders in 
Italy, who, extending their transactions 
throughout Europe, became the agents 
for collecting the revenue of the see of 
Rome through every part of the ° 
Christian world. They supplied the 
necessities of the Crusaders in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
position of the Lombards and Tuscans 
enabled them readily to transact ex- 
changes of property, and to furnish 
personal equipments to the champions 
of the cross in Palestine. 

The Jews, persecuted and proscribed, 
were unequal competitors with the 
Italians in their advances ; the Ita- 
lian merchants, as agents of the Pope, 
carried out to the fullest extent the 
views ofthat power which had contrived, 
with the glorious dispensations of the 
Gospel, to establish a policy for en- 
slaving at once the consciences and 
property of mankind. Caursini,* or 
Caursines, was the reccived appella- 
tion of these moncy-lenders, the deri- 
vation of which appears to be by no 
means certain, but is supposed to have 
arisen from Caorsi, a town of Lom- 
bardy, where they first practised their 
financial transactions. They found 
their way into England, whose inter- 
nal resources held out ample tempta- 
tion for their cupidity, and they are 
designated in honest indignation by 
the monk of St. Alban’s,—Matthew 
Paris, as an abominable pest; they 
leaving no one in his country unen- 
tangled in their toils. The posses- 
sions of religious houses among other 
property became peculiarly their prey, 
and they on such sccurity stipulated 
for the repayment of their loans on a 
certain day, or for interest after 
the rate of two marks for every 


* Vide Du Cange, Glossar. in voce. 
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ten lent, for every two months during 
which the principal should remain 
unpaid, so that it is evident that for 
every hundred marks remaining due 
for twelve months, an interest of one 
hundred and twenty marks would ac- 
crue; arate of usance that must have 
soon brought the lands and goods of 
the borrower within the power of the 
lender. Matthew Paris gives the 
form of one of these extortionary 
bonds at length.* 

The decline of the Italian money 
lenders in England appears to have 
taken place about the reign of Edw. 
III. whose wars in France perpetually 
required the sinews of warfare by way 
of loan. The following is an account 
which Giovanni Villani, a coutempo- 
rary writer, gives of the failure of the 
most distinguished Florentine mer- 
chants. 


*¢ At the period of the war between the 
Kings of France and England, the com- 
panies of the Bardi and Peruzzi, of Flo- 
rence, were the King of England’s mer- 
chants. All his revenues and wools came 
into their hands, and they furnished from 
them all his expenses. But the expenses 
so much exceeded the revenues that the 
King of England, when he returned home 
from the war, found himself indebted for 
principal, assignments and rewards, to 
the Bardi more than 100,000 marks ster- 
ling, and to the Peruzzi more than 
135,000 marks. Of these sums a consi- 
derable portion consisted in assignments 
which the King had made to them in 
times passed: but they were rash enough, 
whether from covet of gain or led on by 
the hope of recovering the entire debt, to 
give them up, and entrust all their own 
property and that of others in their keep- 
ing, to this one Prince. And observe, that 
a large part of the money they had lent 
was not their own capital, but had been 
borrowed by them or received on trust 
from fellow-citizens and strangers. And 
great danger hence accrued both to them 
and to the city of Florence. For not 
being able to answer the calls of their 
creditors in England and Florence, and 
elsewhere, where they trafficked, they lost 
their credit on all sides, and became 
bankrupts; and especially the Peruzzi. 
Yet they avoided complete ruin by their 
possessions in the city and territory of 
Florence, and by the great power and 
rank which they held in the republic. 





* Hist. Major Matt. Paris, Edit, 
Wats, p. 418. 
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This failure, and the expenses of the 
state in Lombardy, greatly reduced the 
wealth and condition of the merchants 
and traders of Florence, and of the whole 
community. For the Bardi and Peruzzi 
had held so large a share of the com- 
merce of Christendom, that upon their 
fall every other merchant was suspected 
and distrusted. Our city of Florence, 
in consequence, received a shock, such as 
had not been experienced before for many 
years. But, to add to the reverses of these 
companies, the King of France caused 
them and other Florentines throughout 
his dominions to be pillaged of all their 
merchandize and property, both on ac- 
count of the bankruptcy and because we 
had been obliged to borrow money of his 
subjects, to expend on our affairs in Lom- 
bardy and Lucca: and this caused the 
ruin of many other smaller companies of 
Florence.’’t 


This paper has a somewhat lengthy 
appendix of extracts from the liberate 
rolls in the Tower, of which the fol- 
lowing is a brief specimen. 


*¢ 44 Edw. III. m. 1.—Rex, efc. Man- 
damus vobis quod, receptis penes vos lit- 
teris nostris pateutibus, per quas tenemur 
Ascelino Simonetti, mercatori de Luka, 
in ducentis marcis, nuper, ex mutuo, a pre- 
fato Ascelino ad opus Regis receptis, et 
eisdem litteris in recepta scaccarii nostri, 
pro exoneratione nostra, cancellatis, pree- 
fato Ascelino, vel attornatis suis, dictas 
ducentas marcas de thesauro nostro solva- 
tis. T. R. apud Westm. &c.”’ 


On Anglo-Saxon Runes, by John M. 
Kemble. 

Of this ingenious and learned dis- 
sertation, well worthy of the deposi- 
tory in which it finds a place, a co- 
pious abstract was given in our Ma- 
gazine for Jan. last, p. 74; but it will 
admit of some further notice. Mr. 
Kemble, with some ironical severity 
on the speculations of former antiqua- 
ries, has we think successfully shewn 
that the language of the Runic inscrip- 
tions in this country and in Germany, 
Denmark, &c. is by no means iden- 
tical. Identity of characters may, with 
slight variations, prevail; but identity 
of the words which they perpetuate is 
quite another matter. 

Mr. Kemble shews that the word 
rune strictly means mysterium, a secret. 
A privy councillor or confidential se- 


+ Giovann, Villan. 1. xi, c. 87, 
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eretary, was by the Anglo-Saxons 


called a rin wita. The verb rynan 
means to whisper. 


Review.—Archeologia, 


‘© He rowned * in his ear.”’ 


Runa, a whisperer; but in its far 
earlier and truer sense a magician. 
Whether the Runic characters derive 
in any degree their form from the 
Greek and Roman may admit a doubt. 
They are almost altogether modifica- 
tions of the position and combinations 
of the letter I. and it is quite obvious 
that such a mode of writing was most 
readily applicable to the materials on 
which the inscriptions were placed : 
notches andscratches of a straight form 
were made with greater facility on 
stones, wood, the barks of trees, &c. 
than curvilinear characters. Much 
even of the old Greek and Latin al- 
phabets are founded on this principle, 
and but three or four letters of their 
list are formed of the O and its divi- 
sions. The conjecture has often arisen 
to our minds that alphabetic writing 
was of divine origin. Clumsy and 
miserable expedients for graphic re- 
cord were the characters employed by 
the learned Egyptians: such also are 
those of the Chinese, and the pictorial 
archives of the Peruvians; but the 
means which the Almighty thought 
fit to employ on the awful occasion 
when he delivered the law to the 
Prophet for his people—‘‘ out of the 
midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of the 
thick darkness, and wrote his words 
with his own finger on two tables of 
stone,’’t—these means, we say, were 
probably alphabetic writing, and, in 
support of this idea, it may be ob- 
served that the Hebrew letters, and 
those employed by other castern na- 
tions, have a very peculiar form ; 
imagination might refer them to a 
mysterious and supernatural source. 
However different nations may have 
modified the forms of letters, it might 
perhaps be no very difficult task to 
deduce from the Hebrew the rise 
of all alphabetic writing. We do not 


* Mr. Kemble notices the term to 
round in the ear, but the true old Eng- 
lish word is to rown, as may be shewn by 
various examples, which orthography 
brings it indeed nearer to its original 
source. 

7 Deut. chap. 5, y. 22. 
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put forth this suggestion with super- 
stitious confidence, but it may be 
worthy of the consideration of the 
learned; and that letters were re- 
ceived traditionally as possessing 
something of a highly sacred and mys- 
terious character even among heathen 
nations is shewn by Mr. Kemble in 
the following passage. 


[Sept. 


‘* The knowledge of letters and their 
powers was confined to certain classes only 
of the people. History and tradition as- 
sure us that they were known to that fa- 
mily which furnished the Teutonic tribes 
with priests and kings, and to both old 
and young among the women, the sacred 
sex. Yet to many even of these, and to 
all but these, they were in themselves 
mysterious and awful symbols, and hence 
the name given to them, viz. Rin stafas, 
mysterious staves, {Bedwulf, 1. 3388] an- 
swering to the later Bocstafas or Latin 
characters, the modern German Buch- 
staben.”’ p. 329. 

The earliest runes werecut onthe sur- 
faces of stone or wood, and wereused for 
the monuments of the dead, for impart- 
ing mysterious efficacy to weapons and 
divining lots, most eminently in a 
cabalistic sense were they to be con- 
sidered runes, the secret whispers of 
those viewless beings{ which are 
held not irrationally by some to per- 
vade the earth and air, as ministers 
for good and evil, both when we sleep 
and when we wake. The direct invoca- 
tion of these, without reference to Him 
whose ministers they are, constituted 
the nature and wickedness of the art 
magical. That supernatural agents 
were formerly permitted to exercise 
much power in the world, is asserted 
by the concurrent testimony of heathen 
authors, and of holy writ. Mr. Kemble 
most interestingly shews the hostility 
of Christian missionaries to the runes ; 
as the invention of Woden, the secret 
characters of the priests and prophet- 
esses ; the means of pagan augury, the 
necessary adjuncts to the carmina di- 
abolica of the heathen, they were pro- 
scribed by the Christian priesthood in 
every part of Europe. That the Runic 
characters were used in England at 
the very earliest period for Christian 
inscriptions, Mr. Kemble thinks was 
owing to the priests themselves be- 
coming converts to Christianity. 





} See Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
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Struck like the Apostle of the Gentiles 
by the irresistible fire of divine con- 
viction, they broke their rune-charmed 
staves, and deeper than ‘‘did ever 
plummet sound” they drowned their 
magic tablets. 

In the course of his luminous es- 
say, Mr. Kemble proves that a know- 
ledge of the Anglo-Saxon and its dia- 
lects, and a familiarity with the Anglo- 
Saxon runes, are qualifications quite 
indispensable towards deciphering in- 
scriptions. 


Observations on some Ancient Pieces of 
Ordnance, discovered in the Island of 
Walney, in Lancashire. By C. D. 
Archibald, Esq. 


. The invention of gunpowder and 
heavy artillery, followed as it was by 
that of hand guns, occasioned as great 
a revolution in the art of war, as the 
application of steam to the purposes 
of locomotion will in a few years in 
the intercourse of districts and nations. 
It is exceedingly pleasing to find the 
relations of our chroniclers and the 
pictorial illustrations of our ancient 
MSS. fully confirmed by relics of a 
tangible nature. Such is the kind of 
testimony afforded by the discovery of 
a quantity of ordnance materiel, con- 
sisting of great guns and shot, on the 
shore of the Isle of Walney, in Lanca- 
shire. This spot is insulated only at 
the time of flood tide, is about twelve 
miles long and one broad, and lies at 
the entrance of Morecambe bay, ad- 
joining that part of the county pala- 
tine called Furness. 


‘¢ Near the south end of Walney is an- 
other small island, Peel or Pile of Foul- 
drey, on which are considerable ruins of 
an ancient castle, erected by the Abbots 
of Furness, at the close of the reign of 
Edward II. as aplace of refuge during in- 
testine commotions, and for the protec- 
tion of the haven which it commands. On 
the western shore of the Isle of Walney, 
and between it and the Castle of Peel, a 
faithful tradition had pointed for ages at 
a particular spot on the sands, as co- 
vering the remains of a wrecked vessel.” 


Mr. Archibald giving full credit to 
this tale, confirmed as it had been 
from time to time by the discovery of 
sundry pieces of ancient cannon and 
other relics, determined on an attempt 
to raise the vessel, and thus relates the 
success of his undertaking. 


Revirw.—Archeologia, Vol. XXVIII. Part II. 
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‘* A piece of timber, which stood ing 
vertical position, and just appeared above 
the sand, was confidently pointed out as 
the stem or stern post of the wreck + ang 
here, when the tides would admit, opera- 
rations were commenced and carried on 
from day to day. After removing the 
sand and shingle to a depth of two feet, a 
strong blue clay was discovered, in which 
the treasure was supposed to lie embedded. 
This was carefully searched in all direc- 
tions to its extreme depth ; but no part of 
the wreck could be found, except some de- 
tached planks and timbers scattered up 
and down, and a few iron bolts, all ina 
state of decomposition and decay. That 
the investigation was made at the right 
spot, is evident from the fact,’ that a 
great number of the objects enumerated 
below were found during the excavations; 
and all agreed in pointing this out as the 
place where all former discoveries had 
been made. I feel, therefore, perfectly 
satisfied that no considerable portion of 
the wreck exists; and, in fact, the 
strongest ship in the navy could not for 
any length of time withstand the force of 
the waves which the strong westerly 
winds, sweeping across the Irish sea, 
drive with tremendous violence against 
this exposed coast. There is, however, an 
old man, by name of Haslem, still living, 
who assures me that he has frequently 
seen parts of the wreck protruding 
through the clay; and that, several years 
ago, he obtained possession of a large 
fragment consisting of several planks and 
timbers bolted together in their original 
form. From the dimensions which he 
gave me the vessel must have been of very 
inconsiderable strength and burthen ; the 
planks and timbers corresponding with 
those which would be employed nowadays 
in the building of craft of less than fifty 
tons.’’ 


The writer then proceeds to describe 
the various objects discovered, and 
others which had been previously re- 
covered fromthe place. ‘The oldest of 
these were certain cannon and cham- 
bers formed of bars of iron welded to- 
gether, and bound with iron rings; 
fully confirming the accounts and 
drawings extant of ancient projectile 
machines, applicable for gunpowder. 
It need hardly be here observed that 
chambers were originally constructed 
to contain the charge of powder, and 
were fitted to moveable tubes, which 
made the piece of the proper length 
for projecting the ball. Sometimes 


these chambers were employed for 
throwing small shot, saluting on fes- 
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tival occasions, &c. In the 4th scene 
of the first act of Shakspere’s Henry 
VIII. where the banquet given by 
Cardinal Wolsey to that monarch is 
represented, the stage note occurs 
‘drums and trumpets within, cham- 
bers discharged ;”’ and the continuator 
of Stowe’s Chronicle records that on 
the performance of this very play, the 
Globe and Fortune Theatre at Bank- 
side was entirely consumed, owing to 
the said chambers accidentally setting 
fire to the thatch. A numerous au- 
dience escaped without injury.* 

With the pieces of artillery on Wal- 
ney sands were found balls of granite, 
sandstone, and hammered iron, and 
some of lead, having inclosed within 
them, as a kernel, a flint-stone, ora 
piece of square iron. ‘These circum- 
stances might well impress the intelli- 
gent and observant writer with the 
idea that the implements he describes 
belonged to a remote period of the art 
of gunnery, and he accordingly, by a 
series of well-supported arguments, in- 
fers that they were part of the cargo 
of some vessel laden with ordnance 
stores for one of the military expedi- 
tions of Richard II. into Ireland.+ He 
shews that they well correspond with 
drawings of cannon in illuminated ma- 
nuscripts of the close of the fourteenth 
century. Mr. Archibald very care-.. 
fully traces the history of great guns 
from their being first employed, ac- 
cording,to the most credible accounts, 
about the year 1320, down to 1471, 
when Edward IV. provided, to oppose 
an invasion of the Scots, bombards, 
cannons, culverins, fowlers, serpen- 
tines, sulphurous powder, saltpetre, 
gun stones (petras), iron, lead, and 
other necessaries for the supply of a 
formidable train. In the time of Ed- 
ward III. cannon were known by the 
name of ‘‘ crakys (cracks) of war,”’ ex- 
pressing the noise made by their ex- 
plosion. It may not be irrelevant to 
our subject to insert, on the authority 
of an old MS. account of all the artil- 
lery in Ireland at the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, the following denomina- 
tions of artillery, ‘‘ cannons, demi-can- 





* Contin. of Stowe’s Chron. p. 1003. 
+ The quarries near Maidstone in Kent, 
supplied the gun-stones for the artillery of 
Richard II. 
6 
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nons, culverins, demi-culverins, sakers, 
mynions, faucons, fauconettes, robi- 
nettes, fowlers, morter-pieces, all of 
brass, murtherers of iron,’’ which it 
may be supposed were the heaviest 
guns of all. We must not omit to no- 
tice that among the articles from the 
beach at Walney were some tubes of 
iron not more than eighteen inches 
long, which the writer considers to be 
hand-guns, and if he is correct in his 
appropriation of the larger imple- 
ments, this discovery gives to the 
smaller a period of invention some- 
what earlierthan has been generally al- 
lowed. 

We derive from another source one 
very striking historical instance of the 
use both of numerous heavy artillery 
and of hand-guns, in the relation de- 
rived from old Chronicles of the death 
of John Talbot, the great Earl of 
Shrewsbury, the Wellington of his 
day, before Chastillon in 1453. 


‘¢ The French had conveyed to the siege 
of Chastillon the whole royal park of ar- 
tillery, under command of the Chevalier 
Jean Burcan, the Master of the Artillery. 
Seven hundred labourers attended him to 
place the guns and bombards, and con- 
struct field works. The French drew these 
engines within the trenches of their camp, 
loaded and pointed them towards the 
quarter from which their enemy was ad- 
vancing. The venerable Earl of Shrews- 
bury, then eighty-seven years of age, 
mounted on an easy hackney, accompa- 
nied by Lord Lisle his son, Lord Mo- 
leyns, and eight hundred horse, approach- 
ed the enemy’s post before the dawn of 
the seventh July . . . . The French re- 
tired with affected precipitation within 
theirintrenched post. The veteran Shrews- 
bury ordered his lancers to dismount, and 
carry the place at once by storm. St. 
George’s banner, the Royal banner of 
England, the banner of the Trinity, his 
own, and those of his noble companions, 
were advanced. The storming party 
marched forward with determined resolve 
to the entrance of the camp—when, on a 
sudden, the death precursive suspense was 
broken by the vivid flash from dense and 
rolling columns of grey smoke, the 
thunder peal and bolts resistless (plough- 
ing up the ground and sweeping all oppo- 
sition from its surface), from the three 
hundred pieces of artillery with which the 
lines appeared as on the instant as by 
some enchantment to be bristled.’’ 


A ball from a culverin killed the 
hobby on which the elder Talbot rode, 
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and ‘‘ as he lay extended on the ground 
in the weakness of age, some base and 
cowardly hand shot him through the 
thigh with a hand-gun.”* With the 
above addition to the numerous in- 
stances quoted in chronological order 
by the writer of the use of guns, we 
conclude our sketch of his ingenious 
essay, replete with information, as if— 


*¢ Of cannon, blunderbuss and saker 
He the inventor were and maker.’’t 


(To be continued.) 


A Collection of National English Airs ; 
consisting of ancient Song, Ballad, 
and Dance Tunes ; interspersed with 
Remarks and Anecdote, and preceded 
by an Essay on English Minstrelsy. 
Edited by W. Chappell, F.S.A. 4to. 


AFTER the publication of this work 
our neighbours can no longer reason- 
ably taunt us with the cry of ‘‘ Eng- 
land has no national music.”” The 
difficulty now arising is not to contro- 
vert this unjust charge, but to conceive 
that any literary people could permit 
a heavy reproach to continue so long 
without any attempt to cancel it. That 
materials are accessible and abundant, 
is clearly proved in the present collec- 
tion, which, notwithstanding some 
marks of haste, reflects great and 
permanent credit on the industry and 
judgment of its author. 

Mr. Chappell has not, however, as 
his title-page would lead us to expect, 
strictly confined himself to national 
music. Some airs are inserted as na- 
tional favourites, although not, pro- 
perly speaking, national music; and 
some few which possess neither quali- 
fication. 

At the commencement of the work 
we are presented with an “‘ Essay on 
the ancient Minstrelsy of England,” 
compiled from Percy, Ritson, Burney, 
&c. and not containing any points of 
remarkable novelty; but at the con- 
clusion of the work we find some 
interesting remarks on the character- 
istics of English national airs, the 
substance of which we shall here 
extract :— 





* Vide Descriptions for Stothard’s Mo- 
numental Effigies, under John Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Hall, Monstralet, &c. 

+ Hudibras, Canto 2nd, pt. 1. lin. 355. 
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‘*We would first point out specimens 
of English narrative tunes, which differ 
from those of any other nation. Their 
peculiar features are, first, the long in- 
tervals between each phrase, so well cal- 
culated for recovering breath in the long 
ballads to which they are attached. They 
are invariably of simple construction, 
usually plaintive, and the last three notes 
of the melody, of by far the greater num- 
ber of them, unlike most of the other tunes, 
fall gradually to the key note at the end. 
A great majority of our oldest national 
airs are in minor keys. In this respect, 
they agree with those of Russia and 
Norway (without any other points of re- 
semblance), and differ from those of Ire- 
land and Scotland, the greater part of 
which are in major keys. Another pecu- 
liarity not to be found in the national 
music of any other country, is the synco- 
pation or accent upon the second of the 
bar, instead of the first. Another equally 
distinguishing peculiarity is to be found 
in the termination of many airs, of which 
the melody descends at the close. Whilst 
French tunes usually go down at once to 
the key note, by far the most common 
termination of English tunes is to pass on 
to the semitone below, and there rise to the 
key note, whether in major or minor.’’ 


One portion of Mr. Chappell’s work 
consists of the music of his collection, 
the arrangement of which will be ex- 
plained by the following extract from 
the preface :— 


‘* As by far the greater part of the old 
airs are found without basses, and a good 
melody ‘is not for an age, but for all 
time,’ so occasional deviations have been 
made from the rigid school of harmony 
which some would wish to see always ac- 
companying antiquity : the melodies, how- 
ever, have been held inviolate. Dr. 
Crotch, Mr. Macfarren, and Mr. Wade, 
have arranged the basses to the airs, and 
their initials are prefixed to their respec- 
tive portions.” 


In a corresponding volume of letter- 
press Mr. Chappell presents his readers 
with historical notices of the several 
tunes and ballads, comprising much 
newand valuable material, put together 
in a readable form, with authorities 


brought from all sources. By way of 
example we shall abstract his notices 
of the tune of— 


‘“‘GREEN SLEEVES, or Wuicn No- 
BODY CAN DENY, [which] has been, if 
we may judge by the constant allusions to 
it, a great favourite, from the time of 
Elizabeth down to the present ; _ it is 

27 
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still frequently to be heard in the streets 
of London, with the old burthen, ‘ Which 
nobody can deny.’ It will also be easily 
recognised as the air of CHRISTMAS 
COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR, and many 
another merry song. ‘ The tune of Greene 
Sleeves’ is mentioned in The Loyal Sub- 
ject, by Beaumont and Fletcher, and twice 
in Shakspere’s Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Act II. scene 1, and Act V. scene 5. 
That the original was a ‘ wanton ditty’ 
may be inferred from those passages, and 
from A Reprehension against Greene 
Sleeves, by Elderton, the ballad maker, 
licensed in Feb. 1580; but nevertheless, 
the proofs of its great popularity are to 
be found in the number of others which 
followed it, bearing nearly the same title, 
and sung to the same tune. * * * About 
sixty years after this, it became one of the 
party tunes of the Royalists; and in the 
Collection of Songs written against the 
Rump Parliament, there are no less than 
fourteen different songs to be sung to it. 
In D’Urfey’s Pills to purge Melancholy 
there are an equal number, one of which 
is ‘The Sexton’s Song, sung by Ben 
Jonson in the Play of Hamlet Prince of 
Denmark, acting the Grave-maker.’ In 
some of the earliest copies of Te Danc- 
ing Master, the tune is called ‘ Green 
Sleeves and Pudding Pies,’ and in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth editions, 
‘Green Sleeves and Yellow Lace.’ It 
was introduced into T'he Beggar’s Opera, 
and several others about that date.” 


We have a few observations to make 
on some of the other tunes. 

No. 19. From our base Invaders. 
The words to this song given at p. 43 
are incorrect, but the proper version 
is added in the appendix. The music 
is given from a manuscript in the 
possession of Mr. Pearsall, of the date 
of 1588, and owing to some mistake Mr. 
P.’s copy of the old tune was at first 
interchanged for a hymn of Mr. P.’s 
own composition! Mr. Chappell, it 
appears, inserted this in his collection, 
and, perceiving the error, almost im- 
mediately cancelled the sheet of music 
containing it, but not before a few co- 
pies had been issued, and the hymn 
itself referred to in Knight’s ‘ Picto- 
rial History of England” as an inte- 
resting specimen af ancient music! 
We mention this the more especially as 
Mr. Chappell has scarcely made the 
remaining error sufficiently apparent, 
and as it now stands it may mislead 
others. 

No. 110. 


This tune is confessedly 
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Welch, even so stated in the German 
volume whence it is taken. 

No. 118. The Highland Laddie. 
This song was composed by Arne in 
1762, and therefore too modern to be 
inserted in this collection. 

No. 199. Paul’s Wharf. Mr. Chap- 
pell says that Paul’s Wharf was “‘ near 
the Tower.”” Whence could he have 
derived this notion? At allevents, no 
one will hereafter accuse our editor 
of being a cockney born. 

We must not conclude without 
noticing a discovery of a very extra- 
ordinary nature made by Mr. Chappell. 
He says it is ‘‘not generally known 
that the manuscripts of the great 
Henry Purcell are in the British Mu- 
seum.” Where? Will he favour us 
with the references ? 

On the whole, the editor has per- 
formed his task in a very complete 
and praiseworthy manner. It must 
be remembered that he has been tread- 
ing on an almost untrodden ground, 
and one in which great care is neces- 
sary to avoid falling into the endless 
mistakes made by those who have 
casually written on this subject, which 
is, and ought to be, popular ; and there 
is therefore every probability of Mr. 
Chappell’s work soon arriving at a 
second edition. Opportunity will thus 
doubtless be given him to rectify and 
improve his collection, and render it 
one of our standard works. 

Christian Education ; four Sermons. By 
the Rev. W. Harness. 


THESE Sermons are dedicated to 
Mrs. Milman, who, the author observes, 
‘in the education of her children, 
fulfils the office of a Christian mo- 
ther.” They are divided into the con- 
sideration of the principles to be in- 
culcated,—the importance of those 
principles,—the proper age for incul- 
cating them,—the method of making 
them respected and loved. 

These discourses are simple ; prac- 
tical in their language and reasoning, 
their object being the inculcation of a 
most important practical duty ; they 
are well reasoned, well illustrated, and 
well written. Mr. Harness shews 
much knowledge of the constitution of 
the minds of children, and of the man- 
ner most likely to be successful in im- 
pressing them with those serious 
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thoughts, which are the basis of all 
religious instruction. He points out 
the errors that are often committed 
by instructors, and he confutes much 
erroneous reasoning on the subject, 
that is very current in the world. We 
cannot, though sadly pressed for 
room, refuse ourselves the pleasure of 
quoting one passage as a specimen of 
the manner and spirit in which the 
whole volume is written. The preacher 
is speaking of the Lord’s day. (p. 120.) 


‘« This day then is in every respect a 
Holy day; but it is a festival, nota fast. It 
is set apart especially for the service of 
God ; and he who is really desirous that 
his child should both love and reverence 
religion, will be careful of giving way to 
notions prejudicial to God’s service, by 
enveloping God’s day in heaviness and 
gloom. I can scarcely conceive any thing 
more likely to create an aversion to the 
Gospel in the youthful mind, than seeing 
his parents lead, asis sofrequently the case, 
a low, grovelling, worldly, irreligious life 
for six days in the week, and then at- 
tempting to hallow them, by the rigid and 
wearisome observances of a superstitious 
Sabbath. The day is the Lord’s day, and 
let it be so spent as to prove that it may 
be dedicated to the purposes of religion, 
and that religion is no restraint upon our 
happiness. Every day has its proper bu- 
siness ; every day has also its proper re- 
laxations. -The business of the Sunday 
is attendance at public worship in the 
House of God. That attendance, if you 
would cultivate in the hearts of your family 
a deep and lasting reverence for religion, 
you must never, either for them or for 
yourselves, allow to be interfered with by 
any but the most insuperable impedi- 
ments; you are bound to render it by a 
strict religious obligation: and you con- 
sequently cannot-neglect it without setting 
them an example which must tend to 
weaken their opinion of the binding force 
of all religious obligations ; but with this 
due discharge of the duty of public devo- 
tion, and without infringing on the time 
allotted for domestic worship, do not de- 
fraud the festival of its proper relaxations. 
Let there ever be some hours of the day 
for the enjoyment of cheerful conversa- 
tion with your family. Let there be the 
summer evening walk into the country. 
Let there be the wintry circle around the 
blazing hearth. Do not admit indeed 
the idle visitor, or the casual frivolous ac- 
quaintance. The society of a Christian’s 
Sabbath home is too sacred for the in- 
trusion of such a guest ; but let the relation 
you love and honour find a place there, or 
the dependant who has thriven by your 
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support, or the friend who is to you 
as a brother. Gather such around 
you as—when the hour of social con- 
verse has past away, and the Sabbath 
is gently drawing to a close, you 
can invite to mingle im your family 
devotions with a perfect consciousness 
that their thoughts and affections are in 
unison with your own. Insucha society it 
matters not if the third, late, dark, public 
evening service be forgotten. You are prac- 
tising the virtues you go to church to 
learn ; you are feeling the influences of that 
grace of charity which you go to church to 
pray for; you are worshipping God by the 
incense that is breathed from a band of 
grateful, loving, confiding hearts. There 
is no description of worship which our 
Heavenly Father prizes more; and there 
is no kind of worship which can be of so 
great benefit to you: for it bears with it 
to the hearts of yourself and of your chil- 
dren an experimental assurance that the 
religion which the Son of God came down 
from heaven to communicate to mankind 
is the source of their best and purest hap- 
piness, and is indeed worthy of their reve- 
rence and love.’’ 


In the assurance that our readers 
participate in the feelings here describ- 
ed, and approve the reasoning of the 
passage we have quoted, we will not 
withhold from them one short page more 
on the effect of religion on the manners, 
as well as conduct, of its disciples. 


‘¢ Cultivate in their breasts (i.e. of 
children) the dispositions required by the 
Gospel, and this so diligently sought for 
acquisition (i. e. good manners) will follow 
as a necessary consequence. What we 
admire as good manners in the practised 
children of the world, is nothing more 
than a hypocritical imitation of that bene- 
volence, of that carelessness of self, of that 
concern for those about them, of that hu- 
mility with regard to their own pretensions, 
and of that consideration for the claims of 
others, which are essential parts of the 
character of the true disciples of our Lord, 
and of which the effects flow from them, 
not formally and coldly, and in compliance 
with the conventions of society, but spon- 
taneously, and as the free and natural 
fruit of the dominant affections of the 
heart. It has been said of our Redeemer, 
by one of our old writers, with that bold 
familiarity of speech which was usual with 
them, and which was careless of the words 
if the thought was substantially expressed, 
that ‘ he was the first true gertleman that 
ever lived ;’ and all the sincere disciples of 
our Lord, who follow him as their example, 
and who strive to possess themselves of 
that mind which was in him, whatever 
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may be their condition in the world— 
whether in the cottage or in the palaec— 
are always found to be distinguished by 
that humility and simplicity, that gentle- 
ness and benevolence, which afford the 
most perfect refinement of which the man- 
ners are susceptible. There is an equaliz- 
ing power in the Gospel by which all its 
true children become assimilated to each 
other. Religion, in this particular, sus- 
pends the necessity of the formal training of 
education, and a very considerable advan- 
tage it is. ‘Blessed are the meek,’ says 
our Saviour, ‘for they shall inherit the 
earth.’ The man of the world finds it 
profitable to assume the appearance of the 
Christian character, for the sake of facili- 
tating his course along the stream of life ; 
and even this appearance, though there is 
no virtue beneath the surface that corres- 
ponds with it, is the most valuable ac- 
complishment which he possesses: for it 
is the power of conciliating friends. But 
to the sincere and pious disciple of the 
Gospel, who possesses the Christian cha- 
racter, not in appearance, but in reality, 
it is far more ; it is not only the power of 
conciliating friends, but it is the certainty 
of retaining them.”’ 

We recommend this volume, though 
it needs no recommendation from us, 
to all parents and teachers who would 
gain sound and rational instruction on 
the great paramount duty of “‘ bringing 
up their children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord.” 


The Death of Demosthenes, Prometheus, 


and Agamemnon of Aischylus. 
G. C. Fox, Esq. 


THE Death of Demosthenes we must 
pronounce on the whole as heavy, and 
wanting in movement or dramatic 
force. To the language, however, 
we give the praise of being select, 
elevated, and well adapted to be the 
vehicle of conveying noble sentiments 
and images of splendour and sublimity. 
The Prometheus is translated with cor- 
rectness and spirit, and in a masculine 
and severe style, suitable to its subject 
and to the genius of the original poet. 
We, however, do not approve the 
rugged metres of some of the choral 
parts. We give the same praise to the 
Agamemnon ; which drama is indeed 
most difficult to represent in any 
modern language, considering how the 
text of the original is crowded with 
metaphorical images, and dark and 
subtle allegories. As a specimen of 


By 
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the translator’s style let us take a part 
of the dialogue, viz. that on Agamem- 
non’s return. 


AGAMEMNON. 
‘If thou be thus intent, let some one loose 
Without delay those servants of my feet, 
My well-soled buskins, lest a jealous God 
Invidiously regard me, as with them, 
I tread these garments, purpled with the dye 
Of Ocean. Much I fear that on my house 
I call down vengeful ruin, if I harm 
This tapestry rich with weighty silver bought. 


*‘ So much for this. Do thou a maiden guest 
Receive benevolently. Heaven with favour 
Looks from above on those who mildly use 
Their power. To slavery’s galling yoke 
None willingly submit; and this fair nymph, 
Selected flower of many a wealthy spoil, 

The present of our army, came with me. 
Now, since I am persuaded by thy word, 

I seek my palace o’er a purple road.” 


CLYTEMNESTRA, 

** Ocean’s prolific flood, that may not be 
Dried up, contains full many a recent shell 
Of that same radiant garment-staining dye, 
Precious as silver tho’ it be. Our dome, 
Favoured by Heaven, O King! abounds in 

wealth. 
What store of splendid robes had I not vowed, 
Gladly in the oracular temples to be soil’d 
By footsteps, if I might have compass’d thus 
The restoration of thy form beloved. 
For whilst the root exists the foliage spreads 
Along the branches, and affords a shade 
Above us, to ward off the dog-star’s heat. 
Revisiting thy hearth domestic, thou 
Exhibitest the warmth of summer here, 
E’en in the depth of winter ; and when some 
Shall from the unripened grape express the 


Their enon 5 restoration to his home 

Shall through these halls refreshing coolness 

oO ewe. Saas supreme, and grant 

As much as thou may’st will of my desire.” 
We do not know why, at p. 17, the 

author has given “‘ Posidon,” with a 

short penultimate, or at p. 40, Sper- 

chius,” with the same. Nor do we 

approve at p. 127 the new accentua- 

tion given to ‘‘ obdurate,”’ 


**Ts there a God so obdurate of heart.”” 


At p. 134 the following line is hardly 
metrical :— 

“* By th’ intelligence of mind hither I come.” 
Lastly, at p. 203 Euripus is given with 
a short guantity in the penult :— 


; en stationed near 
The tide of Euripus ; the signal these,” &c. 
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Episcopacy, Ordination, Lay Elder- 
ship, and Liturgies, considered in 
jive Letters. By the Rev. A. Boyd, 
A.M. 

WE have been so much pleased with 
the sound knowledge, the temperate 
judgment, the reasoning and fairness 
of this controversial volume in defence 
of the Established Church, that we 
cannot refrain from giving a very brief 
account of its origin, hoping that it 
will induce our readers to peruse with 
attention the work itself. In 1817 
Mr. Boyd preached four sermons on 
the Orders, Liturgy, and Formularies 
of the Established Church. These 
sermons were purely explanatory and 
defensive. At the desire of the Bishop 
of Derry they were published. The 
Presbyterian ministers in Ireland 
thought it their duty and policy to 
publish a reply, which appeared in the 
form of sermons by four ministers of 
the Synod of Ulster, and an introduc- 
tory essay by the moderator of that 
body. ‘The strikingly aggressive 
character of that work,” says the au- 
thor, ‘‘called for the present volume, 
in which he has been careful to meet 
every important argument of his op- 
ponents, to falsify no truth, to distort 
no evidence, and to take his quotations, 
not from second-hand sources, from 
popular furnishing treatises, but from 
the originals themselves,” &c. The 
subjects of the five letters are :—1l. 
Spirit of Dissent towards the Church. 
2. Episcopacy—three orders in the 
Christian ministry. 3. Ordination—the 
Apostolic Succession. 4. Lay-Elder- 
ship—Church Government—Mutual 
rights of the Church and State. 5.The 
power of a Church to decree cere- 
monies—forms of prayer—the Liturgy. 
To those who fondly imagine that any 
civility or conciliation will bring the 
hearts of the Dissenters to look favour- 
ably to the Church, we recommend 
the perusal of the first letter ; for a tri- 
umphant defence of our form of service, 
our Prayers, our Liturgy, and the 
ceremonials of our worship, we point 
to the fifth; and we cordially thank 
the very enlightened and learned au- 
thor for a volume which we quit with 
a feeling of regret that we have no 
room to make such extracts as we 
could have wished from his volume. 
We, however, recommend a diligent 
perusal of the whole. 


Review.—Boyd's Episcopacy, Ordination, &c. 
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A Sermon preached at the Funeral, April 
14, 1676, of Anne Countess of Pem- 
broke, Dorset and Montyomery, by 
Edward Rainbow, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle. Reprinted from the edi- 
tion of 1677; with Memoirs of the 
Countess and of Bp. Rainbow. By 
S. Jefferson, Carlisle. 


THE lady here commemorated is 
probably as well known as any female 
character of former times, that is not 
absolutely mixed up with political 
history. This was the lady of whom 
Dr. Donne said in her youth (as is 
related in the Sermon before us) 
«‘ That she knew well how to discourse 
of all things, from predestination to 
slea-silk.”” Her biography has been 
ably written by two modern authors, 
Dr. Whitaker and Mr. Lodge: by the 
former she is termed ‘‘ one of the most 
illustrious women of her own or any 
age ;” and by the latter her character 
is delineated as worthy of the highest 
praise and admiration. 

Respecting such a personage, even 
a Funeral Sermon becomes interest- 
ing. Though it is true that the pulpit 
compositions of the period were tedious 
and conceited, yet they abound in 
personal allusions and even anecdotes, 
and hence their historical value. The 
few extracts we shall now make will 
fully show that neither Dr. Whitaker 
nor Mr. Lodge have exhausted the 
interest of the composition before us. 


‘¢ She was not ignorant of knowledge in 
any kind, which might make her conver- 
sation not only useful and gracious, but 
also pleasant and delightful; which that 
she might better do, she would frequently 
bring out of the rich storehouse of her 
memory things old and new, sentences or 
sayings of remark, which she had read or 
learned out of authors, and with these her 
walls, her bed, her hangings, and furniture 
must be adorned ; causing her servants to 
write them on papers, and her maids to 
pin them up, that she, or they, in the time 
of their dressing, or as occasion served, 
might remember and make their discants 
onthem. So that, though she had not 
many books in her chamber, yet it was 
dressed up with the flowers of a library.”’ 
(p. 40.) 


‘** She had six houses; in each of which 
she used, at her prefixed times, to keep 
her residence. None can call this an un- 
settledness, or humour of mutability; it 
was not onely that she might the better 
hold up and keep in repair those houses 
which commonly in the owner’s absence 
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(who is the soul of the house) turn to 
carcases, ready to be dissolved, fall to 
ruine and dust; but she resolved by her 
presence to animate the houses which 
she had built, and the places where she 
lived; to dispense and disperse the in- 
fluences of her hospitality and charity 
in all the places where her patrimony lay, 
that many might be made partakers of her 
comforts and kindness. 

‘« Inher frequent removals, both going 
and coming, she strewed her bounty all 
the way. And for this end it was (as 
may be charitably conjectured) that she 
so often removed ; and that not only in the 
winter season (less fit for travelling), but 
also that she chose to pass those uncouth 
and untrodden, those mountainous and 
almost impassable ways, that she might 
make the poor people and labourers her 
pioneers, who were always well rewarded 
for their pains. Let the season be never 
so bad, the places never so barren, yet we 
may say it by way of allusion, Psal. 65. 
11. She crowned the Season with her 
goodness, and her paths dropped fatness, 
even upon the pasture of the wilderness, 
the barren mountains. If she found not 
mines in these mountains, I am sure the 
poor found money in good plenty, when- 
ever she passed over them.”’ (p. 46.) 


The Bishop then proceeds to detail 
at length as “‘ an instance of her con- 
stancy” of purpose, ‘“‘a known story 
in these parts,’ that about three years 
before her death, during a misty frost 
in January, she had appointed to re- 
move from Appleby to Brougham 
Castle. Just before her departure, 
she turned into the chapel, as was 
her practice, to offer her private 
prayers, and there fell into a swoon. 
When recovered she could not be per- 
suaded to forego the journey, ‘‘ hav- 
ing before fixed on that day, and so 
much company being come purposely to 
wait on her;” nor yet when she had 
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been seized with another fit, when she 
first came to her horse litter. And no 
sooner was she came to her journey’s 
end (nine miles) but a swooning seized 
on her again ; still she would not allow 
that she ought not to have undertaken 
the journey. ‘‘ She replied she knew 
she must die, and it was the same 
thing to her to die in the way, as in 
her house; in her litter as in her bed ; 
declaring a courage no less than the 
great Roman general, Necesse est ut 
eam, non ut vivam: She would not ac- 
knowledge any necessity why she 
should live, but believed it necessary 
to keep firm to her resolution.” 

‘¢ Of a humour pleasing to all, yet like 
to none; her dress not disliked by any, 
yet imitated by none. Those who fed by 
her, might be full; if with her, starved, to 
eat by the measures she took to herself. 
She was absolute mistress of herself, her 
resolutions, actions and time; and yet al- 
lowed a time for every purpose, for all ad- 
dresses, for any persons; none had ac- 
cess to her but by leave, when she called; 
but none were rejected: none must stay 
longer than she would, yet none departed 
unsatisfied. Like him at the stern, she 
seemed to do little or nothing ; but indeed 
turned and steered the whole course of her 
affairs.’’ (p. 51.) 

Such was this energetic and mascu- 
line woman, the Elizabeth of the peer- 
age. The extracts now given will be 
sufficient to justify us in tendering the 
public thanks to Mr. Jefferson for this 
interesting reprint :* but we wish he 
would exert himself to procure for usa 
fuller copy of his heroine’s Diary, of 
which some very curious passages were 
first published in Seward’s Anecdotes. 
We believe it was a different MS. to 
‘the private memoirs of the Countess, 
written by herself,”’*+ which occupy a 
large portion of one of the three 








* In the preface, p. ix. is a slight mistake respecting Mary Sidney, Countess of 


Pembroke, that ‘her epitaph in Salisbury Cathedral, which is so much admired, 
records her as Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother.” The epitaph was never placed 
in Salisbury Cathedral, but only in the works of Ben Jonsoa, whence the copies of it 
have been derived. 

+ The Diary was evidently made as events arose; and afterwards ‘‘ some parts of 
these Diaries were summed into Annals.’’ (Bishop Rainbow’s Sermon, p. 50.) Of 
the folio memoir the full title will be found, together with some extracts, in the last 
edition of the Biographia Britannica, vol. ii. p. 640, whence the more recent writers 
have derived them. A transcript of the narrative was communicated to Dr. Kippis 
by Mr. Baynes; and its contents are described by the former as a ‘‘ few things which 
relate to the general events of the times,’’ and ‘ every incident, how trifling soever, 
which happened to herself or any of her family. The different places of her residence, 
the time she staid in them, the repairs of her houses, her journeys from one castle to 
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folio volumes that she collected of her 
family documents, and that are now 
preserved at Appleby Castle. (preface, 
p. xii.) Gilpin, in his Tour to the 
Lakes, ii. 161, says he had been in- 
formed that ‘‘ the late Earl of Thanet 
destroyed’’ her Journal, ‘‘as it con- 
tained many severe remarks on several 
characters of those times, which the 
Earl supposed might give offence to 
their families.”” But it was about the 
same time that Mr. Seward published 
his extracts. We have heard that the 
MS. was mutilated, and for a some- 
what different, though equally foolish 
reason, that is to say, on the score 
of some coarsenesses, repugnant to 
modern delicacy ; but that it was not 
wholly destroyed. There can be no 
question that a judicious selection from 
all that remains of her memoirs would 
form a valuable addition to our ma- 
terials of domestic history. As Bishop 
Rainbow himself remarked, the Count- 
ess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Mont- 
gomery is a_ subject “ fitter for a 
History than a Sermon.” 








The Adamus Exul of Grotius; or, the 
Prototype of Paradise Lost. Trans- 
luted by F. Barham, Esq. 

HAD the author of this translation 
been content with giving a more close 
and exact picture of his original, we 
should have possessed all we could 
desire; for his poetical conception is 
fine, his versification correct, harmo- 
nious, and varied; his language well 
chosen ; and the true spirit of poetry 
pervades and animates the whole. 
That Milton was well acquainted with 
the original no doubt can be enter- 
tained, and we find our own copy of the 
Adamus marked in very many places 
by us where the peculiar expression 
has been evidently in his mind. A 
translation, therefore, of such a poem, 
written by so eminent a person as 
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Grotius, and read and respected by 
Milton, ought to be most acceptable 
to the public; but we must object to 
Mr. Barham, for having too much 
overlaid with additions (though some of 
them in themselves not without great 
merit,) the simpler and plainer ex- 
pression of the original, so as often to 
impair its beauty. Let us take a 
passage :— 


* Sed ecce! rapido motus Adamus gradu 
Prosiluit amens: omnis in facie color 

Stetit furenti similis, et certe fuerit 

Abit ! heret ! errat! sistit! ardescunt genx! 
Mutatur habitus! pallor ardorem fugat ! 
Trepidat ! resultat! queritur! exclamat ! gemit ! 
Tacitos dolores ore turbato exserit.’’ 


Here the language well describes the 
scene; and the contestation of Adam’s 
mind, with the changes of passion and 
feeling, are rapidly and briefly pour- 
trayed. Now the translation has gone 
very wide of this :— 

* But lo! the curse of God already smites 
Adam! He stands like the mute lunatic, 
When the broad moon, with many flashing 
; fires, {forth 
Blasts his crushed heart, his eye glares wildly 
With his unutterable thoughts ; his lips 
Quiver with impotent eloquence : by turns 
The snow-white horror chases from his cheek 
‘That flaming blush of self-wrought infamy, 
Alas! how dire the change !”” 


Again, let us take Adam’s speech a 
little further on :— 


Quin parte ab omni, Rector Astorum tonas? 
Quin motus ira, bella ventorum undique 
Immittis? omne nubibus ccelum horridis 
Convolvis ? imbres cadere collectos jubes ? 
Oppono cuivis vile supplicio caput. 

Intende dextram ! vindices flammas Poli 
Jaculentur ambo! Stelliger subita cadat 
Mundus ruina! non potest in nos gravis 
Errare lapsus. Me vel hanc ccelum premat 
Utriusque merito. 


These lines are thus represented :— 


Thou star compelling majesty of Heaven, 
Why do thy inmost purple spirits of light, 





another, the marriages of her daughters, the births of her grand-children and great- 
grand-children, the deaths of the great persons she was connected with, the visits 
she received from her noble relations, the way by which they came and returned, the 
number of nights they lodged with her, the rooms in which they lay, her repeated 
entertainment of the Judges of Assize, and many other particulars of the like 
nature, are recorded with the most circumstantial exactness ;’’ and, though too minute 
and full of repetitions to be available to Dr. Kippis, we cannot imagine a more in- 
teresting record of ancient manners, (uow rendered more remote by the lapse of nearly 
sixty years since Dr. Kippis wrote,) or one better deserving the attention of cither the 


Surtees or the Camden Society. 
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Flash through the cleaving firmament, and why 
Do these, the sable-vested thunder clouds, 
Scatter their spangled forest-splintering bolts 
Thro’ all the wizard air? why swells the note 
Of tempest, mingled with the ominous roar 
That ocean, from his hollow-sounding caves, 
Moans forth, like a wild wailing dirge? behold, 
Omnipotent God, the victim of thy doom 
Naked before thee. Dost thou not extend 
Thy red right hand to smite me and prepare 
The triple-forkéd and heart-blistering fires 

To scorch me into nothingness? methinks 
. This vast and planet-blazoned universe 

Sinks into some huge eclipse, and all the stars 
Rush to chaotic battle in the skies, 

And hurl their last expiring curse on me. 


Now in this passage the translator 
has not only added to the imagery, 
but deserted the text of the author, and 
gone beyond all warrantable liberty, 
in the insertion of his own thoughts 
and language. The fault of the trans- 
lation is, in fact, its want of simplicity 
and repose. Had the translator en- 
deavoured less, he had effected more. 
The original is sufficiently poetical to 
have afforded full room for his taste 
and genius, and he possesses both, to 
have transferred its beauties into our 
language with success. At present we 
think it encumbered by the richness of 


its drapery, and in a future edition we 
should advise the author to revise 


carefully the lyrical parts, and to 
correct the imperfect rhymes. We 
cannot, however, conclude without 
repeating that, notwithstanding what 
we certainly consider the great leading 
defect of the translation, we have read 
it with that pleasure that we always 
receive from the expression of a true 
poetical feeling ; and when the abund- 
ant luxuriance of his fancy is some- 
what repressed, Mr. Barham, we 
think, bids fair to make some valuable 
accessions to our poetical literature. 


Ancient Models, containing some re- 
marks on Church Building, ad- 
dressed to the Laity. By Charles 
Anderson. 12mo. 1840. 


A LITTLE book written with good 
feelings and the bestintentions. The 
author urges in forcible language not 
only the duty of increasing the num- 
ber of churches, but the propriety of 
erecting buildings which may reflect 
credit on the age. 

The difficulty which exists in raising 
money for the erection of churches is 
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justly censured, ‘‘ whilst secular 
buildings, such as clubs, stock banks, 
&c. are rising without end—the sums 
to build them no sooner required 
than furnished,—it often happens, 
that the subscription for a church is 
so inadequate, that the committee are 
obliged to resort to a bazaar, or some 
other bait, to extract those funds, 
which a better spirit would have sup- 
plied with ‘a willing heart and a 
liberal hand.’”? And on the decora- 
tions of our ecclesiastical structures 
the author justly observes, that “in 
the case of private houses and secular 
buildings expense is seldom spared ; 
it is not thought extraordinary to 
send many miles for the best mate- 
rials—to employ Italian marbles—to 
lavish immense sums on pictures, 
sculptures, and furniture; but if 
grace, care, and cost is bestowed on 
the construction of a church, it is 
made the subject of remark, as some- 
thing surprising, praiseworthy, unu- 
sual, but probably indicative of eccen- 
tricity.” 

After a brief notice of the glory and 
decline of the ancient architecture of 
the land, the author adverts to some 
of the best modern structures, and 
proceeds, in furtherance of the title of 
his work, to put forth “ ancient 
models,” taken from existing speci- 
mens in our own country, as objects 
for study and imitation. 

Feeling that either the Norman or 
pointed architecture is most adapted 
for ecclesiastical buildings, ‘‘to pro- 
duce that frame of mind which is 
most favourable to devotion,” he has 
proposed two plain and simple designs 
in these styles as examples of modern 
churches. He subsequently gives a 
list of such ancient structures as may 
best serve as models, accompanied by 
views of several which are best adapted 
for the use of the architect of a modern 
edifice. 

This portion of the work being 
embellished with a number of wood- 
cuts, we can best shew the ideas of 
the author, by laying before our 
readers several of the engravings on 
wood, which have been kindly lent to 
us by the publisher. The succeeding 
are examples of four very chaste and 
elegant spires of different ages and 
character, but all possessing the most 
exquisite beauty. 
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Threckingham, 


Rutlandshire. Lincolnshire. 


The author has shewn great judg- 
Ment in his selection of a beautiful 
little church in Yorkshire, which 
might, in the hands of a clever archi- 
tect, be made highly serviceable for 


Another section of the work con- 
tains appropriate remarks on the 
various parts of achurch. Agreeing 

Genr. Mae. Vout. XIV. 
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Fleet, 
Lincolnshire. 








Leasingham, 
Lincolushire. 


the design of a village chapel. This 
church is St. Peter’s at Skelton, near 
York, and is justly characterized by 
Mr. Anderson as ‘‘a most beautiful 
specimen of the lancet arch.” 

















with him in the propriety of an open 

timber roof for a village church, we 

cannot altogether approve of the de- 
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signs he has made; the compositions 
have too much of an Italian character 
—he might have found a more pleas- 
ing design for a king-post roof in 
almost every ancient church. 

We can recommend this work to all 
such as take delight in our ancient 
structures, and have not time or 
opportunity to peruse more elaborate 
works on the subject. It will be 
found to contain a body of in- 
formation which is not always met 
with, even in works of much greater 
pretension. In the appendix is a 
valuable table of the comparative di- 
mensions of English and Foreign 
Cathedrals. 





Pictorial and Practical Illustrations of 
Windsor Castle. By Messrs. Gandy 
and Baud. Part I. 


THE authors of this publication 
were engaged as principal assistants 
of the late Sir Jeffry Wyatville during 
the whole of the great repairs and 
alterations at the Castle; and it ap- 
pears from their statement set forth 
in the prospectus accompanying this 
the first part of their work, that they 
have been rather unfairly treated by 
the Representatives of the late Sir 
Jeffry. 

It is stated that his late Majesty 
King William IV. commanded the 
architect to execute a series of draw- 
ings of the Castle for engraving, which 
her present Majesty has since ap- 
proved of. These drawings were made 
by the authors, and they were so 
greatly mixed up with the works at 
the Castle, as in some measure to claim 
a share of the credit (or perhaps the 
discredit) attending in the execution 
of the alterations and improvements 
of the Castle. They manifestly ap- 
pear to be the most proper persons to 
execute the proposed undertaking. 
They state that Sir Jeffry distinctly 
stipulated that the entire arrangement 
of the plans for the intended publica- 
tion should be under their controul; 
“and up to the day of Sir Jeffry’s 
death,”’ they add, ‘‘ we continued the 
work entirely to his satisfaction.” 
Yet after that event, “in defiance of 
Sir Jeffry’s agreement with us, the 
work has been completely remodelled ; 
plates which were engraved from our 
drawings have been expunged and 
others altered ; consequently, we feel 






it due to our professional name as 
architects, and to Sir Jeffry Wyat- 
ville’s reputation, to announce that 
we are not responsible for any draw- 
ings of Windsor Castle, unless our 
names appear on the title as the 
editors.” 

Knowing nothing of the state of 
the case beyond what we learn from 
the work before us, it does appear 
to us that Messrs. Gandy and Baud 
have been ill used, and the attempt to 
deprive them of their fair claim to the 
work is unfair and unjust; and we 
are rather confirmed in this opinion 
by the harshness and_ personality 
shewn in certain advertisements pro- 
fessing to emanate from Sir Jeffry’s 
representatives which we have seen in 
the public prints levelled at the pre- 
sent publication and its authors. 

As far as the reputation of Sir 
Jeffry Wyatville as an artist is con- 
cerned, it would be well if no book 
shouldever appear in which the injuries 
inflicted by him on Windsor Castle 
should be spread beyond the walls of 
the edifice. True, the Castle asa pile 
of building is unequalled in point of 
grandeur and magnificence by any 
structure in this country; but let it 
ever be remembered, that it is to the 
mighty mind alone of its original 
architect, the immortal Wykeham, 
that the structure is indebted for the 
paramount features it now displays, 
and to his judicious management of 
the various portions of the buildings 
is solely attributable the picturesque 
effect of the structure. It was 
out of the power of Wyatville or 
any other architect of the modern 
gothic school, which in our younger 
days bore the appropriate name of 
“‘Carpenter’s Gothic,” to injure the 
ensemble of the edifice, when viewed 
at such a distance that the abomina- 
tions, which a close inspection of the 
architecture discovers, cannot be seen 
with distinctness. The castle must be 
ever regarded as an architectural object 
possessing the highest claims to admi- 
ration ; but it isno more than an act of 
justice to the memory of the man who 
conceived and executed so noble a pile, 
to point out to every admirer that the 
merit is due to Wykeham and not to 
Wyatville. 

But, leaving the demerits of the 
building, and turning to the present 
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specimen-part of the work of Messrs. 
Gandy and Baud, which comprises 
picturesque views of the castle, as well 
as measured details of the architecture, 
it is just to these gentlemen to say, 
that all that was in their power to effect 
in illustration of the edifice has been 
done by them. The plates are of folio 
size, very beautifully executed, and 
delicately tinted. As picturesque 
illustrations they cannot be surpassed, 
but as practical examples they are and 
ought to be utterly disregarded, and 
viewed in no other light than as bea- 
cons to guard succeeding architects 
against copying any thing so bad as the 
detail of Sir Jeffry Wyatville’s altera- 
tions. 

The merest tyro in the study of our 
ancient architecture will recollect that 
whenever some of the mullions of a 
gothic window were required to be of 
a greater size than the others, in con- 
sequence of the vast extent of a pointed 
window, (as at Westminster Hall) or 
where occasioned by the angle attend- 
ant on a bowed or oriel window, the 
architects of the ancient examples 
always succeeded by a judicious appli- 
cation of mouldings in keeping down 
the unsightly appearance of a piece 
of plain naked stone work in the 
midst of glazing, and to cheat the eye 
(so to express it) into a forgetful- 
ness of the existence of the masonry. 

Now, in Windsor Castle the archi- 
tect has thought proper either to over- 
look, or, in the plenitude of his vanity, 
to disregard this peculiar and excel- 
lent feature in ancient works. There 
are two huge and unsightly attempts 
at producing windows in the ancient 
style, on the north front of Windsor 
Castle, in which the great size of the 
arches required that two piers should 
extend from the window sill to the 
soffit of thearch. A judicious archi- 
tect might have found a precedent 
formed to his hand in Westminster 
Hall,—a structure, in all probability, 
built under the superintendance of 
Wykeham himself, and he would have 
been proud to imitate such an exam- 
ple; but in the windows alluded to, 
instead of moulded piers, as in the 
Westminster example, we see no- 
thing but naked and _ ill-formed 
posts, unsightly in their plan, and 
their bare surface rendered obtrusive 
by its entire and unmasked plainness. 





In Crosby Hall the ingenuity with 
which the angle piers of the oriel are 
moulded, cannot fail to attract the 
attention of every architect, and to 
suggest an unfavourable contrast be- 
tween a citizen’s house and a royal 
palace : this is one of the most glaring 
defects of the architecture of Windsor 
—to say nothing of the coarse ma- 
sonry, the pigeon-hole windows, and 
the hydrocephalus heads of the towers. 
As a proof that our strictures are not 
too severe, we call the attention of the 
scientific reader to the details exhibited 
in the two plates given in the Spe- 
cimen, and ask whether any example 
of gothic architecture in existence 
warrants the designs there given. 

The mode in which the mullions 
are inserted in the square and shallow 
bow in the Prince of Wales’s Tower is 
unprecedented in ancient works, and 
can be found alone in the modern 
suburban villas of brick and plaster ; 
and the four uncouth brackets under 
this window have no parallel, except 
in the grotesque corbels to the over- 
hanging stories seen in the street 
architecture of the time of James the 
First. 

Another bow in the Winchester 
Tower exhibits still more execrable 
detail ; the faults are seen in the 
meagre slenderness of the mullions, 
in the absence of cusps in the arches, 
in the lozenge-formed compartments, 
in lieu of tracery, and in the absence 
of weather mouldings—all these suffi- 
ciently indicate the spurious parent- 
age of the architecture. These are 
the works which the vanity of a 
modern architect has thought fit to 
add to the majestic structure of Wil- 
liam of Wykeham. ‘‘ This made 
Wykeham,” wrote the ancient archi- 
tect. ‘* This Wyatville marred,” 
should be the modern motto. 

Wetrust that Messrs.Gandy and Baud 
will give but few plates of detail. Their 
beautiful views of the buildings are 
rich in picturesque effect; they will 
be more certain to be acceptable to the 
purchaser of a work like the present 
than mere architectural subjects. 
The work will then be favourably 
received by the public, and will 
meet with the patronage justly due 
to a series of elegant pictorial re- 
presentations of a structure so far- 
famed and memorable as Windsor 
Palace. 
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Illustrations of Stone Church, Kent, 
with an Historical Account. By Ed- 
ward Cresy, Arch. F.S.A. Published 
by the Topographical Society. fol. 
1840. 

THE beautiful parish church of 
Stone, in Kent, remained nearly un- 
known, and was almost disregarded 
by antiquaries until very recent times. 
A few years since it was brought into 
notice by the announcement of two 
illustrated works, dedicated to the 
elucidation and display of its architec- 
ture. Mr. Caviller published a series 
of views and details in his work on 
Gothic Architecture, and the present, 
set forth by the Topographical Society, 
is the second of the intended publica- 
tions. The members of the Society 
have displayed great judgment and 
taste in their adoption of this elegant 
specimen for the first of their publica- 
tions, being one of the finest examples 
of pointed architecture exhibited in 
our numerous parish churches. 

The superior character of the edifice 
Mr. Cresy ascribes to the circumstance 
of ‘‘ the parish containing one of the 
occasional residences of the bishop of 
the diocese.” It is evident it must 
have been owing to some fortuitous 
connexion that the edifice has received 
so high adegree of decoration, and has 
been rendered so perfect and symme- 
trical throughout its entire composi- 
tion. 

In its present state the church, 
beautiful as it is, may be regarded as 
little more than the skeleton of what 
itformerly was. The chancel has lost 
its groining, and the nave is covered 
with a flat ceiling. At the west enda 
massive square tower, deprived of the 
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lofty spire with which it was formerly 
crowned, presents a clumsy appear- 
ance: the first of these defects is of 
ancient occurrence ; the greater portion 
of the alterations, in regard to extent, 
resulted from a fire which, in 1638, 
destroyed the spire, roof, and other 
combustible portions of the structure. 

The nave and chancel, although 
harmonising very beautifully, are of 
different periods. Mr. Cresy ascribes 
the former to the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. The nave is of 
the commencement of the succeeding 
century, and the tower and some 
other minor portions only a few years 
later. 

The loss of the groining of the chan- 
cel was, in all probability, owing to 
some defect in its construction. There 
is no record of the date of the destruc- 
tion, and the only intimation of its ex- 
istence is given by the marks on the 
walls : thedestruction probably occurr- 
ed about the fifteenth century, when 
the present windows were inserted. In 
no other way than by the supposition 
of a case of urgent necessity can we 
account for the introduction of the 
windows, as the chancel has not been 
remodeled in the taste of the archi- 
tecture of the windows, which would, 
in conformity with ancient practice, 
have been done, if the alteration had 
been the effect of fashion. The polish- 
ed Petworth marble columns, with 
delicately carved capitals, which sus- 
tained the cross springers of the vault, 
still remain. One of these capitals, 
beautifully engraved, we are enabled 
tolay before our readers, having been 
kindly favoured with the loan of the 
woodcut. 
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The stalls, which are formed on the 
walls of the chancel, are enriched 
with carving of the most elegant de- 
scription, highly finished and grace- 
ful. The architecture has, in the au- 
thor’s estimation, scarcely any equal. 
** Neither Wells nor Salisbury Cathe- 
dral possess finer designs, or show 
more exquisite proofs of the ability of 
the masons of the thirteenth century. 
Peter Cavalini may have designed 
the beautiful crosses erected to the 
memory of Queen Eleanor; but in 
neither of them which remain is to 
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be found any foliage so delicate as 
this example.” 

The ornament to which the author 
alludes is a spandril, very beautifully 
engraved in one of the plates. We 
are not able to transfer the plate to 
our pages ; but we are allowed the use 
of a woodcut of another spandril, 
scarcely inferior to it in workmanship, 
and which will enable our readers to 
form a more correct judgment of the 
splendid decorations of the architec- 
tural treasure than any description can 
convey. 











Mr. Cresy seems to hint at some 
connexion between this church and 
the history of Eleanor, the peerless 
Queen of Edward the First, and he 
thinks that the Moor’s head and that 
of acrowned lady on the eastern label 
of the nave are intended to convey 
some allusion to the well-known story 
of the preservation of the life of the 
King by Eleanor’s affection. We think 
this rather fanciful; but we entirely 
agree with the following observa- 
tions :— 

‘“«The monument of this Queen, in 
Edward the Confessor’s Chapel at 
Westminster Abbey, is constructed of 
Petworth marble. The sides of the 
tomb are divided into six compart- 
ments, and so exactly do the trefoil 
arches correspond with those of the 
chancel of the church before us, that 
we come to the conclusion of their 
being simultaneous works.” 





The plates to the work comprise 
plans, elevations, and sections of the 
church, and shew in detail the delicate 
sculptures which embellish the edi- 
fice. 

The best executed graphical represen- 
tation will fail to convey an adequate 
idea of this elegant building ; although 
the view of the interior is well calcu- 
lated todisplay the lofty proportions and 
the elegant sweep of the arches, there 
is a charm about the original which 
it is not possible to transfer to paper. 

The windows of the nave are ex- 
amples of the earliest attempts at the 
use of tracery, and they possess the 
peculiarity of an internal screen, an- 
swering to, though not an exact copy 
of, the mullions and tracery of the 
exterior: the effect is very pleasing, 
and is in keeping with the high degree 
of finish which is so apparent through- 
out the structure. The enriched pav- 
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ing tiles shewn in pl. 17 are evidently 
coeval with the building, and must 
have conduced to form a_ beautiful 
pavement, little inferior to mosaic. 

We regret to hear that the beautiful 
north door, engraved in Gent. Mag. 
for January 1837, is in so great want 
of repair, that its existence may be con- 
sidered as uncertain. We think the au- 
thor dates this doorway at least a cen- 
tury too early: we should assign its 
erection to the close of the twelfth 
century at the earliest. 

The plate of the brass of Wm. Lam- 
barde, executed in aquatint, is an evi- 
dent failure. 

The thanks of every architectural 
antiquary are due to the Topographi- 
cal Society for the illustration of this 
interesting church, and we trust that 
their next publication will be dedicated 
to some ancient building possessing 
equally high claims to attention. 


Illustrations of Monumental Brasses, 
published by the Cambridge Camden 
Society. No. I. 4to. 

A Series of Monumental Brasses, drawn 
and engraved by I. G. and L. A. B. 
Waller. No. I. folio. 

The Monumental Effigies of Great Bri- 
tain, drawn and etched by Thomas 
and George Hollis, No. I. 4¢o. 


THERE is no class of antiquarian 
subjects which affords a greater oppor- 
tunity for the display of graphical 
illustration than that of Sepulchral 
Brasses. From the nature of the ma- 
terial, when not injured by violence, 
they are even to a proverb the most 
durable of monuments, preserving the 
inscription in a state of perfection 
and sharpness which no other sub- 
stance can effect. Stone suffers from 
the atmosphere, wood is liable to de- 
cay if unpainted, and paper or vellum 
are still more uncertain vehicles for the 
transmission of such evidences. The 
best preserved inscriptions on stone 
generally afford subjects for contro- 
versy; but the genealogist can find 
no difficulty with the brass. As ex- 
amples of ancient costume they are 
invaluable, not only from the fidelity 
with which the subjects are deline- 
ated, but from the great number of 
examples which they furnish. To the 
herald they must ever be interesting, 
for the security with which they have 
preserved armorial bearings, from a 
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period long antecedent to the creation 
of the College of Arms. 

From all these considerations, any 
publication which tends to preserve 
and illustrate such subjects must be 
acceptable to the antiquary; and it is 
rendered the more so, from the con- 
stant disappearance of the originals. 
No visiter to an ancient church 
should omit to preserve a notice of 
the ancient brasses; for if he should 
subsequently visit the same building, 
he will scarcely ever find these me- 
morials in the same state as he left 
them. We could add a melancholy 
list of injuries which have occurred in 
our personal experience, and we have 
too great reason to fear that from the 
increased notice which has been 
taken of such subjects in recent times, 
many more will suffer from the 
hands of unprincipled persons, who do 
not scruple to appropriate to them- 
selves the originals when they can do 
so with impunity. 

The first of the above works is a 
publication of a Society at Cambridge 
composed of members of the Univer- 
sity, and instituted for the laudable 
purpose of investigating and preserv- 
ing our ancient ecclesiastical relics. 
The present number, the commence- 
ment of a series, contains four 
plates accompanied with letterpress ; 
the latter being embellished with en- 
graved head and tail pieces. 

The subjects engraved are entirely 
ecclesiastical, and possess claims to 
peculiar interest as exhibiting three 
examples of episcopal costume poste- 
rior to the Reformation, ranging from 
the reign of Henry VIII. to that of 
Charles 1. They are executed in litho- 
graphy, but upon a scale scarcely 
sufficient to shew the subjects to 
advantage: this is to be regretted, as 
the ecclesiastical effigies are in general 
of very large dimensions, and the 
vestments highly ornamented ; and, 
in consequence of the limited size of 
these specimens, their very elaborate 
detail must in general be depicted 
with such minuteness as greatly to 
injure, if not wholly to destroy, the 
beauty of their character. The three 
episcopal subjects are interesting, as 
exhibiting the first steps by which the 
vestments declined from the splendid 
habiliments of the ancient churchmen 
to the plainness of the robes now 
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worn by the Bishops of the National 
Church. 

It would seem that the vestments 
were never abolished by any actual 
law, as the injunction which directs 
the bishop or priest to wear a cope or 
vestment at the administration of the 
Eucharist is still unrepealed. They 
appear to have gradually fallen into 
disuse from neglect, rather than in con- 
sequence of any positive enactment; 
for experience shows that the ancient 
robes were not discontinued at the 
Reformation, nor at any one period 
since, but have been gradually aban- 
doned, until they were reduced to the 
surplice. The graceful mitre being no 
longer worn, the bishop of the present 
day is alone distinguished from his 
clergy by the large hanging sleeves 
which were retained from the ancient 
costume. The cope, although used at 
Durham until nearly our own days, 
has entirely disappeared: the vest- 
ment itself may, however, still be 
found in some of the Cathedrals and 
at the Universities. 

The first subject represents Dr. 
Hewke, from the Chapel of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, in a cope richly or- 
namented with figures of saints. The 
succeeding subject is Dr. Henry Good- 
rich, Bishop of Ely, a.p. 1554; he is 
attired in the alb, dalmatic, tunic, and 
chasuble, with the mitre and pastoral 
crook, and has both the stole and 
maniple. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the effigy appears in the entire 
vestments of the ancient church. It is 
remarkable that he bears a sealed book 
in his right hand, which was probably 
an allusion to his appointment in 
1540, as ‘one of the revisers of the 
translation of the New Testament. 

In the third subject, which repre- 
sents Robert Pursglove, suffragan Bi- 
shop of Hull (1579), the entire vest- 
ments, excepting the maniple, are 
retained; the pastoral crook is re- 
presented under the left arm, the 
hands being conjoined in prayer. It 
is observable, that neither of these 
effigies is represented as giving the 
benediction with the right hand, which 
is almost universally seen in the more 
ancient episcopal figures. 

The last and most interesting of the 
series is the magnificent brass of Arch- 
bishop Harsnett, 1631, at Chigwell, 
Essex. With that veneration for an- 
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tiquity with which this uncompro- 
mising prelate and staunch church- 
man was so fully imbued, he gave in 
his will minute directions for his 
tomb, which has been strictly formed 
in accordance to his wishes: the in- 
scription on a slip of brass sur- 
rounding the effigy, bearing the Evan- 
gelists with their symbols at the 
angles, is exactly in accordance with 
the ancient examples; the representa- 
tion of the Archbishop is clad in his 
rochet, covered with a splendidly em- 
broidered cope, bearing his staff in 
his left hand, and his right hand 
holding a small book; on his head, 
which is rendered patriarchal by the 
length of the beard, is the mitre. 
Such, then, is the representation of a 
Bishop of the Church of England in 
the days of her glory, before the Puri- 
tan assailed her sanctuary and sub- 
stituted the errors of Calvin and Knox 
for the Catholic truths which her 
liturgy and catechism were designed 
to teach. Such was the dress which 
dignified even a Laud; and much it is 
to be regretted that it has ceased to 
be the episcopal costume of the 
Church of England. We believe the last 
example of a Bishop so appropriately 
attired is that of Bishop Creighton, at 
Wells, a. p. 1672, who is represented 
in the same splendid pontificals as 
the present subject. It is however 
remarkable, with all the accurate at- 
tention to propriety and costume ob- 
servable in the figure of Archbishop 
Harsnett, that a Bishop’s staff, or 
crook, should have been substituted 
for the crozier of an Archbishop, 
which Harsnett, as a metropolitan, 
ought certainly to have borne. 

The several biographical sketches 
which accompany the plates are en- 
riched with tail pieces representing 
some curious sculpture or other sub- 
ject, in unison with the object of the 
work, 

The biographical sketches are briefly 
but ably written, by various members 
of the University ; and there also is 
an introductory essay ; but our space 
will not allow us to notice the letter- 
press at length. 





The work of the Messrs. WALLER is 
of a folio size, and is published without 
letterpress, which, however, is promised 
to be given at intervals during the publi- 
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cation. The prospectus set forth by the 
authors states it to be their intention 
to publish a series of engravings from 
the monumental brasses of the middle 
ages, selected from the best examples 
now remaining. The work is to exhibit 
a systematic view of costume from 
about the commencement of the four- 
teenth to the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, with some few exam- 
ples of a later date, and, when com- 
pleted, will be classified for more 
convenient reference into three divi- 
sions, viz.: 1. Military; 2. Ecclesias- 
tical; 3. Civil; and the entire series, 
as we gather from the prospectus, will 
comprise one hundred and twenty sub- 
jects. It is printed on paper of a size 
sufficiently large to allow of any sub- 
ject being fully represented, with the 
detail accurately made out, in which 
regard it possesses a decided advan- 
tage over the other work. 

The plates are engraved on copper, 
and tinted. It is impossible, by de- 
scription, to do justice to the exceeding 
accuracy with which the subjects are 
represented ; the firmness and even- 
ness of the line and the minute fide- 
lity of the drawing are so apparent, 
that, at the first sight, it will be seen 
that, in everything but dimensions, a 
perfect fac-simile of the original is 
presented. We cannot add a word 
further in praise of the style in which 
the plates are got up, except to sug- 
gest a comparison between the pre- 
sent work and the numerous engrav- 
ings of brasses in preceding publica- 
tions, and we feel certain that judg- 
ment will be immediately given in 
favour of the present series. 

The first subject is the brass of 
Ralph de Knevynton, at Aveley Church, 
Essex, A.D. 1370. This is one of 
the intagliated brass plates of the 
same description as those at Lynn and 
St. Alban’s, which are the largest and 
most elaborate of a class of which the 
present is, perhaps, the smallest spe- 
cimen, but it is highly deserving of at- 
tention from the singularity of the cos- 
tume. The figure is armed in a haw- 
berk of chain mail, over which is a sur- 
coat of pourpoint; the legs and arms are 
in plate, the head is bare, and the tem- 
ples encircled with a chaplet. The 
hands are covered with embroidered 
gloves, or rather mittens, of a singular 
character, and ‘chains are affixed to 
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the breast and connected with the hilts 
of the sword and dagger ; of this pecu- 
liar guard, we believe this to be a 
very late example. The drawing of 
the figure is rather inaccurate in the 
original, but its value consists in its 
presenting a specimen of singular 
costume more than as an example of 
finished art. 

The second subject, a Notary, 
from Ipswich, temp. Edw. IV. is a 
valuable specimen of civil costume. 
He is attired in the long gown of the 
day; from his left shoulder depends a 
scarf, attached to a cap, being, we 
apprehend, the badge of his eccle- 


- Siastical function ; the countenance is 


marked, and has every appearance of 
a portrait. His pens and inkhorn 
are suspended from his girdle, at his 
left side. The effigy would make 
a good illustration for Shakspere’s 
Henry VI. Part II. as a representation 
of the Clerk of Chatham. He could 
“make obligations and write court- 
hand,” and, without doubt, ‘‘had 
been so well brought up that he could 
write his name :’’ in truth, just the 
man for Jack Cade ‘‘ to hang with his 
pen and inkhorn about his neck.” 

The third figure is that of Archbi- 
shop Harsnett, and is admirably de- 
lineated with the most striking accu- 
racy. The execution is very far supe- 
rior to the plate of the same brass, 
which is given in the previously re- 
viewed work,* especially in regard to 
the drawing of the eyes. 

The fourth subject is a Knight of 
the Cheyne family in Drayton Beau- 
champ Church, Bucks, 1360. This 
is an armed figure, presenting some 
peculiarities in point of costume. 
The legs are covered with pourpoint, 
in the usual style of the effigies of 
Edward the Third’s time, of the ar- 
mour of which reign the present en- 
graving affords a good example. 

All the plates having been drawn 
and engraved by the authors, afford an 
honourable testimony to their talents 
and industry. 

We anticipate the further progress 
of both these works with the greatest 
pleasure ; the object of each publica- 
tion is the same, but the field is so 
ample that there is no fear of the sub- 
ject being overdone. We would only 





* See the previous article, p. 287. 
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suggest, by way of caution to the con- 
ductors of both works, that they 
should avoid, as far as possible, giving 
the same subjects. 





The Messrs. Hottts have undertaken 
a work on Sepulchral Effigies, on 
the plan and in continuation of Mr. 
Stothard’s valuable publication on the 
same subject. It is manifest that a 
number of statues of paramount in- 
terest must exist in this country, 
which were either unknown to Mr. 
Stothard or left undrawn, when the 
splendid publication projected by him 
was brought to a premature close by 
the melancholy death of the author. 
As an evidence of this, we need only 
allude to the valuable collection of 
military effigies in the Church of the 
Temple, London, of which only four 
out of the nine were engraved by Mr. 
Stothard; and in other instances, 
a valuable effigy in an ancient church 
has been passed over, and one of minor 
importance engraved. To supply this 
deficiency, and to furnish an additional 
number of evidences of ancient sculp- 
ture and costume, appears to be the 
object of the authors. 

The drawings are made by Mr. T. 
Hollis, and very ably engraved by Mr. 
G. Hollis, whose reputation as an en- 
graver of architectural subjects has 
been long established; and who is 
well known to our readers by his nu- 
merous plates in our Magazine. The 
style is a close imitation of that of 
Mr. Stothard, and his plan of adding 
detail of the various remarkable points 
in the costume on a larger scale than 
that of the general view of the effigy, 
has been followed. But the work has 
been produced at a very considerable 
reduction in price, when compared 
with its predecessor. 

The present number comprizes nine 
subjects, exhibited in ten plates. 

The effigies of Henry the First and 
his Queen, from the west doorway of 
Rochester Cathedral, two of the oldest 
statues inthis country, are interesting 
on account of the paucity of examples 
of Norman sculpture possessed by us : 
they are drawn with great care and 
accuracy, and in a style creditable to 
the artist, when the mutilated state of 
the originals is especially taken into 
consideration. 

Gent. Mag, Vou, XIV. 
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The statue of the King holds a 
model of a church, which is remark- 
able on account of the spire ; and from 
one of the hands of the Queen depends 
a long scroll, the inscription upon 
which is entirely obliterated. The 
long hair, plaited and falling over the 
shoulders, the common fashion of the 
reign of Henry I., resembles the 
highly curious relic at Romsey, en- 
graved in our last number, p. 139. 

There are two effigies in mail of 
great interest. One belongs to the 
series of the Temple effigies, and is 
remarkable from the elegance of its 
form and the superior style of the exe- 
cution, agreeing in this he with 
the effigy of Robert Wellesbourne 
de Montford, and that of Richard 
Duke of Normandy, both engraved by 
Stothard. The other example is from 
Walkern, Herts, and is curious from its 
showing the aventaille closed over the 
face, like the portrait of Richard Coour 
de Leon on his great seal. The shield 
is long, and acutely pointed : the entire 
figure much resembling the anony- 
mous statue at the Temple, engraved 
by Stothard. This effigy may be con- 
sidered to be one of the earliest armed 
sepulchral figures in the country. 

The effigies of Richard II. and his 
Queen, from their monument in St. 
Edward’s chapel, Westminster, con- 
stitute the most interesting subjects 
in the collection: they are repre- 
sented in two plates, one of which 
is an outline designed to — the 
very curious devices with which the 
whole of the dresses of the figures are 
covered. These embellishments were 
hidden under a cover of dust, until 
Mr. T. Hollis had the good fortune 
to restore them to their pristine 
appearance. They have been al- 
ready noticed in our Mag. for July, 
p. 79. 

This plate is highly curious, and 
deserving of attention,—the various 
ornaments being distinctly shewn, 
although from their number, and their 
entirely covering the robe, they are 
necessarily represented on a very small 
scale. 

The remaining plates exhibit Rob. de 
Marmion and his lady at West Tanfield 
Church, Yorkshire ; a lady of the Ry- 
ther family in Ryther Church, in the 
same county ; and the — brass of 
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a member of the family of Septvans, 
of Milton, Kent, in Chartham Church. 

The series will, when complete, 
comprize upwards of one hundred and 


forty examples, and the authors an- 
nounce their intention to give illustra- 
tive letter-press on the completion of 
the volume. 





Solitary Moments, Poems, &c. By 
Edward Hoare. 1240.—Mr. Hoare is ap- 
parently a wandering minstrel, who, uniting 
poetry and love, finds a mistress, and 
composes a sonnet in every port he 
reaches. Of his fidelity we have not much 
to say; and, though such expressions as 
dear girl—sweet girl—lovely maid—en- 
chanting creature, are to be found thickly 
strewn throughout his pages, we are sorry 
to say they are addressed not to one 
chosen fair, but to different young ladies, 
each probably ignorant that the poet’s 
flame is not a steady warmth on which 
they may rely, but a wild wandering 
‘‘ignis fatuus,’’ only tending to lead their 
youthful steps astray. Of his poetry we 
give the two specimens that follow: 

LINES WRITTEN EXTEMPORE IN THE 

ALBUM OF MISS S.A.T., JULY 1827. 

‘* Lovely girl! enchanting creature ! 
Beautiful in every feature ! 

Head and body, legs, and all, 
Sighing for a lover’s call !”’ 





ADVICE ON LOVE TO YOUNG MEN. 
“ Whene’er you meet a girl who runs for ever 
after dress ; {and caress,— 
Whene’er you meet a girl who sighs for flattery 
Young men! when such a girl you meet, don’t 
take her for your life ; (wife. 
Or if you do, she’ll surely prove a (—ble bad 
** But when you meet a girl adorn’d by nature 
not by art; {virtuous heart,— 
Whene’er you meet a girl who has a warm and 
Take such a girl, and she thro’ life will ever 
prove a friend, {with life end.’’ 
And one whose true and constant love can only 
As Mr. Hoare’s passion cools, his poetry 
improves; some of his lines are easy, 
flowing, and poetical ; and if he will con- 
descend to quit Cupid’s court and culti- 
vate the acquaintance of the ‘ muse se- 
veriores,’’? we have no doubt that he will 
find his poetical faculty fast improving. 





The Recantation, and Occasional Verses. 
—The Poetry of this volume is not 
without spirit and elegance; and the 
“Vers de Société’? of which it chiefly 
consists, would form the enviable orna- 
ment of many an album. The following 
specimen was probably composed on the 
stairs at Almack’s, or more probably at the 
Coliseum. 


“*T met her amidst many more— 
Her evening dress was low, 

And slipp’d her snowy shoulder o’er, 
And o'er her breast of snow. 


And while she bent her elbow joint, 
I said—* Were none attending, 
I’d raise it o’er the shoulder-point, 
And save you all that bending.’ 


‘Oh save me!’ said the lady then, 
‘From aid which I might rue, 

And save me from all treacherous men, 
In whom I number you. 


‘ And oh! let no one touch my gown, 

Whose fingers, far from clever, 

Might just mistake and force it down, 

And make all worse than ever.”’ 

The Cottage among the Mountains, &c. 
—wWe have only room to observe on this 
volume, that the author would do well to 
revise his geological speculations at p. 31, 
&c. before a new edition of his work ap- 
pears. 





Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Chapel, Walsall. By C. F. Childe, 
M.A.—These Sermons are emphatically 
practical, The Preacher has not brought 
forward any recondite stores of theologi- 
cal learning, nor decorated himself with 
the glittering plumage of ornament and 
elegance, but has pointed hisreasonings and 
his persuasion forcibly and directly against 
the errors and vices ofhis auditors. Judging 
from many passages of his discourses, 
or rather from the tenour of the whole, Mr. 
Childe seems to have, or to have had, an 
ungodly congregation, which it was ne- 
cessary to reform by urgent representa- 
tions of the danger of their condition, and 
the sinfulness of their lives. He has per- 
formed his arduous office fearlessly and 
faithfully ; and we trust the fruits of his 
zealous labours are showing themselves 
among his hitherto unthinking people. 





The Fountain of Life; or, the Union be- 
tween Christ and Believers. By Rev. F. 
Jones, of Creaton.—The author of this 
volume informs us that it is for the last 
time that he ventures to appear before the 
public, being eighty-seven years old, and 
his eyes and memory decaying. He also 
tells us that his volume contains much 
excellent matter, and so it does; and so 
few marks does it possess of the weak- 
ness of senility, that we may venture to 
hope Mr. Jones will live, again to benefit 
the Church of Christ, by the piety of 
his sentiments, the soundness of his expo- 
sitions, and the force of his reasonings. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Queen Victoria, from her Birth to her 
Bridal. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Memoirs of the Court of England, 
under the Stuarts. By J. H. JEssex, 
Esq. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 28s. 

Stradling Correspondence : a Series of 
Letters written in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; with Notices of the Family of 
Stradling, of St. Donat’s Castle, co. Gla- 
morgan. Edited by the Rev. J. M. Tra- 
HERNE, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Campaign of the Army of the 
Indus, in Sind and Kaubool, in 1837— 
1839. By RicHarp Hartiey KENNEDY, 
M.D. late Chief of the Medical Staff of 
the Bombay Division of the Army. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 2ls. 

Memoirs, Letters, and Miscellanies of 
the late James Smith, Esq. one of the 
Authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” Edit- 
ed by his brother, Horace Smit, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 

Trifles from my Portfolio. 


By a Staff 
Surgeon. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Travels and Topography. 


The Bocages and the Vines. By Miss 
Louisa Stuart Coste.xo, Authoress of 
‘‘Specimens of the Early Poetry of 
France.’”? 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Channel Isles. By R. Munir, 
Esq. With 32 Engravings, from Draw- 
ings by G. F. Suerparp, and a Map. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. Imp. 8vo. 21s. 

Italy and the Italians. By F. Von 
Ravumer, Author of “ England in 1835,” 
&c. 2 vols. post&vo. 21s. 

A Geographical Survey of Africa. To 
which is prefixed, a Letter to Lord John 
Russell regarding the Slave Trade, and 


the Improvement of Africa. By JAMEs 
McQuEEN, Esq. 8vo. 18s. 
Seville and its Vicinity. By Franx 


Hat Sranpisu, Esq. post 8vo. 12s. 
Turkey and the Turks; being the pre- 
sent State of the Turkish Empire. By 
Joun Reip, Esq. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
Cesarea: History and Description of 
the Island of Jersey. Post 8vo. 9s. 
Wuirevocke’s Description of Baden- 
Baden. Sq. 6s. 
A Summer's Day at Greenwich. By 
F. SHopert. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Divinity, se. 
Sermons, chiefly practical, by the Rev. 


Epvwarp Baruer, A.M., Archdeacon of 
Salop, &c. 8vo, 3 vols. 12s, 


Nine Original Sermons, by Divines of 
the Church of England, viz. Dr. Longley, 
Bishop of Ripon; Dr. Hook, Vicar of 
Leeds ; Dr. Lyon, Sherborne; Revs. S. 
Hay; C. H. Terrot ; J. C. Franks ; John 
Sinclair; John Holroyd; and William 
Sinclair, M.A. Post @vo. 5s. 

Account of the recent Persecution of 
the Jews at Damascus ; with Reflections 
thereon; and an Appendix, containing 
various interesting Documents connected 
with the subject. By D. SaLomons, 
Esq. 8vo. 38. 

Chnecnntions on a Petition for the 
Revision of the Liturgy of the United 
Church of England and Ireland; with a 
Report of the Discussion it caused in the 
House of Lords, 26th of May 1840; as 
published in the Mirror of Parliament. 
By Joun Hutt, M.A. Vicar of Poulton- 
le-Fylde, Lancashire, and W1LL1AM WIN- 
STANLEY Hutt, M.A. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
late Fellow of Brasen-nose College, Ox- 
ford. 2s. 


Poetry. 

Warwick Castle; a Poem. By Har. 
raisoN Corser Wixson, Esq. Demy 
8vo.; with a view of the Castle. 2s. 6d. 
Royal 4to.; with seven Lithographic 
Views. 12s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Verses. 
Doy.e. Feap. 8s. 6d. 

The Honeymoon ; a Poem. 
Fisner, A.M. Feap. 8vo. 

Tales of the Blest; a Poem. 
ries. 12mo. 2s. 


By Sir F. H. 


By Joun 
3s. Od. 
Ist Se- 


Novels and Tales. 

The Pope. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Young Prima Donna; a Romance 
of the Opera. By Mrs. Grey, Author of 
‘“‘The Duke.’’ 3 vols. 1d. Ils. Gd. 

The Table Talker; or, Brief Essays on 
Society and Literature, collected from the 
‘“* Table Talk ”’ of the Morning Post, and 


revised by the Author. 2 vols.  fcap. 
Bvo. 12s. 
The Parish Sketch Book. By Mr. 


Tirmarsu, Author of ‘‘ The Yellow Plush 
Correspondence,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
With numerous Engravings on Wood and 
Copper. 

Benevola; a Tale. Part the First— 
England; Part the Second — Ireland. 
3s. Gd. 

The Home Mission; an Irish Story, 
founded on Fact. By the Author of ‘ The 
Curate’s Grave,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


Medicine, Sc. 


Physiognomy of Mental Diseases. By 
Sir A. Morison. ¢vo, 3/. 10s, 
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Tweepte’s Library of Practical Medi- 
cine. 5 vols. 8vo. 2, 12s. Gd. 

On the Variole Vaccine. By R. Ceety. 
8vo. Qls. 

Percevat’s Narrative of Treatment 

during Mental Derangement (Continua- 
tion). 10s, 6d. 
Acute Hydrocephalus, or Water in the 
Head. By Davip D. Davis, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of Obstetric Medicine in University 
College. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

On Blood-letting. By Dr. CiurTer- 
BUCK. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

On the Foot and Leg of the Horse ; in- 
cluding their Structure, Functions, and 
Diseases, &c. &c. By CHARLES SPOONER, 
Vet. Surg. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Law. 


Law of Joint Ownerships. 


By T. H. 
SmitH, 12mo. §&s. 


Language. 


A new Greek and English, and English 
and Greek Lexicon ; with an Appendix, 
containing Terms of Botany, Mineralogy, 
Natural History, &c. as used by the Greek 
Classical Writers. By Georcr Dunzar, 
A.M. F.R.S.E. and Professor of Greek in 
Univ. of Edinb. Royal 8vo. 40s. 


Natural History. 


Spry’s and SHackHaRp’s Coleoptera. 
Bvo. 42s. 

Paxton’s Pocket Botanical 
nary. Post 8vo. 15s. 

Rosenmuller’s Botany and Mineralogy 
of the Bible. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by T. G. Rerp and Rev. N. Mor- 
RON, Greenock. (Biblical Cabinet, 
vol. 27.) 6s. 

A Manual of Botany; comprising Ve- 
getable Anatomy and Physiology, &c. fcap. 
8vo. With 214 engraved Figures. By 
Wittiam Macertiivray, M.A. &e. 
&e. 4s. 6d. 

British Butterflies, and their Trans- 
formations, exhibited in a Series of Plates 
by H. N. Humpureys, Esq. ; with De- 
scriptions by J. O. Westwoop, Esq. 
F.L.S. &c. (To be completed in about 
Sixteen Numbers.) No.1. 2s. 6d. 


Dictio- 


Arts and Manufactures. 


Muskett’s Papers on Iron and Steel. 
Royal 8vo. 30s. 

History of the Art of Needlework. 
Edited by the Countess Witron. Post 
8vo, 10s. Gd. 

A Practical Detail of the Cotton Manu- 
facture of the United States of America. 
By James Monrcomery, Superinten- 
dent of York Factories, Saco, State of 
Maine. 8vo. @s, Gd, 
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Fine Arts. 


The Monumental Effigies of Great Bri- 
tain; drawn and etched by T. Houuis 
and G. Houuis. Part Il. Imp. 4to. 
12s. 6d. Double Elephant, 21s. 

Illustrations of the Seven Ages of 
Shakspeare, from Original Drawings on 
Wood. By W. Mulready, C. R. Leslie, 
J. Constable, Sir, David Wilkie, W. Col- 
lins, A. E. Chalon, A. Cooper, Sir A. W. 
Calleott, Edwin Landseer, W. Hilton 
(all Royal Academicians). 4to. 


Preparing for Publication. 


Dr. Disptn is engaged upon “A 
Letter to His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ” on the Ecclesiastical Reve- 
nues and Duties Bill: incorporating re- 
marks on the Bishop of Exeter’s recent 
pamphlet upon the same subject. The 
author coincides with the views taken in 
this matter by His Grace and the Bishop 
of London, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Sir Robert Peel ; and will be particularly 
illustrative on the subject of Chapter Li- 
braries, and the study of Theology carried 
on within the precincts of Cathedrals. 


THE NEW LIBRARY AT CAMBRIDGE. 

The north side of the quadrangle of 
this magnificent building is now com- 
pleted. After having occupied the con- 
sideration of the Univerity authorities for 
nine years, a plan submitted by Mr. 
Cockerell was adopted. When completed, 
the whole building will form an immense 
quadrangle, containing the University 
Schools for the four faculties—Divinity, 
Law, Arts, and Physics; an extensive 
Museum, and Theatres for lectures on 
the ground-fioor, and on the upper one 
a range of libraries, 706 feet in their 
entire extent, and capable of receiving 
500,000 volumes. The portion at pre- 
sent completed, 176 feet by 45 feet, 
consists of three museums on the ground- 
floor, the centre one of which is of re- 
markable contrivance. It is to be ap- 
propriated to the science of geology; 
and, offering a theatrical view of the 
whole collection simultaneously, will 
present one of the most magnificent 
exhibitions of this science to be seen in 
any country. The windows are of un- 
usual size. The first floor consists of 
a library 153 feet long, about 40 feet 
wide, and 35 feet high, covered with a 
vaulted brick ceiling, as is the case in 
every floor throughout; and _ therefore 
fire-proof. The principal vault reposes 
upon pilasters, which support at the same 
time longitudinal stone galleries on either 
side, and the entire walls will be covered 
with books up to the ceiling. . The vista 
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terminates by two large windows, 26 
feet high by 10 feet wide, which will 
receive the armorial bearings and symbols 
of the patrons and contributors to this 
work, by hands, we trust, not inferior to 
those of olden time. 


SYRIAC MS. WORK OF EUSEBIUS. 

Professor Lee, D.D. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has discovered a Syriac trans- 
lation of one of the lost works of the 
celebrated Eusebius, author of the Church 
History. It will be recollected that some 
time ago the Rev. H. Tatham, of Bedford, 
went to Egypt for the purpose of col- 
lecting Coptic manuscripts. In visiting 
some Syrian monasteries in the desert of 
Nitria, he had the good fortune to pur- 
chase about forty manuscripts of great 
age and interest. These, on his return 
to England, he sent to Professor Lee, 
who, in the course of his examination, 
discovered the work in question. Its 
history and contents are most interesting. 
The first notice of it is in Jerome’s Cata- 
logue of Ecclesiastical Writers. It is 
there said to contain five books, and to 
have this title: Peri THEOPHANEIAsS, 
i.e. On the Divine Manifestation; meaning 
the Revelation of God in Christ. Ebed 
Jesu, the Metropolitan of Soba, in Meso- 
potamia, also speaks of it as a work of 
Eusebius, and tells us that it exists ‘‘ in 
the Syriac.’ Of the Greek original he 
says not a word. Cave, Fabricius, and 
Valarsius speak of it as being a lost work. 
The manuscript now discovered is cer- 
tainly not less than one thousand years 
old. It is beautifully and accurately 
written, and quite complete in all its 
parts It argues, in the first place, against 
both the Atheists and Polytheists from 
natural religion, very much in the manner 
of Paley’s Natural Theology. In the 
second place, it propounds the doctrine 
of creation as the work of the Worp or 
Son of Gov. In the third place, he 
argues from the predictions made by our 
Lord himself in the several Gospels, and 
proves from these, as fulfilled or as ful- 
filling in his day, that this revelation 
could not be less than Divine. Josephus 
is occasionally quoted, and particularly 
his celebrated and much controverted 
declaration respecting our Lord. It is 
the intention of Dr. Lee to give the whole 
to the public, both in the Syrian language 
and in an English translation with notes. 
The whole contains twice the matter of 
our English New Testament. 


THE BOOK OF LISMORE. 

At the meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy held on the 25th of May, the 
Rey. Dr. Todd announced that the tran- 
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script of the Book of Lismore, borrowed 
some time ago by the Council from his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, was now 
completed ; and he exhibited it, together 
with the original, to the meeting. 

After some remarks on the beauty of 
the transcript, which was made by Mr. 
Eugene Curry, and the means taken to 
secure its accuracy, Dr. Todd proceeded 
to give some account of the original MS. ; 
the circumstances under which it was 
discovered in the Castle of Lismore, in 
1814; and its subsequent history. He 
showed that it received the name of * the 
Book of Lismore” merely because it hap- 
pened to be found in that Castle, and that 
it had no connexion with the Church of 
Lismore, as the appellation of Book of 
Lismore would imply. It was written 
probably for some members of the Mac 
Carthy family, and was a sort of Biblio- 
theca, or collection of tracts on all such 
subjects as appeared interesting in re- 
ligion, legendary lore, and history, in 
the fourteenth century, at which period 
the book was most probably written. 

After describing the various mutilations 
which the volume appears to have 
sustained, Dr. Todd proceeded to de- 
scribe its contents, and to make some 
remarks on the sources of the different 
tracts contained in it. These are, Lives 
of St. Patrick, St. Columkille, St. 
Bridget of Kildare, St. Senan of Scattery 
Island, St. Finnen of Clonard, and St. 
Finnchua of Brigown, all in Irish of great 
purity and antiquity; the conquests of 
Charlemagne, taken from the celebrated 
romance of the middle ages falsely at- 
tributed to Tilpin, or Turpin, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims; several legends, as 
the story of All-hallowtide, of Antichrist, 
of St. Canice of Aghaboe, of David and 
Solomon, of a Christian and a Jewish 
Child, of St. Comgal of Bangor; and 
the history of the Lombards, from the 
celebrated work of Paul Warnefrid.” Of 
this latter tract, which is full of strange 
tales and legends, Dr. Todd read a short 
portion, in an English translation. 


ANCIENT LITERATURE OF IRELAND. 

Proposals have been issued for the 
formation of a literary Club or Society, 
for the purpose of collecting and printing 
rare or unpublished Works or Documents, 
illustrative of the History and Antiquities 
of Ireland. The number of Members to 
be limited to 300, each to pay four 
pounds on the first year of his election, 
and one pound every subsequent year, 
in advance, on or before the first of 
November. The following manuscripts 
are mentioned, by way of example, as 
coming within the objects of the Club. 
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The Annals of Kilronan, in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin; the Liber 
Hymnorum, supposed to have belonged to 
the Abbey of Iona, in the Library of 
Trinity College; a Collection of Irish 
Jacobite Songs, with Translations ; the 
Leabbar Gabhala, or Book of Conquests 
of Ireland, with Translation; the Clarke 
Correspondence, preserved in the Library 
of Trinity College ; Irish Historical Tales, 
with Translations ; a Collection of ancient 
Irish Charters; Brehon Laws; the Black 
Book of Christ Church ; the Registrum 
nigrum et Repertorium viride of Arch- 
bishop Alan ; Registrum Coenobii omnium 
Sanctorum juxta Dublin, in the Library 
of Trinity College; the Annals of Clon- 
macnoise ; other Annals, as the Annais 
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of the Four Masters, of Tigernach, Ulster, 
Connaught, Boyle, &c. although partially 
published by Dr. O’Conor, would well 
deserve being brought out in a more 
complete and accurate edition. It is not 
intended to confine the publications of 
the Club to works in the Irish language. 
English or Latin Documents connected 
with the ancient History of Ireland will 
be equally admissible. 

Several names of the first distinction 
have been received : headed by his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and 
His Grace the Lord Primate; and the 
Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has consented to act as 
Provisional Secretary. 
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ANTIQUITIES AT DUNSHAUGHLIN, CO. 
MEATH. 

At the meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy held on the 27th April last, a 
paper was read by William R. Wilde, 
esq. ‘‘On the Animal Remains and An- 
tiquities recently found at Dunshaughlin, 
in the county of Meath.”’»—About a mile to 
the east of that village, on the townland 
of Lagore, and near the margin of a ‘ cut- 
away’ black bog, is a circular mound, 
slightly raised above the surrounding 
plain, its highest central part being about 
eight feet above the margin, and the cir- 
cumference of the mound measuring five 
hundred and twenty feet. A small stream 
passes through the circle ; and the whole 
bog in which it is situate occupies a slight 
concavity of about a mile and a half in 
circumference, bounded by raised tillage 
and pasture lands. Within the memory 
of some old neighbours, this bog was 
covered with water for the greater part 
of the year, and it is still so during 
winter. A few years ago, some labourers, 
while clearing the stream way, discovered 
several bones, and in May, 1839, the 
quantity found in the drain was so great, 
and their value so well known, that a 
further examination was made, when it 
was discovered that the greater part of the 
mound was composed of the remains of 
animals, placed there in the following 
manner :—The circumference of the circle 
was formed by upright posts of blick 
oak, measuring from six to eight feet in 
height ; these were morticed into beams 
of a similar material, laid flat upon the 
marl and sand beneath the bog, and nearly 
sixteen feet below the present surface. 
The upright posts were held together by 
connecting cross beams, and fastened by 
large iron nails; parts of a second upper 
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tier of posts were likewise found, resting 
on the lower ones. The space thus in- 
closed was divided into separate compart- 
ments, by septa or divisions that inter- 
sected one another in different directions ; 
these were also formed of oaken beams, in 
a state of great preservation, but joined 
together with greater accuracy than the 
former, and in some cases having their 
sides grooved or rabited to admit large 
panels driven down betweenthem. The 
interior of the chambers so formed were 
filled with bones and black moory earth, 
and the heap was raised up in some places 
within a foot of the surface. It was gene- 
rally found that the remains of each 
species of animal were placed in separate 
divisions, with but little intermixture with 
any other ; and the antiquities, &c. were 
found along with them, without any order 
or regularity, but for the most part near 
the bottom. The most numerous class of 
bones were those of oxen, of several va- 
rieties, the pig of all ages and sizes, but of 
a smaller description than those now bred 
in the country; one or two specimens of 
the horse and ass ; a number of deer, the 
antlers proving the race to have been the 
common kind, and in no instance the 
Fallow deer ; large quantities of goats, and 
the head of a fowr-horned sheep, of a 
peculiar form. Some of the most re- 
markable remains were those of a very 
large and powerful dog, apparently belong- 
ing to the greyhound tribe, but of enor- 
mous size—the heads measuring, in the 
dry bone, nearly eleven inches in length, 
and principally characterised by the great 
extent and magnitude of the occipital 
crest, and the projecting muzzle. Mr. 
Wilde stated it as his opinion, that we had 
now, for the first time, an opportunity of 
judging of the forms and characters of 
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the dogs denominated Irish wolf dogs, to 
which breed he considered these heads to 
have belonged. There were also several 
foxes, but no wolves. With these re- 
mains were mixed up the shells of limpets 
and buccinums ; and a few bones of birds ; 
some portions of burned bones, and large 
quantities of hazel nuts. Most of the 
bones of the larger ruminants were un- 
broken ; and upwards of one hundred and 
fifty cart-loads of bones had been dug out 
of this inclosure, and forwarded to Scot- 
land for manure, none of them being in a 
fossil state. Nearly in the centre of the 
heap, and within two feet of the surface, 
were discovered two human skeletons, 
lying at length, and without any surround- 
ing wood or stone work, &c. 

The antiquities found may be divided 
into the warlike, the culinary, and the 
ornamental. They consisted of iron 
swords of different lengths, with straight 
edges and angular points, and bearing a 
resemblance to the ancient Roman swords ; 
very many knives, of different shapes and 
sizes, with iron spear, javelin, and dagger 
blades, and part of the boss or central 
ornament of a shield; but no brazen 
weapons of any description. Two querns, 
or ancient corn mills, were found on the 
marl, at the bottom of the inclosure ; 
sharpening stones; iron chains ; an iron 
axe; a brazen pot, and three small brass 
bowls of elegant shape and workmanship ; 
several articles resembling miniature fry- 
ing pans, of about three inches in diame- 
ter, perhaps incense-burners [or mirrors ? 
Edit.) circular discs of turned bone, wood, 
and slate, like those supposed to have 
been used at the end of the distaff; small 
shears, like the modern sheep shears ; 
brazen, bone, and iron pins, from four to 
six inches in length—the former of great 
beauty of construction; brooches, and 
parts of buckles, containing pieces of 
enamel and mosaic work; bracelets ; 
wooden (yew tree) combs, tooth-picks, 
etwees, and other articles belonging to the 
toilette. A very curious bone was like- 
wise found, with a number of devices 
carved on it, as if by way of practice in 
engraving; these devices consisted of 
scrolls and marks similar to those on 
ancient [rish crosses, ornaments, and 
grave-stones. There were no crosses, 
beads, or Christian sacred ornaments 
found in the excavation ; but a number of 
pieces of stags’ horns sawn across; and 
also pieces of hazel wood, in great quan- 
tity, as if laid up for fire-wood, were found 
in one spot near the bottom. On the sur- 
face of the mound, but apparently without 
any connexion with it, a groat of Robert 
the Second, of Scotland, was picked up. 


—— 
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ANCIENT TREASURE. 

In May last a large collection of 
valuable and interesting Anglo-Saxon 
coins, and other reliques of olden time, 
were discovered close to the river Ribble, 
at Cuerdale Hall, near Preston. ‘The 
treasure was contained in a leaden chest, 
which had become so decayed and cor- 
roded, that it broke asunder in the at- 
tempt to extricate it from its hiding- 
place. No sooner had the hack and 
spade brought the interesting and va- 
luable mass to daylight, than a simultane- 
ous shout ensued; the hind of Cuerdale 
Hall, hearing the noise, and thinking 
that some accident had occurred, imme- 
diately repaired to the spot, where he 
found the workmen on their knees around 
the treasure, in the act of a general 
scramble. The hind, however, soon gave 
them to understand that they must re- 
fund the property; upon which it was 
forthwith collected together, and de- 
posited in the bank of Messrs. Pedder, 
Fleetwood, and Co. on the following day, 
and sealed; William Assheton, esq. of 
Downham Hall, near Clitheroe, the owner 
of the property, being in Rome. 

On the 25th of August an inquest was 
held at the Bull inn, in Preston, before 
Mr. John Hargreaves, one of her Majesty’s 
Coroners for the county of Lancaster, 
for the purpose of deciding the ownership 
of the treasure. Mr. Ellis, Attorney 
General for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
appeared for her Majesty, and Mr. John 
Addison defended the manorial right of 
Mr. Assheton. The treasure, on a hasty 
examination, was found to be nearly as 
follows:—About 6200 coins, weighing 
about 304 ounces troy; 16 ingots of 
silver, about #4 ounces each, 132 ounces ; 
small bars of silver, 7254 ounces ; manu- 
factured articles, of rude workmanship, 
consisting of rings, armlets, chains, &c., 
1034 ounces: Total, 1265 ounces. » The 
jury returned their verdict in favour of 
the Duchy. The coins are in the most 
perfect state of preservation, and consist 
principally of those of St. Edmund, 
Alfred, and Edward the Elder ; very few 
of Athelstan occur, which, as his coins 
are by no means scarce, leads to a belief 
that they must have been deposited in 
their place of concealment in the early 
part of his reign; and the conjecture is 
not improbable, that the owner lost his 
life in some of the conflicts of that dis- 
turbed period. The collection also contains 
a considerable quantity of French coins, 
of contemporary reigns with the English ; 
and a large proportion bearing on the 
obverse CVN *." HET *.* TI, Which is not 
at present well understood, 
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ROMAN INSCRIPTION FOUND NEAR 
ABERAVON, CO. GLAMORGAN. 

We have been very inattentive to the 
obliging communications of several corre- 
spondents, with regard to the Roman in- 
scription upon a stone found at Port Talbot 
near Aberavon in Glamorganshire, about 
the month of January last, and noticed 
in our March Magazine, p. 304; but we 
deferred their observations in the hope that 
we shouldbe able to announce some definite 
interpretation as the result of their re- 
searches. 

The session of the Society of Antiqua- 














In the first place it is necessary to observe 
that there is certainly one, and probably 
two, other letters besides those in the copy 
inserted in our March number. The 
whole are arranged as follows -— 


IMP C 
FLAV M 
CL MAXI 
MINO 
INVIC 
TO AV 
GVS 





ries has passed over without the inscrip- 
tion having been submitted to that learned 
body ; but we shall now state the impor- 
tant parts of a discussion upon the subject 
which appeared in the columns of the 
Cambrian newspaper, and we are enabled 
to illustrate the same by representations 
of the stone, derived from drawings with 
which we have been favoured by C. R. 
Mansel Talbot, esq. of Margam Park, and 
by Mr. George G. Francis, of Swansea, 
the view of the principal side having been 
received from the former gentleman, and 
that of the reverse from the latter. 


The letters CL were accidentally omit- 
ted when the inscription was first printed 
in ‘The Cambrian,’’ and from that im. 
perfect copy ours was taken. 

The stone was broken into five pieces 
when originally found, and is much 
weatherworn in parts. The letters at the 
end of the second and beginning of the 
third line are open to conjecture, and the 
letter next before Maximino has a fissure 
across it, which leaves a possibility of its 
having been a D, though it is not probable. 

Mr.,Talbot maintains that the Emperor 
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commemorated was Flavius Magnus Cle- 
mens Maximinus, usually called Maximus, 
but not invariably; who is said by some 
to have been by birth a Briton, and the 
cousin and heir of Constantine the Great. 
His name appears with the various ter- 
minations of Maximius, Maximinus, and 
Maximianus. In Hardyng’s Chronicle he 
is called,— 

Maximian 

King Traherne’s sonne, a prince of Romanye. 
To Constantine he was next heire— 


and he married Helena, daughter of 
Eudda, duke of Cornwall. According to 
the Welsh annals he founded the town of 
Caermarthen about a.p. 385. 

Mr. George G. Francis contends that 
the names belonged to the Emperor Max- 
iminus Daza, whose style, on his coins, 
was Imp. Galerius Valerius Maximinus 
Invictus Augustus. He would read the 
last letter of the first line as possibly a 
G, the second line FLAVA, and the third 
L MAXI, that is, FLA. for Flavius, and 
VAL. as Valerius. But Maximinus Daza 
had nothing to do with Britain, his do- 
minion having been confined to the East ; 
and there is no record of his having used 
the prenomen Flavius: which was borne 
by all connected with the line of Con- 
stantine,—derived, as is supposed, from 
their ancestor Claudius Gothicus. The 
epithet of Invictus is of too common oc- 
currence to establish a difference. Mr. 
Talbot therefore adheres to his former 
interpretation, viz. Imperatori Cesari 
Flavio Magno Ciementi Maximino Invicto 
Augusto. 

Horsley says in his Britannia Romana 
that he could not find any Roman in- 
scriptions in Britain under a later reign 
thanConstantinetheGreat. This therefore, 
if Mr. Talbot’s appropriation be correct, 
is one of the latest Roman inscriptions 
ever found in this island. 

It appears that the stone was used again 
for a monumental purpose, the following 
inscription being on its back: HIC 
IACIT CANTVSVS PATER PAVINVS 
(or PANINUS, the AV or AN being a 
compound letter). Its position was very 
extraordinary, as it lay nearly on the 
summit of a high sand-hill within fifty 
yards of the sea, at least forty feet above the 
former surrounding district, the ancient 
level of which is plainly indicated by a 
burying yard, which was intersected by a 
deep cut formed in excavating the new 
harbour, and which contained a Druidical 
circle of stones and many human bones. 
It would seem that the stone has been 
used for several purposes : first, as a mo- 
nument of Roman dominion ; secondly, as 
a gravestone to Cantusus; and thirdly, 
for some other purpose, probably that of a 

Gent. Maa, Vou, XIV, 
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boundary stone to some property—a dis - 
tinguishing mark, which, in that district 
of drifting sand, is not unfrequently re- 
quired. 

The line of the Julia strata, otherwise 
known as the Via Julia Maritima, was at 
least very near to the spot where this stone 
was found. A bronze spear head, about 
twelve inches in length, was lately exposed 
by the washing of theriver in a new channel 
near the same spot. In excavating a new 
harbour at Port Talbot, about two years 
ago, some curious discoveries were made— 
the remains ofa building below the present 
high-water mark, several ancient pairs of 
shoes, a large brass coin of Commodus, 
and large horns of deer, resting on clay, 
covered with peat, and that again with drift 
sand. Impressions of the feet of deer, 
horses, and oxen, at considerable and vari- 
ous depths below the surface, (down to 
25 feet below high-water mark,) occur 
over a large space of the surrounding tract. 





COFFINS IN HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, 

On the 3d of April, men employed 
in opening a grave in the north aisle of 
Hereford cathedral, found, at a depth of 
about four feet, two stone coffins, one finely 
chiselled, in which were two male skele- 
tons, evidently the remains of persons 
holding high offices in the church. 
One skeleton was enveloped in a silk 
robe, embroidered with gold lace, and 
shoes made right and left, with cloth tops 
and pointed toes, and the hair on the 
skull was abundant and perfect. The 
other, which was in the chiselled coffin, 
had also a robe of silk embroidered with 
gold, a wig on, but no shoes; under the 
skull was a pillow with feathers in it. 
The coffins were covered with stone slabs, 
but nothing was found indicating the 
names of the parties. 

ENGLISH COINS. 

A great number of old English silver 
coins were discovered, in June, at 
Loders, near Bridport. It being de- 
sirable to lower the floor of a barton, a 
boy engaged in pecking up the hard 
grouting of which it was composed, 
struck upon an earthenware vessel, con- 
taining from 400 to 500 silver coins, 
chiefly groats and demi-groats of Henry 
VIII., with some of Edward IV. They 
are generally in good preservation. A 
traveller hearing of the occurrence, shortly 
afterwards purchased the greater number 
of the coins, and sent them to London. 





MONASTIC RELICS. 

The workmen, in digging out the 
foundation at the Nunnery, near Rusper, 
in Sussex, the residence of R. z Hurst, 
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Esq. M.P., discovered in the dirt some 
small particles of a hard substance, which 
being immediately rubbed and examined, 
was ascertained to be a precious stone ; 
the men then proceeded more carefully, 
and found altogether 24, in the form of a 
necklace, as worn by an abbess; also a 
crucifix, a skull, some of the teeth as 
perfect as ever, others decayed; and a 
crosier; which the Rev. T. Smith, of 
Rusper, and Mr. J. Honywood, of Hors- 
ham, being present, carefully preserved 
and handed them over to the proprietor. 

DISCOVERY OF HUMAN REMAINS. 

Some men lately digging gravel on No 
Man’s Land, near Wheathampsted, dis- 
covered in the earth, at a depth below 
the surface varying from 18 in. to 4 ft. 
the remains of 25 human skeletons, lying 
side by side, in the direction from west 
to east, in the space of about 20 square 
feet. In many of the sculls the teeth 
remained perfectly sound, and the enamel 
as fresh as on one recently interred. It 
has been supposed that these remains 
belong to part of the slain who fell in the 
second battle of St. Alban’s, fought in 
1461. They were inspected by several 
medical gentlemen and others, and were 
buried again, about six feet deep, by order 
of Mr. John House, the steward of the 
manor. 





ROMAN URNS, 

Some workmen lately, in removing 
what appeared an accidental heap of 
stones, on the top of one of the Lammer- 
muir hills, the property of Mr. Borth- 
wick, of Crookston, found a trough con- 
sisting of hewn stones of a square shape, 
in which were placed, under a stone cover, 
a number of urns, placed in rows, and 
filled with ashes and pieces of bone. 
Some of the urns are in the possession of 
Mr. Borthwick, and are in perfect pre- 
servation. 

THE REGENT MURRAY’S MONUMENT. 

From Edinburgh we are informed, that 
the Lord Provost’s Committee have re- 
ported, that, having considered the remit 
made to them on the 28th of February 
last, in regard to replacing the Monument 
of Regent Murray near the vault wherein 
the body was deposited in the building of 
St. Giles; and having heard Councillor 
Neill in regard thereto, who laid before 
them the correspondence he had had with 
Mr. Ainslie, on the part of the present 
Earl of Moray, on the subject ; they re- 
mitted the whole matter to Dr. Neill, 
with a request that he would follow out 
such steps in concert with Mr. Ainslie 
as he may deem advisable for getting the 
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monument replaced—it being understood 
that the Council is to be relieved of all 
expense. 





FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Comité Historique des Arts et Monu- 
ments.—The 5th number of the Bulletin 
of this society (printed only for distribution 
among the members, as indeed are all 
the works that emanate from it,—a cir- 
cumstance that renders them exceedingly 
rare,) has been recently distributed. It 
contains the procés verbausx of the sittings 
during April and May; from which we 
give the following extracts. 

Sitting of April 8.—Several prefects 
demanded opinion of committee on re- 
storations of various monuments.—Notice 
was given of the injudicious reparation of 
a chapel in the parish church of St. 
Quentin, and of the needless destruction 
of several tumular slabs, shafts and 
capitals in it:—a vote of censure was 
passed on the conseil de fabrique of that 
church for such blamable operations. 
A discussion was continued on the best 
style of building and internally fitting up 
modern churches. The opinions of Baron 
Taylor and the Count de Montalembert, 
in favour of the pointed styles, were 
adopted. 

Sitting of April 22.—The Count de 
Montalembert mentioned a gratifying in- 
stance of the preventing a piece of 
Vandalism from being carried into effect 
at Brussels. The Municipality of that 
city had decreed the destruction of the 
Porte de Hal, formerly the donjon of a 
fort of the 14th century; but the Royal 
Commission of Monuments in Belgium 
remonstrating with the King, and show- 
ing that the building might be repaired at 
small expense, and afterwards converted 
into a national museum for archives or 
other objects of the middle ages, his 
Majesty had been pleased to set aside the 
decree, and to order that it should be de- 
voted to the purpose indicated.—M. Vi- 
tet gave notice that there was a project on 
foot of cutting the church of the ancient 
abbey of St. Martin des Champs in Paris, 
now the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, 
into two parts, by a horizontal division. 
The committee immediately voted an 
address to the minister of public works, 
to beg that no such thing might be at- 
tempted, but that on the contrary the 
edifice might be completely restored. 
This building aud the refectory of that 
splendid monastery, are two of the most 
valuable monuments of Paris.—Lieut- 
Gen. Pelet, director of the Depdt-General 
de la Guerre, sent notice to the committee 
that the officers of engineers compiling 
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the great map of France, aided by the in- 
structions of the committee, had collected 
numerous interesting documents and ob- 
servations upon various localities that had 
been indicated to them; and he gave 
notice that he would send to the committee 
ample extracts of the operations of these 
officers for 1839. They had made pre- 
parations for special studies on the site 
of the ancient Avaricum ;—in the envi- 
rons of Autun (Augustodunum), and 
Decize (Dececia): and he begged the 
committee to send him special instruc- 
tions on those three localities. Numerous 
communications and memoirs were ad- 
dressed to the committee on monuments 
in many parts of France. Drawings were 
presented of the statues taken from the 
west front of Notre Dame, and recently 
discovered in an obscure street of Paris, 
where they were placed as posts :—M. 
Didron, the secretary, showed, that they 
were not statues of kings, as had been 
said, but ef personages of the Old and 
New Testaments.—M. Leclére presented 
the first number of his Archéologie 
Celto-Romaine de 1l’Arrondissement de 
Chatillon-sur-Seine, accompanied by nu- 
merous plates of druidical monuments and 
Roman remains. 

Sitting of May 13.—The Minister of 
War sent notice that he had issued orders 
to the Committee of Fortifications for the 
preservation of all ancient buildings under 
his jurisdiction, and for the giving of 
archeological instructions to engineer 
officers.—M. Albert Lenoir informed the 
committee of the discovery of 15 statues, 
of theendof the 14th century, undera house 
at the corner of the Rue St. Denis and 
the Rue Manconseil, which had formerly 
been the church of St. Jacques le 
Pélérin ;—they were painted and gilt : he 
recommended that they should be pur- 
chased by the municipality of Paris, and 
placed in the New Museum for Christian 
Antiquities in the Palais des Thermes.— 
Notice was given by M. Lenoir, that the 
proprietor of the Hotel de la Tremouille, 
in the Rue des Bourdonnais, had decided 
on demolishing it, notwithstanding that it 
was one of the most exquisite pieces of 
domestic architecture of the 15th century 
extantin France. The owner (M. Cohen 
of Cambrai, a Jew, and a great linen 
manufacturer) wished to build some ware- 
houses on its site: he had offered to sell 
the materials to the city of Paris. A 
commission was named to report upon 
this subject. 

Sitting of May 20.—The Bishop of 
Beauvais informed the committee that he 
had formed an archeological committee 
in that town, among the members of the 
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chapter, and had issued strict orders to 
all his clergy, not to allow of any mutila- 
tions of the edifices, or of any of the objects 
contained in them. Archzological lectures 
had been delivered for some time to the 
students in the ecclesiastical seminary at 
Beauvais.—A most interesting series of 
drawings of the chapel of St. Michel in 
the monastery of Ebrach, in Bavaria, was 
laid before the committee by M. Boes- 
wilwald, architect; and the Count de 
Bastard gave an explanation of that 
fine monument of the 12th century. 

The Commission des Monuments His- 
toriques has addressed to the Minister of 
the Interior, its report upon its labours 
for the past year, and on its intended 
works for that now commencing. The 
following is a summary of its contents :— 

The sums allotted to it by the Chambers 
having been increased, the utility of the 
commission has been more widely ex- 
tended. It has ordered fresh search to 
be made in the theatre of Arles; and has 
purchased all the remaining parts of the 
theatre of Orange, which will now be 
carefully inclosed, and saved from any 
further damage. It strongly recommends 
that the Arense of Arles should be 
entirely isolated, all the houses being 
readily purchaseable by the state. It has 
preferred devoting its funds to the pre- 
servation and restoration of valuable 
edifices, of the Roman and medieval 
periods, rather than to the digging for 
antiquities on the sites of Roman stations, 
&c. since the latter may be much more 
safely adjourned than the former. The 
total sum allowed to the commission for 
1840, is 400,000 francs, out of which 
they have made allotments of 10,000 fr. 
and upwards to the repairs of the two 
Roman theatres of Arles and Orange, to 
eight churches in various departments, 
and to the cloister of Moissac; sums of 
from 3000 fr. to 10,000 fr. to the 
cathedrals of Laon and Noyon, the Roman 
theatre of Lillebonne, the Basse C2uvre 
at Beauvais, and various churches; and 
sums under 3000 fr. were granted, during 
the year, to each of 92 other edifices. 





SOCIETE DE L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. 
At the last sitting of this useful asso- 
ciation, held on June 1, accounts were 
given in of the state of several works now 
editing under its auspices. Among others 
new editions of Philippe de Commines, of 
Guillaume de Nangis, of the Memoirs and 
Letters of Queen Marguerite, of the Two 
Trials of Joan of Arc, and the Memoirs 
of Admiral de Coligny were in progress. 
M. Teulet gave notice that the first volume 
of his edition of Eginhard would be ready 
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before the end of the year; and M. Aug. 
Le Prévost had given his second volume 
of Ordericus Vitalis to the printer. M. 
Michel had also completed his edition of 
the Chronique des Ducs de Normandie et 
des Rois d’Angleterre —M. Allou men- 
tioned to the Society the existence of a 
magnificent altar table, in solid gold, of the 
commencement of the 11th century, 
brought from the Cathedral of Basle, to 
which it had been presented by the Em- 
peror Henry II. Its possessor,Col. Teubet, 
was willing to part with it for 200,000fr. 
and M. Allou strongly urged that it 
should be purchased by the state and not 
be allowed to go out of France. M. Le- 
normant mentioned several instances in 
which precious monuments like this had 
been lost to the country, and indeed to the 
world, by no government having been en- 
lightened enough to buy them. Such, he 
observed, had been the case with a collec- 
tion of jewels found by an Italian in one 
of the pyramids of Meroe, the intrinsic 
value of which, for the weight alone, was 
45,000 fr; and such had also happened 
with regard to the collection of ancient 
Mexican ornaments in gold found in the 
lake of Titicaca, the worth of which by 
weight alone was 30,000 fr. Both these 
collections had been melted down! he 
feared a similar fate for this altar table. 
Books.—A new edition of Dom. Vais- 
sette’s History of Languedoc is coming 
out in numbers at Toulouse. The total 
cost of the work will only be 80 francs.— 
The splendid work on the Ancient Bour- 
bonnais, now publishing at Moullins, is ra- 
pidly advancing ; and maintains its cha- 
racter to the full. Schmidt’s Eglises Go- 
thiques are well spoken of. M. Bard has 
published a work on the Byzantine Ar- 
chitecture of Ravenna down to the end of 
the 6th century. The Ist volume of the 
second series of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Normandy, being the 11th of 
the general collection, contains an ac- 
count of the labours of the Society for 
1837, 1838, 1839. Among other valuable 
Memoirs contained in it is one on the 
Ancient territorial Divisions of Normandy, 
by M. Aug. Le Prévost, enriched with an 
ample collection of quotations, &c. M. 
Deville of Rouen has contributed to this 
collection: 1. An Essay on the Gaulish 
Medals of Rouen ; 2. Observations on the 
Birth of William the Conqueror; 3. An 
Explanatory Note upon some Antiquities 
discovered in the forest of Brotonne.— 
The Abbé Des Roches’s Notice on the 
MSS. of the Library of Avranches is a 
most valuable antiquarian book, executed 
in first-rate style. Most of these MSS. 
which are 219 in number, came from the 
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ancient abbey of the Mont St. Michel, 
and many of them are of the highest 
interest. 

Paris.—On the Place du Carrousel 
near the Guichet de l’ Echelle leading into 
the Rue St. Honoré, two marble basins, 
one of them in the rough, have been dis- 
covered immediately under the pavement, 
together with a considerable number of 
coins of the time of Henry III. The spot 
where they lay was once the garden of 
the Hotel de Brionne, and they had evi- 
dently been intended for fountains. 

AIsNE.—In the valley of Flavigny, at 
half a league from Guise, are the remains 
of two Roman camps, small in circuit, but 
well preserved, and which defended the 
ford of the Oise. Some researches’ have 
lately been made in one of these camps, 
where some slight inequalities of the 
ground existed, and several funeral urns 
filled with calcined bones, together with 
a great quantity of red and black pottery, 
with flowers in relief, have been disco- 
vered. Various medals have also been 
found on the same spot, and one of them, 
large bronze, in excellent preservation, 
bears a head and the legend Nero Claud. 
Cesar. Aug. Ger. P. M. Tr. Imp. P. P. 
on the obverse, with Decursio. S. C. and 
two figures of horsemen on the reverse. 

Cavais.—It was lately ascertained, by 
mere accident, that underneath the coats 
of whitewash which had accumulated on 
the columns of the cathedral at Calais, a 
variety of fresco paintings were hidden. 
From the two large pillars in the rear of 
the altar, and between the choir and the 
sanctuary, the whitewash has been 
stripped, and one exhibits St. George 
actively crushing his old foe, with a frame- 
work of coats of arms, and the top is 
occupied with the pious scroll, ‘‘ Orate 
pro anima Thome Wodehous.’? The arms 
are said to differ from those of Wode- 
house, of Kimberley. 

Garp.—Near Bagnols, on the elevated 
plateau or table land that bears the name of 
the Camp de César, several Roman coins, 
in gold, silver, and bronze, have been dug 
up. One in gold, of great beauty and in 
fine preservation, bears a head on the ob- 
verse with the inscription, Neroni. Claudio. 
Druso. Germ. Cos. Des. and on the re- 
verse the inscription, Equestr. ordo. Prin- 
cipl. Juvent. 

Norp.—At Mons-en-Pévéle a vase has 
been found containing 700 coins, prin- 
cipally in silver, of the Spanish Sovereigns 
of the Low Countries. Many of them 
bear the date of 1608, with the effigies of 
the Archduke Albert and the Infanta 
Isabella. Some of the coins in copper 
are of Henry LV. of France, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Houser or Lorps, July 24. 

The Recency Bit. was read a third 
time and passed. It is intituled ‘* A Bill 
to provide for the Administration of the 
Government in case the Crown should 
descend to any Issue of Her Majesty 
whilst such Issue shall be under the Age 
of Eighteen Years, and for the Care and 
Guardianship of such Issue.” It pro- 
vides that his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert shall be the Guardian, and shall 
have the care, tuition, and education of 
such issue, and have full authority, under 
the style and title of Regent of the United 
Kingdom, to exercise and administer, ac- 
cording to the laws and constitution, the 
royal power and government, The 4th 
clause enacts that it shall not be lawful 
for the King or Queen to marry before 
the age of 18 years, without the consent, 
in writing, of the Regent, and the assent 
of both houses of Parliament. The 5th, 
that the Regent shall not have power to 
give the royal assent to any Bill or Bills 
in Parliament, for changing the Succession 
to the Crown, or the Act of 13 Charles 
II. for the Uniformity of Public Prayers, 
or that of 5 Anne, made in Scotland, for 
securing the Protestant Religion and 
Presbyterian Government. The 6th and 
last clause provides, thatif Prince Albert 
shall marry a person professing the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, or shall absent 
himself from the United Kingdom, his 
Royal Highness shall no longer be Guar- 
dian and Regent. 





Housk or Commons, July 24. 

The House went into Committee of 
Supply. On the proposition that 2000 
additional seamen be voted, Mr. Hume 
put some questions respecting the affairs 
of rue East, which Lord Palmerston de- 
clined in the present state of the nego- 
tiation to answer.—Lord John Russell 
said, it seemed to be thought that British 
interference alone had prevented the 
existence of amicable relations between 
the two parts of the Turkish empire. 
This was a total misapprehension, and if 
England and the other Powers had not 
taken the course which they had adopted, 
a jealousy would have arisen of the Rus- 
sian interposition in the affairs of the 
Porte, which would almost inevitably 
have involved Europe in war. On the 
vote that a sum not exceeding 30,000/. 
be granted for Pusitic Epvucation in 


Great Britain for the year 1840 being 
proposed, Lord John Russell said it was 
intended that the money should be given 
to those managers and trustees of schools 
who applied for it, and it was arranged 
that no person should be appointed an 
inspector of schools by the Government 
without the concurrence of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, who 
had agreed that the inspection should ex- 
tend to the whole matter of education. 





House or Lorps, July 27. 

Viscount Melbourne, in moving the se- 
cond reading of the EcciesiasricaL 
Durtes anp Revenues B11, said that its 
whole object was the reduction of the pre- 
sent cathedral establishments, and the ap- 
plication of the funds so raised to the re. 
moyal of that spiritual destitution which 
has been sooften brought before the House. 
The Bishop of Winciester,being convinced 
that the Bill would be most prejudicial in 
its effects, moved that it be read a second 
time that day three months.x—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury thought, that if 
their Lordships should assent to the 
amendment which had just been moved, 
the results would be disastrous to the 
Church, and the expectations which had 
been raised in the country would be de- 
feated. The principle of the Bill had 
been already recognised, and the evil which 
it proposed to remedy existed to a most 
lamentable extent. ‘The means intended 
to be taken were not the destruction of 
the cathedrals, but merely the suppres- 
sion of 72 residentiary canonries, there 
being in every case a sufficient number 
left for the due performance of the church 
services. The proportion of non-residen- 
tiary prebends which would be abolished 
was greater, but their emoluments were 
generally of small value, and the office 
was uniformly a sinecure. It had been 
stated that it was the duty of the State 
to supply the deficiencies which had 
arisen, but he could not help thinking it 
incumbent upon the Church to set the 
example. Their Lordships divided—for 
the second reading, content, 99; not con- 
tent, 48; majority, 51. 





Hovusst or Commons, July 29. 

On Mr. Kelly’s motion for the third 
reading of the PunisHMentr or Death 
Butt, Lord John Russell moved that it be 
read a third time that day three months, 
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The House divided, for the third reading, 
51; for the amendment, 78. The Bill was 
consequently lost.—The Crercy Re- 
SERVES (CANADA) BuLL was read a third 
time aud passed, after an ineffectual op- 
position by Mr. Hume, which was de- 
feated by 51 to 10. 
House or Lorps, July 31. 

The Municieat Corporations (Ikz- 
LAND) Bri. was read a third time and 
passed, some amendments having been pro- 
posed by Lord Lyndhurst, and agreed to. 


HousE or Commons, Aug. 1. 

Lord John Russell having moved for 
a committee on the EccLEsiasTicAL 
Courts (No. 1) Bix, Dr. Nicholl hoped 
that the noble Lord would allow him to 
substitute the Bill which he had proposed. 
The chief object of each measure was the 
relief of John Thorogood, but his ob- 
jections to the present Bill were, that the 
release would be unconditional ; that the 
odium of a refusal to consent to the 
prisoner's discharge would be thrown on 
the churchwardens, and that no remedy 
was afforded to those who, from motives 
of conscience, acted as Thorogood had 
done. Lord John Russell was anxious 
that the release should be effected with- 
out in any way entering on the question 
of Church Rates. Looking at all the 
circumstances of the case, he did not think 
that the unconditional discharge of the 
prisoner would have much influence in 
producing imitators. Dr. Nicholl’s 
amendment was negatived, and the Bill 
went through committee. 


House or Lorps, Aug. 3. 

Lord Brouyham moved the second 
reading of the Bill For Facitrratinc 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE 
Court or CuHancery. Lord Langdale 
expressed his approbation of the measure, 
and regretted that the Bill which had 
been recently agreed to on this subject by 
their Lordships had, in a manner wholly 
unintelligible to him, been withdrawn 
elsewhere. The Bill having been read a 
second time, Lord Brougham moved that 
the Standing Orders be suspended, and 
the Bill went through committee, was 
read a third time, and passed. — The SAL 
oF Brrer Bu. was also read a third time 
and passed. 

Aug. 4, The AFFIRMATION BILL was 
lost without a division on the question 
that it be read a second time. 

In the Hovsr or Commons, on the 
same day, the EccLestasricaAL Courts 
But (No. 1.) was read a third time. A 
clause was added by way of rider, to the 
effect that after twelye months’ imprison. 
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ment for an amount of Church rate not 
exceeding 5/. the judge might discharge 
any prisoner without consent. ‘The Bill 
then passed. 

Aug. 6. In answer to a question by 
Mr. Hume relative to the rumour of the 
arrival of the Russians in great force at 
Kuiva, and of their reported advance 
upon Bokhara, Sir J. C. Hobhouse re- 
plied that he did not believe those re- 
ports ; he had the best means of knowing 
that it was impossible they could be true. 
The Russian general Perowski, on being 
obliged to fall back from the Emba, had 
retired to Orenburg, and was now, he be- 
lieved, at St. Petersburg. —Mr. Hume 
called the attention of the House to the 
state of our relations with France and 
the other great Powers of Europe, in re- 
ference to Egypt and Syria. Lord Pal- 
merston replied that France was told all 
along that the other four Powers earnestly 
desired her concurrence, but that, should 
this turn out unattainable, she must not 
be surprised if they acted without her. 
An ultimatum had been offered to her, 
which she declined ; the other four Powers 
then decided that they must act upon it 
without her accordingly. If, after that, 
they had recurred to her, and said, ‘* You 
see we are four, now will you not give 
way ?” they would have been offering her, 
not a courtesy, but an affront. Of such 
a course she would have been justly en- 
titled to complain. 


Hovse or Lorps, Aug. 7. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
having read the correspondence which 
had recently been laid on the table re- 
specting the claims of the Barrisu Lr- 
GIon, he was bound in candour to state, 
that nothing could be more completely 
satisfactory than this correspondence. A 
sum of 50,000/. had actually been trans- 
mitted to this country, and the payment 
of the men was now going forward. It 
appeared also that there were in the hands 
of our Ambassador securities for the pay- 
ment of five more separate instalments of 
50,000/. each; and on the day of the last 
payment her Catholic Majesty would also 
allow compensation to the men, the 
amount of which was to be settled be- 
tween the two Governments.—On the 
report of the EcciestasticaL Courts 
(No. 1.) Bitt being brought up, Lord 
Devon proposed the addition of a clause 
to the effect, that John Thorogood should 
not be released until the rate and costs 
had been paid, either by himself, or some 
other person or persons. The Lord 
Chancellor declared, that such a clause 
would frustrate the object of the Bill. 
The Duke of Wellington supported the 
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amendment, which was carried on a divi- 
sion of 28 to 13.—A Conference took 
place on the Municirpat Corporations 
(IRELAND) Britt; on returning from 
which, Lord Morpeth reported to the 
Commons, and stated that, desiring to see 
the general principles of the Bill brought 
into operation as soon as possible, he did 
not intend to ask the House to persevere in 
the amendments they had made. In the 
next Session he had no doubt he should 
have to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the present one, The amend- 
ments were then agreed to. 

Aug. 8. Lord John Russell, in moving 
that the House should agree to the Lords’ 
amendments to the EccLesfasticaL 
Courts (No. 1.) Buxt, said, that one of 
those amendments which extended the 
benefits of the Bill to persons who had 
been six months in custody, was an im- 
provement ; but with regret lhe saw the 
other amendment which made the release 
of the party imprisoned dependent on 
the payment of debt and costs. How- 
ever, as the principle of the Bill was a 
good one, and empowered the Ecclesias- 
tical Court to discharge persons in cus- 
tody for contempt under particular cir- 
cumstances, he would not ask the House 
to dissent from their Lordships’ amend- 
ments; which were agreed to. 

Aug. 11. The Session of Parliament 
terminated, being prorogued by her Ma- 
jesty in person, who delivered the follow- 
ing Speech from the throne :—‘‘ My 


Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, The state of 


public business enables me to close this 
Session of Parliament; and in releasing 
you from your attendance I have to thank 
you for the care and attention with which 
you have discharged your important du- 
ties. I continue to receive from Foreign 
Powers assurances of their friendly dis- 
position, and of their anxious desire for 
the maintenance of peace, I congratulate 
you upon the termination of the civil war 
in Spain. The objects for which the 
quadruple engagements of 1834 were con- 
tracted having now been accomplished, I 
am in communication with the Queen of 
Spain, with a view to withdraw the naval 
force which, in pursuance of those en- 
gagements, I have hitherto stationed on 
the Northern coast of Spain. I am happy 
to inform you that the differences with the 
Government of Naples, the grounds and 
causes of which have been laid before you, 
have been put into a train of adjustment 
by the friendly mediation of the King of 
the French. I rejoice also to acquaint 
you that the Government of Portugal has 
made arrangements for satisfying certain 
just claims of some of my subjects, and 
for the payment of a sum due to this 
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country under the stipulations of the con« 
vention of 1827. Iam engaged, in con- 
cert with the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, 
and the Sultan, in measures intended to 
effect the permanent pacification of the 
Levant, to maintain the integrity and in- 
dependence of the Ottoman Empire, and 
thereby to afford additional security for 
the peace of Europe. ‘The violent inju- 
ries inflicted upon some of my subjects 
by the officers of the Emperor of China, 
and the indignities offered to an agent of 
my Crown, have compelled me to send to 
the coast of China a naval and military 
force, for the purposes of demanding re- 
paration and redress. 1 have gladly given 
my assent to the Act for the Regulation of 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland, I 
trust that the law which you have framed 
for further carrying into effect the reports 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will 
have the beneficial effect of increasing the 
efficiency of the Established Church, and 
of better providing for the religious in- 
struction of my people, Ihave observed 
with much satisfaction the result of your 
deliberations on the subject of Canada, 
It will be my duty to execute the mea. 
sures which you have adopted, in such a 
manner as, without impairing the execu- 
tive authority, may satisfy the best wishes 
of my subjects, and provide for the per- 
manent welfare and security of my North 
American Provinces. The Legislative 
bodies of Jamaica have applied themselves 
to the preparation of laws rendered ne- 
cessary or expedient by the altered state 
of society. Some of these laws require 
revision and amendment, but I have every 
reason to expect cordial assistance from 
the Assembly of Jamaica in the salutary 
work of improving the condition and ele- 
vating the character of the inhabitants of 
that colony. The conduct of the eman- 
cipated negroes throughout the West In- 
dies has been remarkable for tranquil obe- 
dience to the law, and a peaceable de- 
meanour in all relations of social life. 

‘¢ GENTLEMEN OF THE HousE or Com- 
mons, I thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted for the service of the 
year. I lament that it should have been 
necessary to impose additional burthens 
upon my people, but I trust that the 
means which you have adopted for the 
purpose of mecting the exigencies of the 
public service are calculated to press with 
as little severity as possible upon all 
classes of the community. 

*¢ My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, In re- 
turning to your respective counties, you 
will resume those duties which you per- 
form so much to the public benefit and 
advantage. It is my anxious desire to 
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maintain tranquillity at home and peace 
abroad. To these objects, so essential to 
the interests of this country, and to the 
general welfare of mankind, my efforts 
will be sincerely and unremittingly di- 
rected ; and, feeling assured of your co- 
operation and support, I humbly rely 
upon the superintending care and con- 
tinued protection of Divine Providence.” 


Foreign News. 
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Iler Majesty was accompanied by his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, who was 
placed in a chair of state on the left hand 
of the throne, and also by their Majesties 
the King and Queen of the Belgians, for 
whom twostate chairs were placed in front 
of the Bishops’ bench. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

On the anniversary of the revolution of 
July—the bones of those who fell on that 
occasion were exhumed from their various 
places of sepulture,and deposited under the 
Column of July. The funeral car looked 
like a moving building; two silver lions 
supported a sarcophagus, and two silver 
cocks stood at each side of each lion. It 
contained 50 coflins, each containing the 
remains of ten bodies, and was drawn by 24 
horses, suberbly attired in black cloth, 
with silver stars. The national guards, 
headed by Marshal Gerard, amounted to 
80,000 men, and no serious disturbance 
took place. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes gives 
an historical account of the propo- 
sitions made to France by the London 
conference for the settlement of the East- 
ern question. It is stated that England 
had proposed to concede to Mehemet Ali 
the hereditary government of Egypt, and 
the possession of the pashalic of Acre ; 
but this proposition was deemed unaccep- 
table, since the conqueror of Nezib was 
only to retain Egypt and the smallest 
portion of Syria, and would lose Adana, 
which he calls the key of his house; 
Candia, the Queen of the Archipelago; 
and the holy cities, his great means of in- 
fluence in the East. M. Guizot was in- 
structed neither to refuse nor accept the 
proposition, but to wait the result 
of M. Perrier’s mission to Egypt. In 
the mean time, the Austrian Ambas- 
sador urged the settlement of the ques- 
tion, and the treaty was signed in Lon- 
don on the 15th of July by the repre- 
sentatives of the four Powers of Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and England, to the ex- 
clusion of France (see Lord Palmerston’s 
statement in p. 302.) This affront, as it 
is considered, to the national pride of 
France, has been highly resented by the 
Parisian politicians, and the papers have 
been filled with threats and rumours of 
war, 

10 


On the 6th of August Prince Louis 
Napoleon (son of the late King of Hol- 
land, and heir male of the Bonaparte 
family,) made an insane attempt to effect 
a hostile descent upon the coast of France. 
He embarked from London in the Edin- 
burgh Castle steamer, which he had hired 
from the Commercial Steam Navigation 
Company, as for a voyage of pleasure, ac- 
companied by about 50 men, including 
General Montholon, Colonels Voisin, 
Laborde, Montauban, and Parquin, and 
several other officers of inferior rank. At 
three o'clock on the morning of the 6th 
August they landed at Wimereux, a small 
port about two leagues from Boulogne, 
and directed their march to that town, 
where they arrived about five o’clock, 
They distributed their proclamations to 
every body they met, and strewed five- 
franc pieces to a rabble who preceded 
them. After traversing the lower town, 
they at length reached the barracks, 
where they found a company or two of 
the 42d regiment of the line just rising 
from their beds. The soldiers, assured 
that a revolution had been effected in 
Paris, and summoned to join the Eagle 
of the Empire,were for some time puzzled 
as to how they should act. One of their 
officers, however, hurrying to the barracks, 
relieved the men from their perplexity, 
and they recognised his authority. Louis 
Napoleon drew a pistol, and attempted to 
shoot the inopportune intruder; the shot 
took effect upon a soldier, who died in 
the course of the day. After this fruit- 
less experiment, an attempt was made on 
the post of St. Nicholas, which was occu- 
pied by four men and a sergeant. This 
post was firm, and would not yield. The 
Prince then directed his march on the 
upper town, but found the gate which 
opens on the Esplanade shut before he 
reached it. Forced to make a tour round 
the town, the Prince took the Calais 
road to the Colonne de Napoleon, which 
one of his party entered by breaking open 
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the door at the foot, and, mounting to 
the top, placed their flag upon it. General 
Montholon and Colonel Parquin went to 
the Port, expecting to have better success 
with the maritime part of the population, 
but they were there arrested by the Com- 
missary of Police. The town authorities 
and National Guard then went in pursuit 
of the Prince, who, being intercepted on 
the side of the Column, made for the 
beach, with the view to embark and re. 
gain the packet in which he had arrived. 
He took possession of the life-boat ; but 
searcely had his followers got into it when 
the National Guard also arrived on the 
beach and discharged a volley on the boat, 
which immediately upset, and the whole 
company tumbled into the sea. In the 
mean time, the steam-packet was already 
taken possession of by the Lieutenant of 
the Port. The Prince was then made 
prisoner, and three hours after his attempt 
on Boulogne he and his followers were 
in the Castle prison. The Prince has 
since been removed to the Castle of Ham, 
and placed in the rooms once occupied by 
Prince Polignac. The French House of 
Peers has met to constitute itself a court 
of justice in the usual form. The trial, 
however, will not commence before the 
end of September. It is said that eighty 
persons are now in confinement. Among 
them are the crew of the steamer, but 
whether confined as prisoners, or retained 
as witnesses, is not known. 

On the 16th of August, the King, 
being on his annual visit to his chateau at 
Eu, and having resolved to acknowledge 
in person the loyalty of the people of 
Boulogne, embarked with several mem- 
bers of his family in a steam-boat, but 
from the state of the weather was unable 
to effect a landing at Boulogne, in at- 
tempting which some danger was incurred, 
and ultimately was obliged to make for 
Calais, whence he proceeded to Bou- 
logue by land. He was received by all 
parties with the utmost enthusiasm. Ou 
ascending the staircase of the Hotel de 
Nord, the celebrated Romeo Coates,—a 
constant resideut there, and who had 
given up his apartments for their Ma- 
jesties’ accommodation)—hailed them by 
shouting in French, ‘* Long live the King 
and Queen! prosperity to France and 
England, and eternal peace between 
them !”” These sentiments were repeated 
by many persons in attendance, and after 
all others were silent, the King himself 
exclaimed in a very loud voice, and, as if 
to enhance the compliment, in the En- 
glish language :—** Prosperity to England 
and to France; eternal peace between 
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them ; and while I live, peace between 
them there shall be.’ His Majesty after- 
wards translated his words into Rieath, 
and they were heartily responded to by 
his suite. ‘This circumstance produced 
a wonderful impression, and has unques- 
tionably served his Majesty with the 
Boulonnais. 

The Moniteur of July 9 publishes the 
law prolonging the charter of the Bank 
of France granted by the laws of 24th 
Germinal, in the year XI. und of the 
22nd April 1406, till the 31st Dec. 1867. 
It may, however, cease or be modified on 
the 3lst Dec. 18545, if so ordered bya law 
voted in one of the two sessions preceding 
that date. The capital of the Bank re- 
presented by 69,900 shares, of 1,000 
francs each, cannot be increased or di- 
minished except by a special law. 

SPAIN, 


The new Spanish cabinet, under the 
nomination of Espartero, has been defi- 
nitively constituted as follows :—M. 
Valentin Ferraz, President of the Coun- 
cil, and Minister of War ; Onis, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs ; Cabello, Minister of 
the Interior ; Sivela, Minister of Justice ; 
Jose Ferraz, Minister of Finance; Ar- 
mero, Minister of the Navy. General 
Espartero has received from the Queen 
of England the Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Bath. 

SYRIA, 

The aspect of the East is very hopeful 
to the cause of Christianity. The tyranny 
of Ibrahim Pacha has roused the people 
of Syria into active revolt against his go- 
vernment ; and while this was occurring 
the great powers of Europe have promul- 
gated an agreement at which they have 
arrived on the Eastern question, Egypt 
is to become an independent and heredi- 
tary kingdom, and Syria is to be restored 
to the Porte. ‘This may lead to its esta- 
blishment as an independent power, under 
the guarantee of the European Govern- 
ments. The restoration of the Jews to 
tkeir own country would form an im- 
portant clement in the arrangement. 

NAPLES. 

The King of Naples published a decree 
dated Palermo, the 2lst of July, an- 
nouncing that the difference which had 
arisen between Great Britain and the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, respecting 
the sulphur trade, being completely at an 
end, he had thought proper to abolish the 
sulphur contract passed between his go- 
vernment and the company of Faix, Ay- 
card, and Co. 

2R 
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May 23. Southwick House, the seat of 
Thomas Thistlethwayte, esq. situated 
on Portsdown Hill, near Portsmouth, 
was destroyed by fire. The loss of pro- 
perty is estimated at 20,000/., 13,0007. of 
which is insured in the Sun Fire Office. 

July 1. The Railway from Hull to 
Selby was opened to the public. There 
are seven stations on the line, viz. at 
Hessle, Ferriby, Brough, Staddlethorpe, 
Kaslington, Howden and Bubwith, and 
Cliffe. The distance from Hull to Selby, 
by Railway, is now reduced to thirty-one 
miles. It was formerly thirty-six miles 
by the common roads, and fifty-two by 
water, 

July 31. The cemetery at Nunhead 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Win- 
chester. The directors of the London 
Cemetery Company, to which the ceme- 
tery belongs, met his lordship at Camber- 
well at ten o’clock, and the procession 
moved on gd to the cemetery. ‘There 
were present, Mr. Kemble, M.P. one of 
the members for Surrey ; ; Mr. Blount, of 
Mapledurbam ; the Rev. Dr. Russell, of 
the Charterhouse, and many other clergy- 
men. The cemetery is well laid out, over 
a space of 50 acres, surrounded with an 
iron railing. The architect is Mr. J. b. 
Bunning. The view from the cemetery 
is very fine, commanding nearly the whole 
of London and a great portion of the 
counties of Kent and Surrey. 

Aug. 1. At the Lewes Assizes an ac- 
tion was brought by Capt. Heaviside, of 
Brighton, against the well-known literary 
pioneer, Dr, Dionysius Lardner, for eri- 
minal conversation with his wife. The 
damages were laid at 10,0007. Mr. The- 
siger addressed the jury, and detailed the 
facts of the case. Mrs. Heaviside is 
the mother of three children, the eldest 
a girl of fourteen years of age, and the 
youngest a boy of six. The settlement 
upon the marriage of Colonel Spicer (the 
Jady’s father) and Miss Riddle was put 
in, showing that 13,0002. was settled on 
Mrs. Heaviside. The settlement of Mr. 
Heaviside and Miss Spicer on their mar- 
riage was also put in, showing that 20,0007. 
was settled by him on himself for lite, and 
on Mrs, Heaviside after his death, and 
then on their children, Mr. Sergeant 
Channell addressed the jury for the de- 
fendant ; he urged in mitigation of da- 
mages the fact that Dr. Lardner had only 
known Mrs. Heaviside for thirteen weeks 
when the elopement took place. The 


jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages, 8,000/. 





STIC OCCURRENCES. 


NEW CHURCHES. 

We are happy to have to record the ad- 
dition of many new churches to the es- 
tablishment of our national Churech.— 
On the 22d April, the new Bishop of 
Hereford, having on the preceding day 
been enthroned in his cathedral, pro- 
ceeded to consecrate the church recently 
erected at Handsworth, upon a plot of 
land the free gift of Mr. Crockett, of 
that place. On the next day, April 23d, 
his lordship consecrated another new 
church at Sfone. 

April 22. The Bishop of Salisbury 
consecrated a chapel at Bleekdown, Broad 
Windsor, Dorset. It is a meat and sub- 
stantial building, capable of accommo- 
dating 300 persons. On the following 
day bis lordship consecrated another 
chapel, in the parish of Chardstock, dedi- 
cated to All Saints; to which Robert 
Williams, esq. of Bridchead, pres sented 
a magnificent communion service ; and 
Arthur £1. D. Acland, esq. a very 
splendid set of books. 

May 6. The Bishop of Exeter eonse- 
crated a church at Tipton, situated at the 
extremity of the large parish of St. Mary 
Ottery, at a distance of two and a half 
miles from the parish church, Judge 
Coleridge, and all the members of his in- 
fluential family, were early promoters of 
the undertaking ; and Sir J. Kennaway, 
Bart., the lord of the manor, willingly 
afforded them assistance. The beautiful 
aitar-table of wood, being reduced from a 
screen in Cologne Cathedral, and the 
pulpit, a copy of the-elegant one in 
Totnes Church, were presented by the 
Rev. G. M. Coleridge, of St. Mary 
Church, ‘The handsome communion plate 
was presented by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Coleridge. Miss Johanna Patteson,eldest 
daughter of Mr. Justice Patteson, gave 
the complete set of handsome books. The 
neat stone font was presented by E. W. 
Smith, esq. of the Warden House, Ottery 
St. Mary; and Mrs. Pease gave the linen 
for the altar table. 

The next day, the right rev. prelate 
proceeded to Sidmouth, and consecrated 
the handsome new church erected in that 
town. The Rey. J. Bradney is the 
incumbent, and contributed the munifi- 
cent sum of 1,500/. towards its erection. 
Sir Jobn Kennaway, Bart. contributed 
600/.; the late Sir John Kennaway having 
given the site on which the building 
was erected. This church is calculated to 
provide accommodation for 80 persons, 
and 200 sittings are free and unappropri- 
ated.—On the Sth Moy his lordship was 
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engaged in consecrating a third church, 
erected on the domain of Escoét, near 
Ottery, by Sir John Kennaway, entirely 
at his own expense. The cost of the 
building exceeded 2,000. The large 
windows at the east and west end of the 
building are of richly painted glass. The 
one at the east end was presented by the 
Rey. P. W. Douglas, the present incum- 
bent; the three windows at the west end 
by the two Misses Kennaway, the sisters, 
and the font by the Rev. C. F. Kenna- 
way, the brother of the baronet. 

May 27. St. Saviour’s Church, Upper 
Chelsea (vetween Hans Place and Bromp- 
ton), was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London, The erection and fitting up of 
the building has cost 5,000/. ; towards the 
defraying of which expense the Commis- 
sioners for Building Churches in the me- 
tropolis have appropriated 2000/. Earl 
Cadogan has given the site; Mr. Side- 
bottom, Sloane-street, 500/.; Mr. Howe, 
2007. The church holds 1,200 persons, 
and full one-third of the seats are free. 
The architect is George Basevi, esq. ; 
and the design, in the Early English style, 
exhibits some novelty, with two dwarf 
spires in its eastern (the principal) front. 

June 3. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury consecrated a small, but ele- 
gant chapel, lately erected at Halfway- 
street, in the parish of Bexley, Kent, and 
endowed at the sole expense of John 
Malcolm, esq. of Lamorbey. The vil- 
lage is upwards of two miles from the 
parish church. 

June 9. A new church, to be known 
by the name of St. Paul’s, at Monk Bret- 
ton, in the parish of Royston, Yorkshire, 
was consecrated by the Archbishop of 
York. 

June 16. The consecration of the new 
church at Bridgewater, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, was performed by the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, attended by the mayor 
and corporation and more than sixty 
clergymen. ‘This church is situated at 
the entrance of the town, on the road 
from Taunton ; the erection is of the light 
gothic architecture, contains three galle- 
ries, and will conveniently accommodate 
1,100 persons; it has been built under 
the direction of Mr. Carver, of Bridge. 
water, the architect of the new Welling- 
ton Church. It cost 4,000/. to which 
400/. was contributed by the Diocesan 
Church Building Association, and will 
contain 1,100 sittings, of which 575 
are free. Mr. Baker, an artist at 
Bridgewater, has presented a handsome 
altar-piece, painted by his own hand. It 
is a copy of St. John the Baptist in the 
Wilderness, from the celebrated picture 
by Guido. 
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June 17. The consecration of the new 
district church at Sijford, near Banbury, 
was performed by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. 

June 18. The new church at Cleve, in 
the parish of Yatton, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. The church 
is of neat and simple structure, of the 
Norman style, in the form of a Latin 
cross, and is designed to accommodate 
300 persons ; the number of sittings ap- 
propriated to the poor being 240. The 
altar is a neat piece of workmanship, over 
which are windows of coloured glass, the 
gift of Sir T. D. Acland, Bart. The 
architect is Mr. Manners, of Bath. The 
font, which is elaborately carved, is the 
gift of George Sheppard, esq. of Frome, 

June 29. The new church of Ali 
Saints, in the Deptford Lower Road, in 
the parish of St. Mary, Rotherhithe, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester. 
The comprehensive plan of the Rev. E. 
Blick, the Rector, one of the most inde- 
fatigable and public-spirited ministers of 
the Church of England, has now been 
completed. He was inducted into the 
living not quite five years ago, and found 
but one church and two schools for the 
spiritual instruction of his parishioners and 
the education of the poor. He proposed 
that three new churches and five new 
schools should be erected ; that each of the 
new churches should have a district of 
3,000 assigned to it, leaving 4,000 to the 
mother church. The whole expense was 
estimated at 25,000/., of which about 
23,0002. has been collected. Ofthis sum 
21,0002. has been obtained by voluntary 
subscriptions. The five new schools 
have been long in full operation, as well 
as the old parochial schools ; one of the 
new churches was consecrated eighteen 
months since, the second about twelve 
months ago, and now the third. Thus 
upwards of 3,000 additional sittings have 
been provided, of which one-half are free 
and unappropriated, and a resident minis- 
ter appointed to each. 

Aug. 3. The Lord Mayor, accompa- 
nied by the Sheriffs, and the rest of the 
civic autborities, laid the first stone of St. 
Peter’s Church, in the Hackney-road, 
situated in the parish of Bethnal-green. 
St. Peter’s is the first of ten churches to 
be erected in that locality. The follow- 
ing inscription was placed ina bottle, with 
the usual accompaniments, and deposited 
in the cavity of the first stone :— 

‘¢ The first stone of this church, here- 
after to be knownas St. Peter’s, Bethnal- 
green, was laid on the 3d of August, in 
the year of our Lord 1840, and in the 4th 
year of the reign of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, by the Right 
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Hon. Sir Chapman Marshall, Lord Mayor 
of the City of London, in the presence of 
the Sheriffs, the Aldermen, and City offi- 
cers, the trustees of the fund, and mem- 
bers of the committee, whose signatures 
appear in this document. 


“To God alone be the glory. 


“That in little more than twelve 
months the sum of 52,3701. 16s. 14d. 
(including 10,0002. from the Metropolitan 
Churches Fund, 5,000/. from her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for building addi- 
tional churches in populous districts, and 
1,000/. from the City of London) has 
been contributed in part of 75,0002. the 
estimated cost of providing this poor and 
populous district with the means of spiri- 
tual instruction, the opportunity of at- 
tending the worship of Almighty God, 
and of participating in the sacraments and 
ordinances of the Church of Christ, by the 
erection of ten additional churches, par- 
sonage houses, and schools In conformity 
with ancient practice, it has been deemed 
becoming in those who trust in Almighty 
God fora blessing upon their work, to 
lay the first stone of this, the first of the 
ten churches, with solemn prayer and 
thanksgiving to God, earnestly entreating 
Him that He will, in his mercy, prosper 
the work of their hands, to the glory of 
His holy name, the extension of His 
kingdom, and the salvation of souls, 
through Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

At the annual meeting of the Metropo- 
lis Churches Fund, held on the 3d of 
June, it was announced that forty-one 
churches have been and are being erected 
through the instrumentality of that fund. 
In that number are included the ten 
churches proposed to be built in Bethnal- 
green. The report referred with satisfac- 
tion to the anonymous gift of 6,000/. 
from a clergyman for the building of a 
cburch in Bethnal-green, to another gift 
of 2,0007. and to two others of 1,000/, 
each. They also urged as a proof that 
this society had not tended to cripple the 
exertions of any other, that since its esta- 
blishment the funds of the Incorporated 
Society for Building Churches had in- 
creased. 

The total amount of subscriptions to 
this fund up to the Ist of June, is 
149,438/. 15s. 3d., shewing an increase 
during the last year of 16,694/. 1s. 9d. 
of which 12,9112. 16s. 6d. is subscribed 
for local objects, leaving 3,782/. 5s. 3d. 
available to general purposes. Of 
churches built exclusively from this 
fund, four have been consecrated during 
the past year ; namely, one in Bunhill- 
row, St. Luke’s, one in New North- 
road, Hoxton, one in Curtain-road, and 
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one in Mile-end New Town; which, add- 
ed to four announced in the last report, 
make a total of eight churches com- 
pleted. Of churches partly erected by 
the fund, four have been consecrated 
during the past year; namely, one in the 
parish of Lambeth, one in Tredegar- 
square, Stepney, one in Upper Chelsea, 
and one in Rotherhithe ; which, added to 
five announced in the last report, make a 
total of nine. The churches now in pro- 
gress are, one ona site granted by the go- 
vernors of the Charter-house, the whole 
cost of which is to be defrayed by the 
fund ; one in Rotherhithe, one in Peck- 
ham, and one in Lambeth, the cost of 
which will partly fall upon this fund ; 
making a total of four churches ‘now in 
progress, 

In addition to these, sites have been 
procured for churches in the following 
places, where the works will forthwith be 
commenced :—one in Camberwell, the 
gift of Sir E. Smith, who has promised 
1000/. towards the expense of erecting a 
church and a parsonage house; one in 
the parish of Paddington, the gift of the 
Bishop of London; one in Shepherd’s- 
walk, St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, the gift 
of the Prebendary of Wenlock’s Barn ; 
one in Lambeth; one in St. George’s 
Southwark, purchased ; two in Hackney, 
‘one situated at Dalston,the gift of Messrs. 
Thomas and William Rhodes, and one 
situated at Clapton, the gift of the Rev. 
Thomas Baden Powell; five in Bethnal. 
green—one, the freehold of which was 
given by the trustees of the Wolverley 
Charity, the tenant also relinquishing his 
leasehold interest—one, given by P. 
Borgnis, esq.—one by Captain Sotheby— 
and two purchased. Negotiations are 
now in progress for other sites in Beth- 
nal-green. Two other sites have been 
secured, one in St. Pancras, the gift of 
Lord Southampton, and one in St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, purchased; but 
under peculiar circumstances the build- 
ing of these churches is for the present 
deferred. 

In addition to the above, the fund is 
pledged to assist in the erection of six 
churches, the sites of which have not yet 
been obtained, five in Bethnal-green, and 
one in East Smithfield. The whole ac- 
count of churches, therefore, will stand 
thus :— 

Churches completed - - 17 

Churches in progress - - + 

Churches to be immediately com- 
menced~ « - - = = 

Additional churches to which the 
fund is pledged - = - + - 


Total 


¢ 
~ 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 

July 1. Knighted, Jacob Adolphus, esq. 
M.D., Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, 
and Physician-General to the Militia Forces in 
the Island of Jamaica. 

July 22. Lt.-Col. Walter Powell, R. M. to 
accept the cross of the second class of the 
Order of San Fernando, of Spain, conferred 
in approbation of his services from the first 
siege of Bilbao, in June 1835, to Nov. 1837. 

uly 24. Knighted, by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Richard Franklin, esq. Lord Mayor 
of Dublin.—James Wilson Rimington,a minor, 
son of James Rimington, of Broomhead hall, 
co. York, esq. deceased, in compliance with 
the will of his great uncle, Henry Wilson, of 
Upper Tooting, esq. to take the name of Wilson 
after Rimington, and bear the arms of Wilson. 

July 25. Royal Art., Captain and brevet 
Major C. Blachley to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. and 
brevet Col. A. Macdonald, to be Lieut.-Col. 

July 27. Royal Art., Capt. and brevet Major 
H. R. Morr, to be Lieut.-Col.—The following 
regiments, viz. 4th light dragoons, 16th light 
dragoons, 2d foot, 13th, and 17th foot, to bear on 
their second or regimental colours, and also 
on their appointments, the words ‘‘ Affghanis- 
tan,”’ and “ Ghuznée.”? The 2d and 17th regts. 
of foot to bear the word “ Khelat.”’ 

July 28. Elizabeth Greenwood, of Palace- 
house, Habergham Eaves, near Burnley, co. 
Lancaster, widow of John Greenwood, esy., 
and their issue, to take the name of Holden 
only, and bear the arms of Holden, to com- 
memorate the descent of her said issue from 
the family of Holden, of Holden Hall. __ 

Aug. 3. Bentham Sandwith, esq. Lieut.- 
Col. commandant Ist Bombay Cavalry, and 
C.B. to accept the insignia of the third class 
of the order of the Dorance empire. 

Aug. 6. Lieut. Robert Hockings, R. M. to 
accept and wear the cross of the first class of 
San Fernando, of Spain, conferred in testi- 
mony of his services from the 10th May 1836 
to Nov. 1837. D 

Aug.7. Knighted, James John Reid esy. 
Chief Justice of the Ionian Islands.—Ist Foot 
Guards, Lieut.-Col. E. F. Gascoigne to be Capt. 
and Lieutenant-Colunel.—38th Foot, Major J. 
Campbell to be Lieut.-Colonel ; “— - K. 
Storks to be ae Foot, Capt. E. 8. 
Boscawen to be Major. : 

Aug. 8. Hannah Worrall, of Frenchay, in 
Winterborne, co. Gloucester, widow of George 
Worrall, esq. deceased, and daughter and 
coheir of Thomas Rigge, of Clifton, and for- 
merly of Arklid, in Furness Fells, co. Lanc., 
M.D. to take the surname of Rooke only, and 
also bear the arms of Rooke in the first sal 
ter,in compliance with the will of her nephew, 
George Rooke, of Bigswear, co. Gloucester, 


esq. 

Se 10. The Right Hon. Charles Poulett 
Thomson, Governor-General of her Majesty’s 

rovinces of North America, created Baron 
Srdcuham, of Sydenham, co. Kent, and of 
Toronto, in Canada.—The Earl of Lovelace to 
be Lord Lieutenant of the county of Surrey.— 
John Gibson, esq. formerly of Madras College, 
St. Andrew’s, to be Inspector of Schools in 
Scotland. 

Aug. 11. Timothy Yeats Brown, esq. to be 
Consul for the Duchy of Genoa.—Sir James 
Clark, Bart. M.D. F.R.S., and Henry Holland, 
M.D. F.R.S. to be Physicians in Ordinary to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert; John 
Forbes, M.D. F.R.S., and ‘Theodore Gor- 
don, M.D., Deputy Inspector-General of Hos- 





itals, to be Physicians Extraordinary ; Sir 
njamin Brodie, Bart., F.R.S., Benjamin 
Travers, esq. F.R.S. and Charles Aston Key, 
esq. to be Surgeons in Ordinary; and Alex- 
ander Nasmyth, esq. M.R.C.S., to be Surgeon- 
ntist. 

Aug. 13. Capt. H. Smith, R.N, to be a Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

Aug. 14. William-Lockyer Freestun, esq. late 
of the 93d Foot, and a Colonel in the service of 
Her Catholic Majesty, to wear the insignia of a 
Supernumerary Knight of Charles the Third ; 
of a Knight of the first class of San Fernando ; 
and of a Knight of Isabella the Catholic, con- 
ferred in approbation of his distinguished con- 
duct in various actions. 

Aug. 15. Lord Poltimore to be one of the 
Lords in Waiting to her Majesty. 

Aug. 17. The under-mentioned Retired Rear 
Admirals have been transferred to the Active 
List of Flag Officers of her yoaag Fleet :— 
To be Vice-Admirals of the Blue, John Chess- 
hyre, esq., and B. R. Littlehales, esq.—To be 
Rear-Admirals of the Red, Charles Wollaston, 
esq., Charles Tinling, esq., Sir George Mundy, 
Richard Peacocke, esq., Nicholas Tomlin- 
son, esq., and James Katon, esq.—To be Rear- 
Admirais of the White, Richard Poulden, esq., 
Peter Ribouleau, esq., Matthew Buckle, esq., 
John Allen, esq., James Noble, esq., F. H. 
Coftin, esq., Jeffery Baron de Raigersfeld, C. 
J. W. Nesham, esq., John Mt ged esq., H. F. 
Edgell, esq., Wm. Butterfield, esq., William 
Young, esq., Jacob Walton, esq., B. M. 
Praed, esq., Samuel Mottley, esq., Edw. W. 
Browne, esq., J. R. Smollett, esq., Hon. Wm. 
Le Poer Trench, Edw. 8. Clay, esq., Chas. Car- 
ter, esq., Wm. H. B. Tremle«t, esq., Samuel 
Butcher, esq.—To be Rear- Admirals of the 
Blue, Matthew Godwin, esq., Sir Salusbury 
Davenport, knt. C.B. and K.C.H., Francis 
Temple, 1 Henry Gordon, “. J.S. Car 
den, esq., J. W. Holland, esq., John I 


mpey, 
esq., H. M. Ommaney, esq., Archibald Du, 
esq., and the Hon. Major Jacob Henniker. 


Aug. 20. Lord Viscount Falkland to be 
Lieut.-Governor of the Province of Nova 
Scotia.—The Queen, taking into her Royal 
consideration the highly distinguished zeal 
courage, ability, and perseverance manifested 
by the Right Hon. John Lord Keane, G.C.B., 
Lieut.-Gen. of her Majesty’s Forces, Col. of the 
43d Foot, G.C.B.,and Knight, of the first class 
of the Order of the Dooranée empire, displayed 
by him upon various occasions, and more 
especially the consummate military talent, 
energy, and decision shown by him in com- 
mand of the army of the Indus in Central 
Asia, where, by his gallant and persevering 
conduct, the cotest with the Affghanistan 
empire was brought to a termination highly 
honourable to the British arms, and to the 
councils of the British government in India, 
has been pleased to grant that he, and his 
descendants, may bear to the armorial ensigns 
of his family the honourable augmentation 
following, viz. ‘‘ Onachief, a representation of 
the strong and important fortress of Ghuznée,” 
and a crest of honourable augmentation, “ On 
a wreath, a representation of the Cabool gate 
of the said fortress of Ghuznée.” 

Aug. 22. Royal Artillery, Capt. and brevet 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. Jackson to be Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 25. David Turnbull, esq. to be Consul 
at the Havana.—Addison John Cresswell- 
Baker, (heretofore Cresswell) of Cresswell, co. 
Northumberland, esq. to resuine the surname 
of Cresswell, and be called Addison John 


‘ 
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Baker-Cresswell, and to bear the arms of 
Cresswell in the first quarter. 

Maziere Brady, esq. to be Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland ; David Pigot, 
esq. to be Attorney-general; Richard Moore, 
— 3 and Dr. Stock, Serjeant- 
at-Law. 


Nava Promotions. 


To be Captains—J. Wilkinson, Hon. F. T. 
Pelham. To be Commanders—J. Simpson, 
G. K. Wilson, Charles Richards, 'T. F. Birch, 
Edward Holland, and the Hon. C. B. Elliot. 
Lieutenants, G. T. Gordon (of the Comet), 
and the Hon. E. Plunket (of the Savage), to 
the rank of Commander, for service on the 
coast of Spain. : 

Appointments —Commander W. J. Williams, 
to Stromboli steam frigate; the Hon. C. B. 
Elliot, to the Hazard. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Cavan Co.—H. J. Clements, esq. 
Louth Co.—Thomas Fortescue, esq. 
Surrey (West).—John Trotter, esq. 


Ecc.esiasticaL PREFERMENTs. 
Rev. C. E. Gadsden to be Bishop of S. Carolina. 
Rey. J. Calthorp to be Archdeacon of Derby. 
Rey. W. Gunning to be an Honorary Prebend. 
of Wells. 

Rev. D. Malcolm to the Prebend of Warminster 
in the church of Wells. 

Rev. J. Pinder to be Precentor and Hon. Preb. 
of Wells. 

Rey. W. D. Willis to be Hon. Preb. of Wells. 

Rev. W. J. B. Archer, Churchill P.C. Som. 

Rey. B. Bayfield, Rippenden P.C. York. 

Rey. G. C. Berkeley, Southminster V. Essex, 

Rev. M. Cooper, Bramshaw P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Croft, Catterick V. York. 

Rev. A. Daniel, Trinity P.C. Frome. 

Rey. E. H. Dawson, Otten Belchamp R. Essex, 

Rev. L. Deedes, Branfield R. Herts. 

Rev. B. Ellis, St. Paul’s Ch. Burslem. 

Rev. T. Griffiths, Kidwelly V. Carmarthensh. 

Rev. J. Hamilton, Great Badow V. Essex. 

Rev. E. Houlditch, Staplegrove R. Som. 

Rev. J. Matthews, Hanging Heaton P.C. York. 

Rev. T. Owen, St. Clement’s P.C. Manchester. 

Rev. H. Percy, Warkworth V. Northumb. 

Rev. R. Phillipps, Oadby V. Leic. 

Rev. A. J. Ram, Beverley P.C. York. 

Rev. G. Ranking, St. Pancras R. Chichester. 

Rev. B. Rees, Eglwyscummin R. Carm., 

Rev. G. Rose, Earl’s Heaton P.C. York. 

Rev. J. A. Smith, Pyecombe R. Sussex. 

Rev. G. Talbot, Evercreech V. Som. 

Rev. John West, Coleford P.C. Som. £ 

Rev. R. I. Wilberforce, Burton Agnes V. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. C. Wilmot, Edensor V. Derb. 

Rev. T. C. Wilson, Kirkby Malzeard P.C, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Wintle, Leckford R. Hants. h 

Rey. W. C. Wollaston, East Dereham R. Norf. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. T. Atkinson, to the Earl of Cavan. 
Rev. J. B. Brodrick, to the Duchess of Gordon. 
Rey. J. Crane, to the Karl of Mountnorris. 
Rev. C. Greene, to the Duke of Richmond. 
Rev. T. Parry, to the Countess of Warwick. 
Rev. R. Jones, to Lord Seaton. 
Rey. S. G. B. White, to the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough. i 
Rev. Richard Thomas, to be Chaplain to Ban- 
croft’s Hospital, Mile End. 


Births and Marriages. 


[Sept. 


BIRTHS. 


July 8. At Birr, King’s Co. the wife of Ed- 
ward Synge, esq. eldest son of Sir E. Synge, 
Bart. of twin daughters. 26. In Upper Bel- 
grave-st. Lady Worsley, a dau.u——-At Ham- 
stead-hall, Staff. the wife of the Rev. L. C, 
Powys, Rector of Stalbridge, a son.——At Twy- 
ford-house, Hants, the wife of Robert Clutter- 
buck, esq. a dau.——At Longport-hall, the wife 
of William Davenport, esq. a son and heir.—— 
28. At Becca-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of Col. 
Markham, a dau.—29. At Bayswater, the 
wife of F.C. Mundy, esq. a dau.——The wife 
of Sir W. Follett, M.P. ason.—30. At Fyfield- 
a Berks, the wife of J. Sivewright, esq. a 

au. 

Lately. In Dublin, the lady of Sir John 
Blunden, Bart. a son and heir.——At Eyarth- 
house, Denbighshire, the wife of Jas. Goodrich, 
esq. a son and heir.—lIn Eaton-sq. the wife 
of Edw. Divett, esq. M.P. a dau.——At Edin- 
burgh, Lady Campbell, of Ardnamurchan, a 
son. At Cahermoyle, the wife of W. S. 
O’Brien, esq. M.P. a dau.——In Manchester- 
sq. Lady Lambert, a son.— At Noseley-hall, 
Leic. the lady of Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bart. a 
son.——At Dowlais-house, the Lady Charlotte 
Guest, a son.——At Dublin, the Viscountess 
Massareene, a dau.——At Chester-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, the wife of A. Buchanan, esq. 
First Attaché to the Embassy at St. Peters- 
bargh, a son.—At Toronto, the wife of the 
Hon. J. Macaulay, Inspector General, three 
daughters. 

Aug. 1. In Belgrave-sq. Lady Charlotte Tal- 
bot, a dau. 2. At Croxton-park, Camb. the 
wife of Sam. Newton, jun. esq. a son.——3. 
At Westover, I. W. the wife of the Hon. W. 
A’Court Holmes, M.P. a dau.—4. At the 
Glebe, Tartaraghan, the wife of the Hon. and 

v. F. Clements, a dau.—In Oxford-sq. the 
wife of J. Peel, esq. barrister-at-law, a dau. 
——In Montagu-sq. the wife of 'T. Chamber- 
layne, esq. a son. ——7. At Claydon-house, 
Bucks, Lady Verney, a son.———9. At Tich- 
borne, the seat of Sir H. Tichborne, Bart. 
or the wife of J. Bennett, esq. jun. a son 
and heir. At Stradsett, the wife of W. 
Bagge, esq. M.P. a son and heir.——At Fel- 
brigg, Lady Sophia Windham, a son.——10. 
At Dittisham, Lady H. Kerr, a son.——13. At 
Staplehurst, Lady Mary Hoare, a son.——14. 
In Guernsey, the lady of Major Charles St. 
Lo Malet, Sthregt. a dau. 16. At Parkanour, 
co. Tyrone, Lady Caroline Burgess, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


March 30. At Secunderabad, Rowland W. 
T. Money, esq. son of the Rev. K. E. Money, 
Vicar of Much Marcle, Gloucestershire, to 
Catherine, second dau. of the iate Capt. Pey- 
ton. 

April 10. At Hazareabaugh, Calcutta, Edm. 
Boult, esq. Staff Assistant-Surgeon, to Mar- 

aret-Anne, fourth dau. of the late Sir Henry 
1. Farrington, Bart. 

May \1. At Dum-dum, near Calcutta, Lieut. 
E. W. S. Scott, Bengal Art. son of the late John 
and Lady Arabella Scott, of Ballygannon, co. 
Wicklow, to Eliza, dau. of Brigadier W. 8. 
Whish, C.B. 

14. At Fitz, Salop, the Rev. Edward Hum- 
phrey Dymock, M.A, Incumbent of Hadnal, 
eldest son of Major ere) of Ellesmere, to 
Mary-Vaughan, only child of W. Birch Price, 
esq. of Mytton Hall. 

16. At Kensington, Sir Alexander Duff Gor- 
don, Bart, to Lucie, only child of John Austin, 
esq. 

a. At Ryde, the Rev. Charles A. Bury, 
B.A. and of Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, to Miss 
Morris. 
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26. At Clifton, Lieut. E. Leslie Jones, R.N., 
to Mary, youngest dau. of the late Rev. R. T. 
Whalley, of Yeovilton. 

27. At Worcester, John Henry, second son 
of Benj. Walsh, esq. of Bagborough, to Susan- 
Emily, second dau. of Jonas Malden, M.D. 

June 2. At Prestbury, the Rev. George 
Palmer, B.A. Incumbent of Bollington, to 
Jane, fourth dau. of the late Thomas Gaskell, 
esq. of Ingersley-hall, Cheshire.———At St. 
George’s, Han.-sq. Sir George Baker, Bart. to 
Mary-Isabella, 2d dau. of the late Robt. Nassau 
Sutton, esq. The Rev. F. E. Paget, Rector 
of Elford, Staff. to Fanny, third dau. of the 
late Rev. William Chester. —At Trinity 
church, St. Marylebone, the Rev. Wm. Streat- 
feild, Vicar of Eastham, Essex, to Jane-Emma, 
dau. of the late J. P. Larkins, esq. of Black- 
heath. 

3. At Speen, Joseph Laxe, esq. of Gloucester 
Lodge, Regent’s Park, to Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Edmund Seymour, esq. of 
Inholmes, Berks. 

4. At King’s Langley, the Rev. Wm. O. A. 
Du Pre, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Tomlin, esq. of Great Berkhampstead. 

9. At Exeter, S. T. Kekewich, esq. of Pass- 
more, to Louisa, eldest dau. of Lewis W. Buck, 
esq. M.P. for North Devon. At St. James’s, 
Westminster, Thomas Somers, esq., barrister- 
at-law, to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
Edward Williams, esq. of Efford, near Ply- 
mouth.——At Paris, James O’Beirne, esq. of 
Warfield, Berks, grandson of the late Bishop 
of Meath, to Henrietta-Frances, fourth dau. of 
the Rey. ‘Thomas Siade, D.D. late of Bath.——. 
At Martlock, Som. Francis Paynter, esq. of 
Penzance, to Catharine-Augusta, second dau, 
of the late Rev. T. B. Coleman, M.A. Rector 
of Church Stretton, Salop. 

10. At Kettlestone, Thomas Vipan, esq. of 
Sutton, Isle of Ely, to Harriet, fourth dau. of 
the Rev. James Cory, Rector of Kettlestone and 
Shereford, Norfolk.—At Davenham, George 
Wiltun Chambers, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
and Clough House, Yorkshire, to Anne, csdeat 
dau. of Wm. Worthington, esq of Brockhurst 
Hall, Cheshire. 

1l. At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
Whittington Henry Landon, late of Worcester 
College, to Anne, third dau. of J. W. Liddiard, 
esq. of Hyde-park Street, London.—At Sar- 
ratt, by the Rev. Bryant Burgess, M.A., the 
Rey. William Johnson Burgess, B.A. of Exe- 
ter College, son of John Burgess, esq. of Great 
Missenden, Bucks, to Mary-Ann, only dau. of 
the late Ralph Day, jun. esq. of Sarratt, Herts. 
——At Edinburgh, Wm. Dealtry, esq. only son 
of the Rev. Dr. Dealtry, Chancellor of Win- 
chester, to Margaret, third dau. of the late 
— Rose, esq. of Kilravock Castle, Nairn- 
shire. 

16. At Reading, the Rev. F. F. Fawkes, 
Perp. Curate of Hampton, Worc. to Elizabeth- 
Rebecca, only dau. of the late Capt. ee 
E. I. Service.—Thomas Christian, esq. M.D. 
to Eleanor, eldest dau. of the Rev. Stephen 
Dickson, Prebendary of Carncastle, Connor. 
—tThe Rev. H. T. Tooze, B.A. of Honiton, to 
E. C. Terry, younger dau. of the Rev. T. Terry 
Jackson, Vicar of Payhembury.——The Rev. 
Edward Phillott, M.A. of Pembroke Coll. to 
Miss E. Barton, of Bristol.——At Salisbury, 
G. B. Townshend, esq. solicitor, to Georgiana, 
dau. of the late D. Eyre, esq. of the Close. 

17. At St. Mary’s, Islington, the Rev. John 
Rowlandson, M.A., Chaplain in the E. I. Co.’s 
Service, to Jane-Letitia, eldest dau. of Robert 
Hazell, esq. late of Maidstone.——At Chelten- 
ham, the Rev. Wm. W. Perry, Vicar of Stan- 
well, to Arethusa-Georgiana St. Vincent Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Adm. Sir C. Bris- 
bane, K.C.B.——At Teston, Kent, T. P. Me- 
thuen, esq. barrister-at-law, to Matilda-Ger- 
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tride, eldest dau. of the late Lord Edward 
O’Brien. 

18. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. the Rev. 
Henry Foster, to Augusta-Georgiana, youngest 
dau. of the late Gen. Knollys. 

19. The Rev. Thomas Middleton, M.A. Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Stockport, to 
Sarah-Anne, eldest dau. of John Boardman, 
esq. of Manchester, 

23. At Southrepps, the Rev. H. S. Marriott, 
M.A. to Lucy, thirddau. of the Rev. G. Glover, 
Archdeacon of Sudbury. 

26. At Clifton, the Rev. J. D. Addison, 
M.A. to Sophia, dau. of C. K. Bishop, esq. late 
of Barbadoes.—The Rev. R. J. Oliver, Chap- 
lain of H. M. S. Rodney, to Harriet-Hall, 
youngest dau. of the late K. Rowling, esq. 

30. At Leicester, the Rev. Richard Faws- 
sett, M.A. Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Loughborough, to Mary-Jane, only surviving 
dau. of the late T. Barratt, esq. 

July 2. At Herne, Kent, the Rev. Walter 
Lucas Brown, Rector of Wendlebury, Oxf. to 
Esther-Maria, youngest dau. of G. May, esq. of 
Strode House. At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, the Rev. W. M. Lally, D.C.L., Rector of 
er Bassett, Staff. to Susanna, widow of 
Fred. Cowper, esq. and dau. of Wm. Cookes- 
ley, esq. formerly of the Navy Pay Office. 

7. At Coleshill, Warw. the Rev. James 
Gorles, M.A., Curate of Sheldon, near Bir- 
mingham, to Hannah, only dau. of the late 
John Jones Barker, esq. surgeon.——The Rev. 
R. G. Young, to Catharine Hester, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. E. Jones, Rector of Mil- 
ton Keynes. At Leamington, the Rev. R. 
Kempthorne, Colonial Chaplain of St. Helena, 
to Sophia-Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Gen. Ainslie. At Islington, Henry Stein 
Turrell, esq. of Brighton, to Rebecca, eldest 
dau. of the late John Wainewright, esq.——At 
Wellington, the Rev. Robert Handcock, A.M. 
of St. Thomas’s, Dublin, to Frances-Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late ee Langley, 
esq.—At Fulford, York, Thomas Faulconer, 
esq. of Goldington, Beds, to Elizabeth-Amelia , 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. T. C. R. Read, 
of Frickley-hall. —— At Islip, Oxon. Thomas 
Stephens Davies, esq. Royal Mil. Acad. Wool- 
wich, to Catharine-Sarah, eldest dau. of the 
late C. Butler, esq. of Cheam.——At South 
Bovey, Devon, Henry John Beaumont Swete, 
esq. of Oxton, to Camilla Shafto, dau. of the 
Rev. R. P. Carrington. At Chester, the Rev. 
Owen J. Humphreys, B.A. Curate of Colwyn, 
to Fanny, eldest dau. of William Jones, esq. 

8. At Kirkthorpe, near Wakefield, the Rev. 
C. S. Stanhope, Vicar of Waverham, Cheshire, 
to Frederica-Mary, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Robert P. Goodenough, of Carlton.——At Cart- 
mel, the Rev. Payne Edmunds, LL.B. cousin 
of the Earl of Lindsay, Rector of Theddle- 
throp, Lincolnshire, to Charlotte, dau. of the 
late James Richardson, esq.——At St. Pan- 
cras, the Rev. Arthur Browne, M.A. Vicar of 
Marham, Norf. to Henrietta-Eliza, eldest dau. 
of late Rev. F. H. Daubeny, Rector of Bex- 
well. 

9. At St. Marylebone, Paul Wilmot, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, to Sophia, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Dr. Thomas Willis, Rector of 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury.——At St. Pancras, 
the Rey. Fred. Hildyard, M.A. Rector of Swan- 
ington, Norf. to Letitia, dau. of John Shore, esq. 
of Guildford-st.——At Mon Plaisir, Jersey, W. 
Manley Dixon, esq. R.A. eldest son of Lieut.- 
Col. M. C. Dixon, R. E. to Frances, eldest dau. 
of Charles Bertram, esq. Jurat of the Royal 
Court.——At St. George’s, ow Col. F. 
Clinton, second son of Gen. Sir W. H. Clinton 
to the Hon. Mary Margaret Montagu, second 
dau. of Lord Montagu.— At Jersey, the Rev. 
W. Hamond, B.A. of Jesus Coll. Camb. to 
Eliza-Anna, second dau. of Major Budgen, of 
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Holmesdale-house, Surrey.——At East Harp- 
tree, Som. Charles W. Digby, esq. eldest son 
of the Rey. C. Digby, Senior Canon of Wind- 
sor, to yg yy te widow of the 
late Rev. G. or se of Melcombe Bingham. 
——At Plymouth, Col. Lash Szyrma, of the 
Guard of Honour of Poland, and Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the Univ. of Warsaw, 
to Sarah-Frances-Field, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. P. Somerville, R.N. 

10. At Paddington, R. B. Howe, B.A. Pemb. 
Coll. Cambridge, to Louisa-Caroline, | oe 
dau. of the late Michael Keogh, esq. of Dublin, 
and afterwards of Bath.—The Rev. H. S. 
Dickenson, Vicar of Chatisham, Suffolk, to 
Catharine, ‘ea dau. of S. Tylecote, esq. 
of Tamworth. 

12. At Doddington, Kent, Henry, second 
son of Baldwin Duppa, esq. of Hollingbourne- 
house, to Julia-Anne, only dau. of Capt. Thorn- 
dike, R. Art. 

13. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Lieut. C. 
Simmons, R.N. to Julia-Frances Stanley De 
Chair. At Narborough, Leic. F.C. T. 
Smyth, esq. of Tenby, to Ann Muckleston, 
second dau. of the Rev. J. F. Muckleston, D.D. 
Prebendary of Lichfield and Wolverhampton. 
— At Hove, Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Bradford, 
G.C.B. to Anne-Elizabeth, widow of B. Goad, 
esq. of Harley-st.——In London, James Ne- 
ville Heard, esq. to the Lady Charlotte Tur- 
nour, sister of the Earl of Winterton. 

14. At Winchester, the Rev. Richard Payne, 
Fellow of New College, to Jane, second dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. Williams, Preb. of Winchester, 
——At Greenwich, the Rev. J.S. Masters, M.A. 
to Elizabeth A. W. only child of 8. Kenning, 
esq. M.D.———-Att St. Marylebone, R. J. St. 
Aubyn, esq. to Lavinia-Sophia, youngest dau. 
of the late C. Leicester, esq. of Stanthorne- 
hill, Cheshire, brother of the late Lord De 
Tabley. —— At Cheltenham, John H. White- 
head, esq. of Singapore, to Emily, third sur- 
viving dau. of the late Col. W. 't. Edwards, 
14th Foot.——At Stamford-hill, John Henry, 
son of John Ord, esq. of Upper Clapton, to 
Elizabeth-Mary, dau. of B. W. Scott, esq. of 
the same place.——At Northwold, the Hon. 
and Rey. Orlando Forester, to Sophia-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Richard Norman, esq. and niece 
to the Duke of Rutland. —— At Southfleet, 
Kent, Thomas, third son of the late John 
Tilden, of Ifield-court, esq. to Anne, relict of 
Aaron Beckley, of Betsome, esq.—aAt Edin- 
burgh, William Douglas Dick, esq. of Pitkerro, 
Forfar, to Jane Hay, youngest dau. of Sir 
Francis W. Drummond, of Hawthornden, Bart. 
—At Brecon, the Rev. William North, M.A. 
Professor of Latin Literature, St. David’s-col- 
lege, Lampeter, to Mary, dau. of the late 

omas Maybery, esq.—At Bath, the Rev. 
C. F. Ferris, second son of the Rev. T. Ferris, 
Rector of Dallington, Sussex, to Susanna, only 
child of the late C. S. Milward, esq. 

15. The Rev. H. Lloyd, D.D. Prof. of Nat. 
Philosophy, Dublin, to Miss Bulwer, dau. of 
the Rev. Jas. Bulwer, and grand-daughter to 
Archibald Redfoord, esq. barrister-at-law.—— 
At St. Marylebone, S. J. Tabor, esq. of the 7th 
Bengal Cav. (son of the late John Tabor, esq. of 
Finsbury-sq.) to Emma, eldest dau. of Peter 
Davey, esq. —— At Olney, C. J. Turner, esq. 
second son of James Turner, esq. Staplegrove, 
Som. to Catharine-Rose, second surviving dau. 
of the late Capt. Gribbie, H.C.S.—At Acton, 
Lieut. W. H. E. M‘Dermott, youngest sur- 
viving son of the late Col. M‘Dermott, to 
Louisa, only dau. of the late Sir Richard 
Birnie. 

16. At Cheltenham, T. H. Mackay, esq. to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Hon. A. Ramsay. 
——At St. George’s, Han.-sq. the Rev. A. Hux- 
table, Rector of Sutton Waldron, Dorset, to 
Maria-Sarah, dau of the late J. Langston, esq. 
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of Sarsden, Oxon.—At Ashbourne, the Rev. 
W. N. Hooper, Minor Canon and Precentor of 
Winchester, to Lucy, second dau. of Sir M. 
Blakiston, Bart.——At Uley, Glouc. the Rev. 
Daniel Capper, Rector of Huntley, to Horatia, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Slade, R.N.——At Strelley, 
Notts. the Rev. J. R. Holden, Rector of Pleas- 
ley, Derb. to Mary, only dau. of Thomas Moore, 
esq. of Ruddington. 

18. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Sir James 
Campbell, Bart. of Abernewth, to Caroline, 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir R. H. Bromley, Bart. 

20. At Oxford, William Toms, esq. of Wor- 
cester-college, to Hannah Fox, youngest dau. 
of the late Henry Mewburn, esq. of Down 
Ampney. 

21. At Lanfrynach, near Brecon, John F. 
Starke, esq. eldest surviving son of the late 
Col. Starke, of Laugharne-castle, to Caroline- 
Anne, dau. of Claude Clifton, esq. of Tymawi. 
——Douglas Dickey, of Pitsorrow, to Miss Hay 
Drummond, eldest dau. of Sir F.W. Drum- 
mond, Bart. At Fulmer-place, Berks, 
Charles Bedingfeld, esq. nephew to Lord Staf- 
ford, to Agnes, dau. of the late Christopher 
Waterton, esq. of Woodlands, Yorkshire. 

22. At Dewsbury, Cheshire, Thomas-George 
Skipwith, esq. eldest son of Sir Gray Skipwith, 
Bart. to Emma, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Watton, esq. of Liverpool. At 
Lewes, Job Smallpeice, esq. of Godalming, to 
Frances, eldest dau. of Geo. Molineux, esq. 
Banker. At Bedworth, Warw. Thomas 
Bradshawe Isherwood, esq. of Bradshawe, and 
of Marple-hall, Cheshire, to Mary-Ellen, dau. 
of the Rev. H. Bellairs. 

23. At St. Pancras New Church, Arthur 
Charles, youngest son of Ashburnham Bulley, 
esq. of her Majesty’s Exchequer, to Harriett- 
Ann, eldest dau. of John Bainbridge, esq. of 
Chelsea. 

25. At the Spanish Chapel, and afterwards 
at Devonshire-house, Lord Leveson, to the 
widow of Sir Ferdinand R. E. Acton, Bart. of 
Aldenham, Shropshire (a Neapolitan lady). 

27. At Alverthorpe church, Wakefield, the 
Rev. J. H. Gooch, M.A. Head Master of Heath 
school, Yorkshire, to Susannah, dau. of Fran- 
cis Maude, esq. of Alverthorpe-hall. 

28. At Hunstanton, Norfolk, Capt. W. J. 
Campbell, 3d dragoon guards, to Armine Le 
Strange, youngest dau. of the late Henry Style- 
man, of Snettisham, esq.—At St. Mark’s, 
Kennington, Charles Bowles Hare, esq. of 
Clinton, to Henrietta, youngest dau. of Henry 
Grace, esq. Stockwell-common.———At Egg 
Buckland, the Rev. Peter Holmes, Head Mas- 
ter of Plymouth school, to Anna-Eliza, only 
dau. of the late Mr. Samuel French, of Mer- 
riott, Som.—aAt Maidstone, Francis F. War- 
den, esq. of the Madras army, to Mary-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert Pope, of Great 
Buckland. 

29. At All Souls, Langham-place, Fred. Ful- 
cher, esq. 67th Bengal N. Inf. to Georgina, 
espe dau. of the late Henry Moor, esq. of 
‘irby-hall, Kent, and Cheshunt, Herts.—— 
At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. London, Arthur 
Stewart, esq. youngest son of the Hon. Ed- 
ward and Lady Katharine Stewart, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Madan, 

ector of lbstock and Prebendary of Peter- 
borough.——At Clifton, the Rev. George Mori- 
son, Chaplain on the Bombay Est. to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Rob. Adamson, esq. 

30. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Robt. Wallace, 
esq. Lieut. 24th Madras Inf. second son of 
Lieut.-Col. Wallace, K. H. to Corbetta Lord, 
niece to Sir John Owen, Bart. M.P.—At All 
Souls, Langham-pl. Valentine Bartholomew, 
esq. of Foley-pl. to Anne-Charlotte Turnbull, 
grand-dau. of the late Rev. G. Thomas, Rector 
of East Dereliam, Norf. and grand-niece of Dr. 
Thomas, formerly Bishop of Rochester. 
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Tue Partner oF CANINo. 


June 29. At Viterbo, near Rome, in 
his 66th year, Lucien Buonaparte, Prince 
of Canino. 

The next brother after Napoleon in 
birth, and after him too the ablest and 
most ambitious of the Buonapartes, was 
Lucien, who was born at Ajaccio in 
1775. He was fourteen years old when 
the French Revolution commenced. In 
1793, compelled by Paoli to quit Corsica 
with his family, he took refuge in Pro- 
vence, and in the same year was appoint- 
ed keeper of the magazine of military 
stores at St. Maximin, in the Var, where, 
he married, about 1794 or 1795, Christine 
Boyer, the daughter of a wealthy inn- 
keeper. He became a commissary of 
the army in 1795, and two years after was 
elected Deputy from the department of 
the Liamone to the Council of Five 
Hundred. In the tribune he exhibited 
both fluency of language and, occasionally 
at least, sound and even elevated views; 
but what most distinguished him was the 


energy of his manner, and his apparent 
devotion to the existing government. In 
1798 his zeal induced him to propose that 
every deputy should swear to die rather 
than suffer the constitution of the year 


3 to be overturned. Perceiving, how- 
ever, that the government was totter. 
ing, he shortly after came to an under- 
standing with Sieyes, who was meditating 
the establishment of a sort of revolu- 
tionary monarchy. During this state of 
things, he maintained a constant corres- 
pondence with his brother Napoleon, then 
in Egypt, whose return he probably 
hastened, and he was certainly the chiefin- 
strument in the revolution which followed. 
It was he who, when the General entered 
unarmed into the Council, firmly opposed 
the sentence of outlawry about to be pro- 
nounced against him. It was he who, 
when he perceived that remonstrances 
were of no avail, threw down the ensigns 
of his dignity as President, mounted a 
horse, harangued the troops, and prevailed 
on them to clear the hall of its members. 
It was he, in short, who not only secured 
the consular authority for his brother, 
but in all probability saved him from the 
guillotine, President of this Council at the 
18th Brumaire, (9th Nov. 1799,) he dis- 
played during the stormy sitting of that day 
bothenergyandcoolness. Onthe proclama- 
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tion of his brother as First Consul, Lucien 
became a member of the tribunal or popu- 
lar chamber created by the new Constitu- 
tion, and a short time after Minister of 
the Interior, in the room‘ of the great 
mathematician, but most ineflicient pub- 
lic officer, Laplace. In this oftice he dis- 
played both zeal and talent, and granted 
to the arts and artists, men of science and 
literature, the most marked protection and 
encouragement. He also contributed to 
the organization of the prefectures. 

But, great as were the services which 
Lucien had performed for the First Con- 
sul, the two brothers were not long on 
brotherly terms. Both were, perhaps, 
equally ambitious. Lucien’s aim was to 
share with the other the supreme power 
of the state—an aim which Napoleon 
easily penetrated and thwarted. The one 
could bear no superior; the other no 
equal. Coolness followed; and the 
breach was carefully widened by the 
Beauharnois, whose interest it was to 
support their relative, and who always 
regarded with distrust the artful proceed- 
ings and daring character of Lucien, 
whose efforts were directed with equal 
activity to estrange Bonaparte from 
Josephine and her relatives. In the 
month Brumaire, an 9, he was sent 
Ambassador to Madrid, which was no bet- 
ter than a brilliant disgrace. In that capa- 
city, however, he zealously promoted the 
all-grasping designs of his brother. His 
conduct was firm, haughty, and corrupt. 
He doubtless despised the contemptible 
court of Charles 1V.—a court equally 
remarkable for imbecility and profligacy. 
That traitor and fool, the Prince of the 
Peace, he flattered or bullied as best 
suited the purpose of the day, and thereby 
gained whatever he wanted. Of those 
wants money was not the least import- 
ant: he drew immense sums from his 
mission ; and is said to have compelled 
the Portuguese government to pay five 
millions of franes to preserve that 
country from a French invasion. The 
treaty was signed at Badajoz, on the 29th 
Nov. 1801. He insisted on the creation 
of the kingdom of Etruria, and on the 
cession to France of the duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla. In 
the spring of 1802 he returned to Paris, 
and was outwardly reconciled with the 
First Consul. On the 9th of March, 
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1802, Lucien entered a second time upon 
the tribuneship, and on the 18th of May 
was the official person who procured the 
adoption of the law for the Legion of 
Honour, At this time he was Grand 
Officer of the Legion, member of the 
Grand Council of Administration of the 
Order, and a Senator. The estate of 
Soppelsdorf, in the duchy of Treves, 
was given to him; and, on 3d Feb. 1803, 
he was elected a member of the Institute, 
for the class of French language and 
literature, from which he was _subse- 
quently excluded by a royal ordinance 
of the 21st March 1816. e was next 
employed, in July 1803, on a mission to 
the Belgic and Rhenish provinces, to 
take possession of the estates allotted to 
the Legion of Honour ; but on his return 
he took a step which highly displeased the 
First Consul. He married for his second 
wife, one Madame Jouberthou, the widow 
of a stockbroker, a woman distinguished 
for her gallantries, with whom, if common 
report be true, he had previously coha- 
bited. This was a blow to the system of 
Napoleon, who had long contemplated 
royal alliances for his relatives. A quar- 
rel ensued, and he was ordered to quit 
the French territory. It was in April 


1804, one month previous to the change 
of government from consular to impe- 


rial, that he hastened to Italy. The con- 
juncture was in one respect fortunate for 
him. It gave rise to an impression, 
which he was not backward to confirm, 
that the cause of his disgrace was his op- 
position to the ambitious policy of his 
brother. Nothing, however, is more cer- 
tain than that he was as indifferentto popu- 
lar liberty as the other, and that like him he 
was on nearly all occasions guided by 
views of personal interest. 

This part of his history will be found 
discussed by Napoleon and Las Cases : 
** Que son second Mariage et une fausse 
direction de caractére lavoient privé 
dune couronne.” “Il eut,” says Na- 
poleon, ‘‘ une jeunesse orageuse ;” adding 
that several acts and writings, probably of 
Lucien, under the name of Brutus-Bona- 
parte, and of consonant character, were 
attributed injuriously to himself. 

Lucien was received with open arms by 
the Pope, whose gratitude he had me- 
rited by zealously supporting the Con- 
cordat. He remained at Rome until the 
peace of Tilsit, in 1807, when he and his 
brother were persuaded to meet at Man- 
tua. A reconciliation was expected, but 
none took place. He was willing 
enough to comply with certain conditions 
proposed by the Emperor, among which 
was the marriage of his elder daughter with 
the Prince of the Asturias; but to his 
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honour, it must be added, that he refused 
to sacrifice his wife; he would not con- 
sent to the dissolution of his marriage, 
the only condition on which he could 
hope to enjoy the favour of the imperial 
despot. For that favour, indeed, he was 
not very solicitous ; he had no wish to be 
again subjected to the galling fetters from 
which he bad escaped ; he found his con- 
dition in Rome—adorned as it was by a 
splendid fortune, and ennobled by the 
friendship of the Pontiff—far happier 
than any ke could expect to enjoy under 
the iron rule of the Emperor. That the 
crown of Spain was held out to tempt 
him, there can be little doubt; but he 
scorned to reign as the vassal of France ; 
and he was unwilling to take on himself 
the odium of the measures about to be 
executed in relation to the royal family of 
the country. Besides, he knew too much 
of the Spanish nation to expect that an 
usurped throne would either be a happy 
or a secure one. Angry words passed 
between the two; Napoleon upbraided 
him with contumacy; he complained of 
the persecutions sustained by the Pope ; 
so that both separated more incensed than 
before they met. 

Lucien being no longer permitted to 
remain in the Eternal City, retired to an 
estate which he had purchased at Canino. 
The Pope raised it into a principality, 
and the Prince of Canino was inscribed 
among the Roman nobles. But he soon 
learned enough to be convinced that Italy 
would not long remain a very safe asylum 
for him. He fled secretly to Civita 
Vecchia, and, in a vessel furnished him 
by his brother-in-law Murat, embarked 
in Aug. 1810 with the intention of pro- 
ceeding to the United States. A storm 
threw him on the coast of Cagliari; but 
the King of Sardinia refused him permis- 
sion to land; nor could he obtain a safe- 
conduct from the British naval commander 
on that station. He was forced to put 
out to sea, was captured by two English 
frigates, and conveyed to Malta, to await 
the orders of our government respecting 
him. In conformity with these orders 
he was transferred to England. He 
landed at Plymouth, Dec. 18th, and was 
soon conveyed to Ludlow in Shropshire. 

He was permitted to purchase a beauti- 
ful estate about fifteen miles from that 
town; and there, having sent for his 
family, he spent three years in otio cum 
dignitate. Hecompleted at that perioda 
poem upon which he had long meditated, 
entitled ‘‘ Charlemagne, or, The Church 
Delivered.” This was first published in 
London in 1814, in two volumes quarto, 
dedicated to Pius VII. and in the follow- 
ing year a translation in English verse ap- 
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peared, made by Dr. Butler, Master of 
Shrewsbury School, (the late Bishop of 
Lichfield,) and by Mr. Hodgson, the pre- 
sent Provost of Eton. But neither the 
original nor the translatign materially 
withdrew the attention of the public from 
the great events of their own time, which 
were passing under their immediate view. 

In regard to this Poem, Napoleon ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Que de travail, que d’esprit, 
que de temps perdus! Voila vingt mille 
vers—sans couleur, sans but, sans re- 
sultat!” Lucien should, according to his 
brother, have directed his talents to the 
composition of the History of Italy, which 
was a desideratum. 

Lucien’s style of living in England was 
very frugal. A friend one day ventured 
to ask him the cause, and his 
answer is remarkable for its prophetic 
spirit, ‘* How do you know that I may not 
ere long have four or five Kings to sup- 
port?” During his residence in this 
country, his collection of pictures was 
offered for sale. Some were valuable; 


but, as a whole, it was greatly inferior 
to his uncle Cardinal Fesch’s gallery. 
The peace of 1814 having opened his 
his way to the Continent, he returned to 
his old friend and protector, Pius VII. 
Unfriendly as were the terms on which 
the two brothers had lived for so many 


years, there can be no doubt that Lucien 
opened a correspondence with Napoleon 
at Elba, through the medium of their 
sister Pauline, the princess Borghese. 
Whether be had any share in the 
plot which brought about the revolution 
of March 1815, is not so clear. All 
that is certainly known is, that he 
soon hastened to join the Emperor at 
Paris. The ostensible object of his 
journey was to procure the evacuation of 
the Roman States, which were inyaded 
by Murat. It is said that, after the ful- 
filment of his mission, he prepared to re- 
turn to Italy, but was prevented from 
leaving France by Napoleon. However 
this be, he took his seat in the Chamber 
_of Peers, and exhibited more devotion to 
the imperial cause than he had ever done 
during its most prosperous days. After 
the disaster of Waterloo, he urged the 
Emperor to make a desperate stand for 
the throne ; but he could not infuse his 
own energy into one whose spirits were 
damped by misfortune. In an attempt to 
proclaim Napoleon II. he was opposed by 
the two Chambers. Events compelled 
him to retire in haste to Neuilly, where 
he prepared to leave France. At Turin, 
however, he was arrested, and detained 
some time ; but at the intercession of the 
Pope he was released, on the condition of 
his being subjected to the surveillance of 
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the Holy Father. Fortunately he had 
left his family at Rome, which he imme- 
diately rejoined at the Villa Ruflinella, 
near Frescati. 

The remainder of his days he devoted 
to literature and the fine arts, and he was 
much respected in private life. Besides 
the epic poem already noticed, he was the 
author of Stellina, a novel, in 1799; and 
the Cyrneide, or Corsica Saved, a poem, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1819. In1815 he read to the 
Institute an ode, entitled The Odyssey, 
directed against those who had traduced 
the genius of Homer ; and he also wrote 
an essay on the Etruscan vases, of which 
a large deposit was discovered in 1828 
and 1829, upon his estate at Canino. 
This was translated by his son-in-law, 
Lord Dudley Stuart, and communicated by 
him to the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, by whom it was printed in the 
XXII Ird volume of the Archzologia. 

By his first wife, Christine Boyer, 
the Prince of Canino has left one only 
surviving child, Letitia, who was married 
in 1821 to Thomas Wyse, esq. of the 
Manor of St. John’s near Waterford, now 
M.P. for that city. By his second wife, 
Alexandrina Beschamp, (Mad. Jouberthou) 
who was born in 1780, the Prince 
of Canino had three sons and three 
daughters. The eldest son, Charles Lu- 
cien, who has hitherto borne the title of 
Prince of Musignano, and who now suc- 
ceeds to his father’s principality, has dis- 
tinguished himself in the scientific world 
for his zoological researches. He married 
in 1822 his cousin Charlotte-Zenaide- 
Julie, the eldest daughter and now the 
only surviving child of Joseph Buona- 
parte, Count of Survilliers, the ex-King 
of Spain. 

The other sons are Louis and Pierre. 
The daughters are Lolotte (the dimi- 
nutive of Charlotte), married at Rome, 
in Dec. 1815, to the Prince Ga- 
briella ; Christine- Alexandrine-Egypta, 
married first to an Hungarian nobleman, 
and secondly in 1826 to Lord Dudley 
Coutts Stuart, M.P. for Arundel, youngest 
son of John first Marquess of Bute, and 
uncle to the present Marquess, and has 
issue one son. There is also another 
daughter, Constance (we believe, a nun) ; 
and Anne, an adopted daughter. 


Tur Duke or MEtr¥orr. 

April 9, At Rome, aged 88, the Right 
Rev. Charles Edward Drummond, titular 
Duke of Melfort, Comte de Lussau in 
France, a prelate of the church of Rome, 
and apostolical prothonotary: chief male 
of the house of Drummond. 

This venerable man was a great-grnd- 
son of John Earl of Melfort, A. T. 
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(second son of James third Earl of Perth), 
whom King James the Second, after his 
abdication, created in 1690 Duke of Mel- 
fort and Marquis of Forth, and invested 
with the order of the Garter, and who 
had the chief administration of the royal 
household at St. Germain’s until his 
death in Jan. 1714. He was succeeded 
in his titles by his son John, who died 
in 1754; and the latter was succeeded by 
his son Thomas, who by Mary de Beren- 
ger, according to Douglas’s Peerage of 
Scotland, had issue four sons, three of 
them named after the Pretender and his 
sons, James- Louis, Charles- Edward, 
Henry-Benedict, a priest, and Leon- 
Maurice. 

Of these sons, the eldest, we pre- 
sume, is considered as the fourth Duke 
of Melfort ; and Charles-Edward, the 
second, now deceased, has been termed 
the fifth Duke. The male line of the 
elder branch of the family having become 
extinct in 1800, on the death of James 
Drummond, Lord Perth, (great-grandson 
of the first marriage * of John Earl of 
Melfort above mentioned,) who was 
created a British Peer in 1797, and left 
an only surviving daughter, the present 
Lady Willoughby d’Eresby, the subject 
of this notice became the heir male to 
the ancient earldom of Perth, created in 
1605, and the barony of Drummond, 1471. 
It is supposed that he would have been 
restored to that peerage at the time of 
the restoration of the peerages of the 
Earl of Marr, Earl of Airlee, Viscount 
Strathallan, &e. in 1825, but, on account 
of his position as an ecclesiastic,f his 
claim was not preferred. 


ee 


* The children of this marriage were 
educated as Protestants, by the relations 
of their mother, the heiress of Lundin. 
There was a still senior branch of the 
family, who bore the title of Duke of 
Perth, also from James the Second’s 
creation to James fourth Earl of Perth, 
the elder brother of the Duke of Melfort ; 
of these Dukes there were five, of whom 
the last died in 1760. See Douglas's 
a of Scotland, by Wood, ii. 364, 


+ There was, besides, some doubt of 
the legitimacy of the three elder sons. 
In 1805 the personage now deceased 
entered aclaim to the estate of Perth, 
against which his brother, Leon-Maurice, 
then residing in London, entered a pro- 
test, the marriage of their mother having 
taken place the 26th July 1755, whilst 
Charles-Edward was born the Ist Jan. 
1752. (Douglas's Peerage, by Wood, 
vol. ii. p. 222.) See also the Metropo- 
litan Magazine for August 1840, 


His pretensions have now devolved on 
his only nephew and heir, George Drum- 
mond, esq. born in 1807, a Captain in 
the army, and late of the 93d Highlanders. 

Tus Eart or Dunnam. 

July 28. At Cowes, aged 48, the 
Right Hon. John George Lambton, Earl 
of Durham, Viscount Lambton, and 
Baron Durham of the City of Durham, 
and of Lambton Castle; a Privy Coun- 
cillor, G.C.B. Knight of the orders of 
St. Andrew, St. Alexander Newsky, St. 
Anne and the White Eagle of Russia, 
Leopold of Belgium, and the Saviour of 
Greece; High Steward of Hull, &c. &c. 

The Earl of Durham was the eldest 
son of William Henry Lambton, esq. of 
Lambton Castle, M.P. tor the City of 
Durham, the representative of a very an- 
cient family in the county,* by Lady Anne 
Barbara Frances Villiers, prone Foun of 
George Earl of Jersey. He was born on 
the 12th of April 1792,—the day after the 
formation of the Society of the ‘‘ Friends 
of the People,” of which his father was 
the chairman, and which commenced that 
agitation for Representative Reform 
which produced Earl Grey’s motion in 
that year, and continued to exist till 
the work was accomplished so much 
through the labours of the son, By the 
death of his father, in 1797, aged 33, he 
became possessed, at the early age of five 
years, of the valuable family property. 
He was educated at Eton; served in the 
tenth hussars; and at the age of twenty 
married Miss Harriet Cholmondeley, by 
whom he had three daughters, all now 
deceased. 

On attaining bis majority in 1813, he 
was a candidate for the representation of 
his native county. At that period, as he 
described its condition at Sunderland, in 
1834, “ there was no public feeling in it 
of any description. ‘The gentry of the 
county were chiefly Tories—the magis- 
terial bench was filled with the same 
party—all public meetings were held at the 
gates of the Bishop’s palace. The Rev. 
Prelate generally attended. Instructions 
were given to the tenants how they were 
to vote, and their hands were held up ac- 
cording to the inclination, and in obe- 
dience to the bidding, of their landlords.” 
Under such circumstances, Mr. Lambton 
succeeded through the influence of his 
father’s character. His maiden speech 
was delivered on seconding a motion for 

* The Lambtons can boast an unin- 
terrupted male descent inheriting their 
original (moderate ) estate of Lambton 
from the twelfth century, a period which 
few familics can surpass, 
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an address to the Crown, against the 
transfer of Norway to Sweden; and ir 
the following year he reprobated, with 
equal zeal, the annexation of Genoa to 
Savoy. Mr. Robinson’s Corn Bill was 
shortly after introduced to the House of 
Commons, where, on the motion for its 
second reading, it was vigorously opposed 
by Mr. Lambton. 

On the llth July, 1815, he lost his 
wife ; but entered again into the state of 
matrimony Dec. 9, 1816, by espousing 
the Lady Louisa Elizabeth, the second 
daughter of Earl Grey, the eminent leader 
of the Whig party. 

In 1817 he brought the subject of Mr. 
Canning’s mission to Lisbon before the 
House of Commons; and the additional 
grant of 10,0007. annually to the former al- 
lowances of some of the Royal Dukes, the 
continuance of the provisions of the Alien 
Act, and of the Bank Restriction Act, 
met his determined opposition. In 1819, 
the proceedings of Government afforded 
Mr. Lambton abundant materials for the 
employment of his powers as an advocate 
of public liberty. His speech on “ the 
Manchester massacre” at a meeting of 
the county of Durham, was remarkable 
for its bold denouncement of the adminis- 
tration, and was succeeded by a vigorous 
opposition to “ the Six Acts” in the en- 
suing Session of Parliament. In 1821 he 
seconded Lord ‘Tavistock’s motion of 
censure on the ministry, for its treatment 
of Queen Caroline ; and during the same 
session, on the 17th April, he moved for 
a committee of the whole House, to con- 
sider the state of the representation, and 
then promulgated his scheme of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

The leading features of this plan were, 
without touching the representation of 
the counties and universities, to abolish 
altogether the right of returning members 
by citics, boroughs, cinque-ports, &c. ; 
and to transfer the right of returning the 
members obtained by the abolition of the 
boroughs to certain districts, into which 
the country was to be formed, in the rate 
of 25,000 inhabitants to each, giving an 
average of 2,500 electors, by whom one 
member was to be chosen. 

In 1825 he opposed the disfranchise- 
ment of the Irish 40s. freeholders, al- 
though supported by the majority of his 
own party. 

In 1827 he supported Mr. Canning's 
ministry ; and on the dissolution of Lord 
Goderich’s Cabinet in 1828, Mr. Lambton 
was raised to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Durham, of the City of Durham, 
by patent dated the 17th Jan.* On the 





* Mr, Lambton’s original intention was 
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formation of Earl Grey’s government in 
1830, he became a member of the cabinet, 
as Lord Privy Seal, and had entrusted to 
him, with Lord John Russell, Sir James 
Graham, and Lord Duncannon, the pre- 
paration of the Reform Bill. It is as- 
certained that Lord Durham proposed the 
plan of taking votes by ballot, and induced 
his colleagues to adopt it, but at the de- 
sire of Lord Grey it was excluded from the 
bill. The great liberality and extent of the 
measure, which exceeded the expecta- 
tions of all parties, is mainly attributed to 
Lord Durham, To him also is ascribed 
much of the vigour with which it was 
carried through Parliament ; and espe- 
cially the bold stroke of dissolving Par- 
liament in 1831, by which its triumph was 
ensured. 

In the debates on the first Reform Bill, 
Lord Durham took no part; though on 
Lord Wharncliffe’s motion, on the 28th 
of March, 1831, for returns connected 
with the subject, he had delivered a speech, 
defending and explaining the ministerial 
plan. Ere the bill came to the House of 
Lords, Lord Durham was anticipating 
the occurrence of the first of those sad 
domestic calamities that embittered his 
later years. His eldest son, a child of 
great promise and beauty, whose portrait 
is perhaps the greatest, as it certainly is 
the most interesting work of Lawrence, 
died by the same complaint which after- 
wards deprived Lord Durham of two 
other children, He so far rallied from 
this shock as to take part in the debates 
on the second Reform Bill, in the spring 
of 1832; in the course of which he spoke 
frequently, and effectively, more particn- 
larly in defence of the enfranchisement of 
the Metropolitan Districts, in behalf of 
which he delivered a speech remarkable 
for its statistical information. But his 
health and temperament were alike unable 
to bear the cares and bustle of public 
life. From the close of that session he 
to take the title of Lord Darcy of Hed- 
worth, as being one of the co-heirs of 
that ancient family. But objections to this 
were made by the Duke of Leeds, 
(the representative of the Conyers, Lords 
Darcy,) then Lord of the Household, 
and though they were subsequently with- 
drawn, yet Mr. Lambton disdained to be 
underany obligation to his Grace, and would 
have taken the title of Lord Hedworth ; 
but, having being persuaded by his friends 
to set down the title of Lord Durham at 
the foot of some others offered to his 
Majesty's approbation, King George the 
Fourth graciously commanded it might 
be Lord Durham, provided it were ‘* of 
the City of Durham.” 
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took little part in the business of the 
government ; and on the 12th of March, 
1833, he retired from the administration, 
and was raised to the dignity of an Earl- 
dom.* 

At the close of the unfortunate war in 
which the Poles sought to recover from 
Russia their national independence, Lord 
Durham was sent, in the summer of 1833, 
on a special mission to the Emperor of 
Russia, for the purpose of endeavouring 
to soften the rigour of the vindictive pro- 
ceedings against that brave but ill-fated 
people. Lord Durham’s mission of mercy 
failed in its benevolent design, and he re- 
turned to England. 

In 1834 he was present at the great 
dinner in Edinburgh given to Lord Grey, 
and his observations in reply to Lord 
Brougham obtained the enthusiastic ap- 
probation of the meeting, and caused Lord 
Durham to be generally hailed as the 
leader of the movement. From that time 
he was everywhere sought to be present 
at popular meetings, and the hopes of his 
admirers were highly excited that he 
would be raised to the head of public 
affairs. The radical corporation of Hull 
elected him their High Steward in 1835. 

In 1835 Lord Durham returned to 
Russia as Ambassador, and remained 
there till the summer of 1837, when he 
returned to England ; andin the following 
year he went out as Governor General 
to Canada, entrusted with powers of the 
most extraordinary character. Finding 
himself not so well supported as he ex- 
pected by the Ministry, he returned home 
the same year. 

On all trying occasions the Earl of 
Durham was equally ready with his ser- 
vices and his purse. He cokacsihed largely 
towards the indemnification of Sir Robert 
Wilson, and gave a thousand guineas to 
the Spanish committee when a subscrip- 
tion was entered into at the Crown and 
Anchor, for the constitutional cause in 
Spain. In his contests for the county he 
spent enormous sums. 

It is perhaps too soon to form an im- 
partial judgment on the character of a 
public man, who, himself adopting such 
extreme courses, has naturally been 
violently opposed. We shall here append 
some remarks from the leading journals 
of both sides. The Morning Chronicle 
asserts that, 

*¢ By universal consent, the Earl of 
Durham was allowed to possess a mind 





* The title of Earl of Durham had 
never previously been bestowed, as the 
dignity was considered appurtenant to the 
palatinate jurisdiction of the Bishopric, 
which has been finally abolished by the 
recent ecclesiastical changes, 
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of strong natural powers, which had been 
carefully cultivated. On few subjects of 
any importance was his information de- 
fective, and his quickness of apprehen- 
sion, shrewdness, and penetration, en- 
abled him to master readily the most dif- 
ficult questions, and to form a sound and 
unprejudiced judgment respecting them. 
It was allowed, too, by all who knew his 
Lordship, that he had a singular tact in 
discovering the qualities of those with 
whom he came in contact, and that few 
men could with equal readiness obtain 
the individuals best qualified to execute 
any particular business on which he bad 
set his mind. Having once carefully 
surveyed a subject in all its extent, he 
took care not to waste his powers use- 
lessly in details to which no one man, 
however industrious, can be equal, but skil- 
fully availed himself of the aid necesary 
for his purposes. To this happy faculty, 
possessed by him in so eminent a degree, 
of combining enlarged views with promp- 
titude in discovering the instruments for 
giving effect to them, we are indebted for 
the Report on Canada, one of the most 
masterly and statesmanlike surveys of a 
country abounding in all manner of ano- 
malies, that ever was executed. Lord 
Durham not only knew the men who 
could be useful, but knew also how to 
inspire them with the strongest attach- 
ment to him; for no man, perhaps, was 
ever more beloved by all who were in any 
manner connected with him, But what 
gave peculiar value to his high powers 
was his unbending integrity and true 
patriotism. From his first appearance on 
the field of politics to the last, no man 
ever thought of even doubting his recti- 
tude and determined adherence to his 
conscientious convictions.” 

The Examiner remarks: — “ His 
talents were of a high order; and both 
in speaking and writing he expressed him- 
self with force, conciseness, and remark- 
able luminousness. He had no ambition 
to be brilliant; he aimed at and succeeded 
in giving the clearest expression to good 
sense, and the clearness of his sense might 
sometimes be mistaken for a more shining 
quality. He spoke seldom and little in 
the House of Peers, for he felt more dis- 
couraged than he ought to have allowed 
himself to be by the repugnancy of the 
House to the opinions he held. When 
in the House of Commons he took a 
more forward and active part ; and those 
who have heard his speeches to assem- 
blies of the people will agree that he was 
eminently successful in such addresses, 
and carried his audience with him with- 
out ever stooping to vulgar tastes and 
prejudices. 

** Lord Durbam’s fidelity to his party 
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and his principles has passed through 
trying ordeals, and passed inviolate. If, 
as alleged, there was much vanity in his 
nature, with what bruised vanity must he 
have returned from Canada; but in the 
glow of his resentments he never for an 
instant forgot the interests of his party, 
and the interests of the people, which he 
believed bound up with them. He felt 
wronged by the Government (we will not 
stop to inquire with what degree of jus- 
tice), but he regarded his personal wrongs 
as dust in the balance compared with the 
great object of maintaining the Ministry, 
and excluding the Tories from power. 
Had Lord Durham put himself at the 
head of the Ultra-Radicals in 1838 or 
1839, he could have taken vengeance for 
his treatment in Canada by. overthrowing 
the Government ; but no man more earn- 
estly endeavoured to prevent division in 
the Liberal ranks than Lord Durham. 
He most strongly discountenanced any 
defection, and exercised all his influence 
to restore union and co-operation for the 
defeat of the common enemy. If this 
was the part of a vain man, it is certain, 
at least, that, if his vanity was much, the 
patriotism which prevailed over it must 
have been great indeed.” 


His Colonial statesmanship is still 
more highly applauded in the Colonial 


Gazette :—‘* We boast continually of the 
extent and grandeur of our Colonial em- 
pire, and yet there is not in this country 
one public man of eminence to whom 
Colonial policy is a subject of deep in- 
terest—for Lord Durham is no more. 
These days have seen but one; and we 
essay in vain to name the man who may 
fill the void occasioned by Lord Durham’s 
death. He was a Colonial statesman on 
principle and by inclination. ‘ Go forth 
and multiply, and subdue the earth,’ he 
used to say; ‘ for we want room at home, 
and so let England be everywhere.’ Not- 
withstanding aristocratic prejudices and 
habits derived from his birth, he delighted 
in the conversation of merchants, ship- 
owners, and colonizers. In order to ex- 
cite him at any time, it was only requisite 
to touch the chord of the greatness and 
glory of England; and then he would 
descant on ‘ Ships, Colonies, and Com- 
merce,’ with that combination of wisdom 
and fire which distinguished the great 
men of Elizabeth’s day, when the English 
race began to spread over the world. In 
another respect the spirit of the great 
English colonizers was manifest in Lord 
Durham: he believed, with the framers 
of the old charters of local self-govern- 
ment which conveyed free institutions 
from England to America, that distant 
colonies should be allowed to manage 
their own affairs in their own way. This 
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liberty he deemed the one thing needful 
to maintain the imperial connexion: and 
thus, while he revived the ancient doc- 
trine of ‘ Responsible Government for 
Colonies,’ which had slumbered since 
England took to colonizing with convicts, 
he was the first British statesman who 
used the word ‘ perpetual’ in speaking of 
the connexion between the colonies and 
their mother-country. Lord Durham’s 
Canadian mission will be his monument. 
In every colony of England his Report 
on the Affairs of British North America 
has been reprinted and circulated, and, we 
had almost said, got by heart.” 

We now turn to the columns of the 
Times :—‘‘The noble Earl was considered 
by those who knew him best to be a man 
of staightforward truth and integrity, with 
little in him of a sordid or ungenerous 
nature, and with a heart quite capable of 
kind and warm affections. His faults 
came more under the head of temper than 
of principle. He was said to be arrogant, 
though perhaps without cause—imperious 
in his domestic circle, yet his immediate 
family loved him—irritable when opposed, 
though we never heard that he was vin- 
dictive—and it is possible that the prone- 
ness to excitement with which he has 
often been reproached may have pro- 
ceeded more from unvarying and harass- 
ing ill-health, than from original infir- 
mity of the moral terhperament. 

‘© Respecting Lord Durham’s capacity 
or solid attainments as a statesman, we 
cannot conscientiously affirm much to his 
advantage. He was all his life a flashy 
politician—talked of, boasted of, aspiring 
to be prominent—but never, that we 
know of, accomplishing any acts or ex- 
hibiting any powers on which persons of 
sagacious judgment could rely as indica- 
tions of eminence thereafter. 

** In his Russian mission his lordship 
was generally looked upon as having 
rather evaded any difficulties which a 
bolder mind, and one more tenacious of 
high purpose, might have struggled with, 
although perhaps unsuccessfully, than to 
have fairly encountered and overcome 
them. His whole demeanour at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh, if not foully 
slandered, was mainly characterised by 
obsequious complaisance towards the 
Sovereign, whose unfriendly feelings and 
purposes against this country he had, as 
the advocates of Lord Palmerston assert, 
been instructed to penetrate and to tra- 
verse. 

“* Of the mission to North America 
little can with truth be remarked, but that 
it was a failure the most entire, and, as 
the history of a few years will show, the 
most calamitous to the empire, that has 
attended any effort of colonial policy 
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since that series of horrible absurdities’ 


which ended in the establishment of the 
United States republic ; while, so far as 
concerned himself, the whole course of 
his autocracy was vainglorious, perverse, 
and reckless of national consequences— 
beginning in buoyant self-conceit, and 
ending in feeble-minded petulance and 
mortification. 

‘* Lord Durham had some disciples 
among the most shallow and unscrupu- 
lous of the revolutionary rabble. But 
they knew not their man, nor did he 
know them. They thought he might be 
trusted in his demonstrations of demo- 
cracy—he flattered himself they might be 
made subservient to his ambition, and led 
after his footsteps. The first practical 
trial would have undeceived them both. 

“¢ The highest order of minds, and the 
most accurate of observers, were those 
who professed to be the least sanguine of 
any useful result from the ever-promising, 
never-executing, career of Lord Durham, 
He was a man who spread much sail aloft, 
to catch every breeze by which even a 
feather could be lifted, but he had little 
or no ballast aboard him, and seldom kept 
a steady helm, or looked out far a-head.” 

By his first wife the Earl of Durham 
had three daughters, and by his second 
two sons and three daughters. His eldest 


son, the subject of the well known picture 
of Lawrence, died of consumption in 183] ; 
and the same fatal malady carried of his 
third daughter in 1832; the second in 
1833, and in Dec. 1835 his eldest daughter, 
who had been married only three months 
before to the eldest son of Lord Duncan- 


non. ‘The survivors are, Lady Mary- 
Louisa, born in 1819; Lady Emily-Au- 
gusta, born in 1823; the Right Hon. 
George-Frederick-Darcy now Earl of 
Durham, born in 1828; and Lady Alice- 
Anne-Caroline, born in 1831. 

About six weeks before his death, Lord 
Durham was about to proceed to the south 
of Europe for the benefit of his health ; 
when, becoming worse at Dover, he 
changed his course for the Isle of Wight ; 
where he had been getting gradually 
weaker, but was at last carried off by a 
sudden and unexpected attack of a few 
hours’ duration. 

His body has been conveyed for inter- 
ment to his ancestral place of sepulture 
at Chester-le-street near Lambton Castle. 

His Lordship is said to have made a 
will in 1837, shortly before his voyage to 
Canada. His property is as far as possi- 
ble bequeathed to the Countess, who is 
left sole executrix. 

Lord Durham's portrait was painted by 
Sir T. Lawrence, from whose picture 
there is an engraving in mezzotinto by 
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Samuel Cousins, and a smaller print? by 
Cochran, 


Lorp ARDEN. 

July 5, In St. James’s-place, in his 84th 
year, the Right Hon. Charles George Per- 
ceval, Baron Arden of Lohort Castle, co. 
Cork, and Baron Arden, of Arden, eo. 
Warwick, a Privy Councillor, Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Surrey, Registrar of the Court 
of Admiralty, and of the Court of Dele- 
gates, a Trustee of the Hunterian Mu- 
seum, M.A., F.R.S., and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born Oct. 1, 1756, 
the eldest child by the second marriage 
of John second Earl of Egmont, with 
Catharine daughter of the Hon, Charles 
Compton, and sister to the 7th and 8th 
Earls of Northampton. He was conse- 
quently half-brother to John-James third 
Earl of Egmont (grandfather of the pre- 
sent Earl), and elder brother, of the whole 
blood, of the Right Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, who was assassinated in 1812 when 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. 

He was a nobleman of ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where the degree of M.A. 
was conferred upon him in 1777. In 
Nov. 1780 he came into Parliament for 
Launceston, and in the following month 
was appointed one of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, (his father 
being then First Lord,) whereupon he 
was re-elected, as he was again at the 
general election of 1784. On the 11th 
June in the latter year he succeeded to 
the Irish Peerage on the death of his 
mother, who had been created Baroness 
Arden in 1770. 

In 1790 he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for the town of Warwick ; and in 
Dec. 1794 he succeeded to the office of 
Principal Registrar of the High Court of 
Admiralty of England, (of which his 
father had previously obtained for him 
the reversion,) whereupon he was re- 
elected for Warwick. In 1796 he was 
chosen for Totnes; and on the 19th of 
March 1801 he was appointed Master of 
the Mint, which office he resigned in 
July 1802; and was advanced to the 
House of Peers, by patent creating him 
Baron Arden, of Arden, co. Warwick, 
dated on the 28th of that month. 

In May 1804 he was appointed one of 
the Lords of the Bedchamber to King 
George the Third; which office he held 
until 1812. He was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Surrey, on the resignation 
of Lord Middleton, in 1830. 

Lord Arden married March 8, 1787, 
Margaretta-Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson, Bart. 
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(whose next sister was afterwards married 
in 1790 to his brother Mr, Spencer Per- 
ceval); by this lady, who survives him, 
he had issue six sons and three daughters, 
of whom three sons and two daughters 
survive. They were: 1, the Hon. Ca- 
tharine Perceval, living unmarried; 2, the 

Hon. Helena, married in 1816 to the Rev. 
Frederick Stewart Trench, eldest son of 
the late Dean of Kildare, and nephew to 
Lord Ashtown; 3, the Hon. Charles- 
Thomas, who died achild in 1793; 4, 
the Hon. John Perceval, who married in 
1816 Lady Elizabeth Anne Brudenell, 
eldest daughter of the present Earl of Car- 
digan, (now the wife of the Rev. Wm. John 
Brodrick,) and died in 1818, leaving an 
only child, Elizabeth- Helen, who died in 
1823 ; 5, the Right Hon. George-James 
now Lord Arden, a Captain R.N. and 
M.P, in the present Sdiement for West 
Surrey ; he was born in 1794, and mar- 
ried in 1819 Jane, eldest daughter of 
John Hornby, esq. but has no issue; 
6, the Hon, Edward Perceyal, who mar- 
ried in 182i his cousin Jane, eldest 
daughter of the Rt. Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, but died in March last, without 
issue; 7, the!Hon. and Rey. Charles-Geo. 
Perceval, who married in 1829, Mary, only 
daughter of the Rey. Primatt Knapp, 
and was left a widower in 1832, having had 
issue a daughter, Mary, and a son, since 
deceased ; 8, the Hon. Caroline- Frances, 
married in 1825 to Sir William Heath- 
cote, Bart. M.P. and died in 1835; and 
9, the Hon, and Rey. Arthur Philip Per- 
ceval, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Reetor of East Horsley, Surrey, who 
married in 1825, Charlotte Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late Hon. and Rev, Au- 
gustus-George Legge, a niece of the late 
George third Earl of Dartmouth, K.G. 
and of the late Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
and has a numerous family, 

The remains of Lord Arden were remov- 
ed from St. James’s-place for interment in 
the family mausoleum at Charlton, Kent, 
on the IIth of July. The funeral was 
attended by the present Lord, and _ his 
other sons; by his sons-in-law Sir Wm. 
Heathcote, Bart. and the Rey. F. Trench; 
by his nephews Lord Redesdale, Spencer 
Perceval, esq., John Perceval, esq., Er- 
nest Perceval, esq. and Spencer Walpole, 
esq. John Walpole, esq. Sir Thomas 
Wilson, Bart. Colonel Perceval, M.P. 
Wm. Hornby, esq. C. Lawson, esq. — 
—Swabey, esq. John Boodle, esq. Wm. 
Lyddon, esq. Richard Jackson, esq. 
Rayere Jackson, esq. and Messrs. Laud 
and Cole, 


Dr. Jenkinson, Bisnor or St. Davip's. 
July 7. At Malvern, in his 59th year, 

the Right Rey. Jobn Banks Jenkinson, 
Gent, Mac, Vou. XIV. 
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D.D. Lord Bishop of St. David's, Dean 
of Durham and of Brecon, and official 
Visitor of St. David's College, Lampeter. 

He was born on the 2d Sept. 1781, 
the second son of Colonel John Jenkin- 
son, Joint Secretary for Ireland, and 
Gentleman Usher to Queen Charlotte, 
brother to Charles first Earl of Liver- 
pool, by Frances, daughter of Adm, John 
Barker. 

He was matriculated of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Dec. 20, 1800; proceeded to 
the degree of B.A. Dee. 17, 1804; to 
that of M.A. May 27, 1807; B.D. Nov. 
7, and D.D. Nov. 8, 1817. For his pro- 
fessional success he was of course princi- 
pally indebted to the influence of his 
cousin the late Earl of Liverpool, and 
Prime Minister. In 1812 he was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Leverington with 
Parson Drove in Cambridgeshire, a living 
in the gift of the see of Ely, but in the 
Crown for that turn. In 1817 he was 
appointed Dean of Worcester ; in 1825 
he succeeded Bishop Burgess, as Bishop 
of St. David’s, and a Prebendary of 
Durham ; and in 1827, on the death of 
Dr. Hall, he received the valuable Dean- 
ery of the latter church. 

Bishop Jenkinson was highly esteemed 
for his unaffected piety and sound learn- 
ing. He maintained a large school for 
the instruction of the poor children of 
the parish of Carmarthen, which gene- 
rally numbered about 150 pupils of both 
sexes, to whom he also gave a suit of 
clothes each every year. The greatest 
part of his income was applied to im- 
provements in his palace at Abergwilly 
and the grounds, for the purpose of em- 
ploying the poor. 

The Durham Advertiser notices his 
character in the following terms: ‘* The 
late Dean was much beloved by those who 
were admitted to his intimacy; his habits, 
however, were generally retired. and re- 
cluse. He was learned, amiable, and 
courteous. His conversation was varied 
and instructive. As a father, friend, and 
husband, he was exemplary. He was 
kind to all, and was never known to 
offend. His knowledge of books was ex- 
tensive. He lived mostly in his well- 
chosen library, to which he was principally 
devoted. His death will be lamented 
not only for his personal character and 
virtues, but he will be regretted as the 
last Dean of Durham under the system 
which has now continued from the Re- 
formation. His suecessor will be the 
stipendary of the Crown.” 

His Lordship married, April 8, 1813, 
Frances-Augusta, third daughter of Au- 
gustus Pechell, of Berkhampstead, co. 
Hertford, esq. and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue two sons ot two 
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daughters: 1, George-Samuel, born in 
1817, a Lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade ; 
2, John- Henry, born in 1823; 3, Frances- 


Sarah; and 4, Augusta-Mary-F'rederica. - 


His body was interred on the 13th July, 
in a vault at the back of the altar, in 
Worcester cathedral. 

By his Lordship’s death the revenue 
of the Deanery of Durham, which amounts 
to about 9000/. a-year, will be divided 
into two unequal portions—2000/. a-year 
will be paid to the future Dean, and the 
surplus will be paid over to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. The diocese of 
St. David’s, also, will be curtailed of 
some outlying portions. That part of it 
now in the county of Glamorgan will be 
annexed to, and in future form part of, 
the diocese of Landaff,—whilst other por- 
tions will be attached to St. Asaph and 
Hereford. 





Sm Rosert Baker. 

July 12. Athis residence in Montagu- 
place, Russell-square, Sir Robert Baker, 
Knut. Bencher of the Inner Temple, and 
formerly Chairman of the Westminster 
Sessions, Chief Magistrate of Bow-street, 
‘Treasurer of the county of Middlesex, 
&e. &e. 

Sir Robert Baker was born January 
13, 1762. He was the third and youngest 
son of Richard Baker, esq. a merchant of 
London and sometime British Consul at 
Madeira. Mr. Richard Baker was a 
younger brother of Sir William Baker of 
Bayfordbury, Herts, whose eldest son re- 
presented the county (and previously the 
borough) of Hertford in several Parlia- 
ments. 

After receiving his education at Eton, 
Sir Robert entered as a Pensioner at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.A. In 1786 
he was called to the bar by the Hon, 
Society of the Inner ‘Temple, and for a 
few years went the Home Circuit. To- 
wards the close of the last century, when 
the very defective state of the police of 
the metropolis attracted the attention of 
the government, and magistrates were 
appointed with salaries to particular dis- 
tricts, Sir Robert Baker was nominated 
to the office in Hatton Garden. He re- 
ceived his appointment in Feb. 1798. 
For the duties of such an office Sir Robert 
Baker was highly qualified. He com. 
bined sound legal knowledge with a strong 
natural judgment: and these qualities, 
recommended by a singular evenness of 
temper and placid urbanity of manner, 
soon pointed him out to the government 
as a fit person to be employed on oceca- 
sions of any extraordinary public import- 
ance, His services in this particular 
were not coniined to the metropolis, but 
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were effectually rendered in various parts 
of the country, 

Upon the occasion when Sir Francis 
Burdett resisted the Speaker’s warrant 
for his committal to the Tower, and the 
greatest excitement prevailed among the 
populace of London, it was in a great 
measure owing to the calm and judicious 
management of Sir Robert Baker, that 
the riots did not terminate in loss of life. 
In Feb. 1812, when the most alarming 
disturbances broke out in Nottingham 
among the stocking weavers, and nu- 
merous bodies tumultuously proceeded to 
a general destruction of the stocking 
frames, Sir Robert was sent down with 
Mr. Conant to restore the peace of the 
neighbourhood ; and during his absence 
the government marked their approval of 
his conduct by appointing him to be the 
resident magistrate in Marlborough-street. 
In 1815, during the Corn Law riots, as 
also during the serious disturbances in 
Spa-fields, Sir Robert was again employed 
in quelling and dispersing the tumultuous 
assemblages, In the following year Lord 
Sidmouth, who was then Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, nomi- 
nated him in conjunction with Sir Na- 
thaniel Conant and Mr. Nares in a com- 
mission to investigate and report upon a 
variety of cases in which certain of the 
police officers had conspired to convict in- 
nocent persons for the sake of the re- 
wards consequent upon their conviction. 
The investigation was a most tedious and 
troublesome duty, and before it was 
brought to a conclusion Sir Robert re- 
ceived orders to proceed without loss of 
time for the protection of the peace of 
Birmingham, and more especially to meet 
and check an immense body of the people, 
reported to be above 100,000 persons, 
who were walking to London (each hay- 
ing a blanket to cover himself by night, 
and thence called “blanketeers,’’) in order 
to bring up a petition in person on the 
subject of their distresses. Serious ap- 
prehensions were also entertained that 
the tumultuous meetings might endanger 
the personal safety of the Prince Regent, 
who at the time was on a visit to the 
Marquis of Hertford at Ragley. Again 
Sir Robert was sent down to Manchester 
immediately after the serious riots in 
which a number of lives were lost ina 
conflict between the military and po- 
pulace. 

It was in a succession of such arduous 
and important duties, when the peace of 
the country and the lives of its inhabitants 
might have been seriously compromised 
by any want of judgment or hasty injudi- 
cious treatment of riotous and excited as- 
semblages, that Sir Robert Baker was 
continually employed, and in that par- 
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ticular branch he rendered the most im- 
portant public services to his country. 

The esteem in which he was held by 
his brother magistrates was unequivo- 
cally shewn on various occasions, In 
July 1818 they elected him in the most 
flattering manner Chairman of the West- 
minster Sessions,—a situation, however, 
which he found himself obliged to resign 
in the course of two years, when he was 
summoned to the more arduous and re- 
sponsible post of Chief Magistrate at 

ow-street, to which he was appointed 
March 5, 1820. In the following May 
he received the honor of knighthood. 

The autumn of this year was marked 
by the trial of Queen Caroline. The 
public excitement was raised by this event 
to so high a pitch, that it required the 
most prudent measures and the most per- 
severing vigilance to maintain the peace 
of the metropolis. During the lengthened 
period of the trial, Sir Robert Baker was 
kept in continual requisition at White- 
hall. He was daily there from nine 
o’clock in the morning till seven o’clock 
in the evening, directing the whole body 
of police. The trial of Queen Caroline 
was followed by the coronation of George 
the Fourth in the summer of 1821, when it 
was much feared that some serious dis- 
turbance would have been caused by Her 
Majesty persisting in her endeavours to 
be present, and on which occasion Lord 
Sidmouth wrote to Sir Robert that he 
was commanded by the King to convey to 
him his majesty’s entire approbation of 
the conduct of the civil force, whereby 
not only the peace of Westminster was 
preserved, but order and regularity were 
maintained to a degree seldom if ever 
equalled. 

The difficulties with which Sir Robert 
Baker had to contend on these occasions 
can be estimated only by those who are 
acquainted with the very ineflicient state 
of the police at that time. It is indeed 
believed that the serious disturbances 
which took place about this time, and the 
danger to which the metropolis was con- 
tinually exposed, suggested to the mind 
of Sir Robert, then Mr. Peel, to remodel 
the whole system of police, and to estab- 
lish that efficient body of men by which 
the metropolis and its vicinity are now 
protected. 

Up to this time Sir Robert Baker's 
successful exertions on the most trying 
occasions had obtained for him universal 
approbation. Unceasingly employed for 
twenty-three years in administering the 
laws or in quelling civil tumult, his cha- 
racter for sound judgment, temperate ex- 
ercise of authority, and fearless discharge 
of the duties of his situation never received 
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the taint even of suspicion. But now an 
event occurred which long agitated the 
public mind and led to the resignation of 
Sir Robert. Queen Caroline having died 
in the autumn of 1821 at Brandenburg 
House, Hammersmith, while the King 
and the court were absent in Dublin, it 
had been decided that the body should be 
conveyed privately to Harwich for inter- 
ment in Germany. And in order to pre- 
vent the great excitement and demonstra- 
tion of popular feeling which its passage 
through the metropolis and especially by 
Carlton House would produce, it was re- 
solved that the procession should be con- 
ducted by Kensington Gravel Pits and 
thence to the New Road. The strongest 
remonstrances were urged by the friends 
of the late Queen to induce the govern- 
ment to alter its determination ; and no 
very obscure intimations were given that 
the large assemblage of the people who 
would attend on the occasion would be 
likely not to submit to the body being 
conveyed by any other route than through 
the city. But the fecling of the King was 
known to be so strong that Lord Liver- 
pool (the only minister in London at the 
time) would not take upon himself to 
authorise any alteration from the pre- 
scribed route. At the same time no 
sufficient military foree had been provided 
for overawing and thwarting the populace 
should they attempt to force the proces- 
sion through the city. 

The result was as many had antici- 
pated. ‘The most determined opposition 
was offered to the progress of the proces- 
sion by the side of Kensington church, 
and the narrow street and road by which 
it was to move to the Gravel Pits were 
completely barricaded. The oflicer in 
command of the military attending the 
procession finding its progress thus pre- 
vented, despatched an orderly to the 
Home Office for further instructions, 
when Sir Robert Baker, who had been in 
attendance at Whitehall from a very carly 
hour, was verbally directed by Lord Liver- 
pool to proceed to Kensington and turn 
the procession through Hyde Park. Sir 
Robert immediately rode down to Ken- 
sington on the orderly’s horse, and directed 
the procession to move on by the direct 
route towards London. The populace 
now thought that they had gained their 
point and proceeded chiefly in advance of 
the hearse on to Piccadilly, when the 
funeral procession was turned into the 
Park through the gate at Hyde Park 


Corner, and thence proceeded with much 
difficulty to Cumberland Gate, where a 
vast concourse of people were assembled, 
who, as soon as they found themselves 
disappointed, had rushed in torrents and 
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in the most exasperated state by Hyde 
Park Lane and the other thoroughfares 
leading to Oxford-street. It was here 
that the military who were in advance re- 
moving the timber, iron posts and other 
obstructions placed across the Edgware- 
road, and were assailed with showers of 
stones and brickbats, fired upon the people, 
whereby two lives were lost. The pro- 
cession however was enabled to proceed 
with little interruption till it reached 
Tottenham Court Road, where a barri- 
cade of all sorts of carriages locked to- 
gether across the road presented itself, 
and Sir Robert was assured that similar 
ones had been constructed beyond, and 
even trenches cut across the road. ‘Thus 
situated, it became a question whether the 
military should attempt to force the bar- 
rier, certain that if they succeeded they 
would have fresh ones to encounter at 
every step and a succession of sanguinary 
conflicts would have to be sustained; or 
whether the procession should pursue the 
only line left open down Tottenham Court- 
road. Sir Robert Baker wisely determined 
upon the latter,and proceeded toSt. Giles’s, 
all the streets leading eastward being ob- 
structed, leaving no other passage than 
Drury Lane, and thence to Temple Bar, 
through which the procession passed into 
the city, where Sir Robert’s authority 
ceased, 

Upon the return of the Court to Lon- 
don, the circumstance was made the sub. 
ject of inquiry by the government, and 
Sir Robert Baker received intimation that 
the procession having been allowed by 
him to enter the City did not meet the 
approval of the Cabinet. In consequence 
of this, on the 12th Sept. he resigned his 
appointment at Bow-street. 

That the voice of the country however 
was unequivocally declared in approval of 
Sir Robert’s sound exercise of discretion, 
was evinced as well by the public press at 
the time, as by especial marks of atten- 
tion which public bodies paid to him, 
though he was himself too loyal a sub- 
ject—too much alive to the duty of sub- 
mission to legal authority, ever to allow 
a word to escape his lips, even among his 
intimate friends, condemnatory of the 
harsh treatment which the faithful con. 
scientious discharge of his duties on that 
most trying oceasion brought down upon 
him. The magistrates of Middlesex took 
advantage of the first opportunity that 
offered for shewing their opinion of Sir 
Robert’s conduct, and the esteem and re- 
gard which his connexion with them had 
so universally produced. The Treasurer- 
ship of the county becoming vacant, an 
influential body of them requested that 
he would allow bis name to be proposed 
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as a candidate, and he was elected in the 
most gratifying manner in May 1822. 
At the end of the following year he was 
called to the Bench of the Inner Temple, 
of which society he was Treasurer for the 
year 1832. In 1826 he was elected Deputy 
Governor of the South Sea Company, 
having previously beeti for thirty-six years 
a Director of that Company. 

Lord Sidmouth also, when he officially 
commuricated to him the decision to 
which the Cabinet had come, stated that a 
pension would be granted to him for his 
services ; and that the affair had not les- 
sened his esteem and friendship for him; 
and moreover that he should be happy to 
promote the interests of his family to the 
utmost of his power; a promise. which 
his Lordship shortly after fulfilled by 
bringing under the notice of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty the naval services 
of Sir Robert’s third son, Commander, 
then Lieutenant, George Baker. 

Sir Robert Baker, finding the infirmi- 
ties of age increase upon him, resigned in 
1835 the Treasurership of the county, 
and in 1838 the Deputy Governorship of 
the South Sea Company. 

On the 16th December 1788 he had 
married Harriet, fourth daughter of An- 
thony Aufrere, of Hoveton Hall, Norfolk, 
esq. and by that lady, who still sur- 
vives him, he had sixteen children, eleven 
of whom are now living. His eldest and 
fourth sons, the Rev. Richard Baker (of 
whom see a notice in our Magazine 
for June, p. 665) and Capt. William 
Way Baker, (see our March number, 
p- 333,) met with premature and sudden 
deaths from dropsy and cholera, a few 
months only before the decease of their 
venerable father. 

The remains of Sir Robert Baker were 
deposited in the General Cemetery in the 
Harrow Road on the 18th of July. 

Few men have passed through life 
more respected than Sir Robert Baker ; 
still fewer have filled important and ar- 
duous situations in such troublous and 
excited times with so much credit and 
honour to themselves. 

Faithful in all the relations of life, his 
sound legal attainments, his correct classi- 
cal taste, his sterling integrity, his un- 
affected sincerity, his goodness of dispo- 
sition and temper, and his unassuming 
gentlemanlike deportment, not less se- 
cured to him the respect of the public and 
the warm regard and esteem of his friends, 
than the most affectionate veneration of 
his family. 

“The memory of the just shall be 

blessed.” 
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Francis Actionsy, Esa. M.P. 

July 1. Of apoplexy, whilst entering 
the Court-liouse at Carlisle, for the dis- 
charge of his duties as Chairman of the 
Cumberland Quarter Sessions, in his 62d 
year, Francis Aglionby, esq. of Nunnery, 
M.P. for the Eastern Division of the 
county of Cumberland. 

This gentleman was the son of John 
Orfeur Yates, esq. of Skirwith Abbey. 
He ‘was originally intended for the bar, 
and educated for that profession, but, not 
pursuing it, he accepted a commission in 
the Cumberland Militia, and was soon 
raised to the rank of Major. 

In 1822, on the death of his maternal 


aunt, he assumed the name of Aglionby, of 


which ancient family he was one of the 
representatives. 

As a politician, Major Aglionby was 
an ardent and sincere advocate of Re- 
form, In 1833 and 1835, he was an un- 
successful candidate for the Western Di- 
vision of Cumberland; but in 1837 he 
was returned representative of the East- 
ern Division by a majority of 691, in op- 
position to the Right Hon. Sir James 
Graham, Bart. whose desertion of the 
Reform Ministry had rendered him no 
longer acceptable to the constituency. 

Major Aglionby married in 1814, Mary, 
the daughter of John Matthews, esq. of 
Wigton Hall, by whom he had issue, a 
son and three daughters. His son dying 
in 1834, the manors and estates of the 
Aglionbys have now becoine the property 
of his cousin, H. A. Aglionby, esq. 
M.P. for Cockermouth, 

The remains of Major Aglionby were 
interred in the family burying place, in 
the chancel of Ainstable church, Cum- 
berland. 


Mrs. Brrvor, 

July 21. At Newark-upon- Trent, in 
her 83d year, Ann, relict of the Rev. 
Juobn Beevor, formerly Reetor for 41 
years of the North Mediety of Claypole, 
in Lincolnshire. This excellent and 
highly-respected lady cherished through 
life a strong and lively conviction of the 
responsibilities of the Christian character ; 
and in the several relations of a wife, a 
mother, and a mistress of a family, exhi- 
bited a bright exemplar for the imitation 
of others. She was the eldest daughter 
and last surviving child of William Per- 
fect, esq. of Pontefract in Yorkshire, by 
Ann, daughter of Thomas Grosvenor, esq. 
and great-niece of Sir Walter Calverley, 
of Calverley, Bart. She was married in 
1780, and became a widow in 1820. Her 
late husband was the only son and heir of 
John Beevor, esg. of Heckmondwike, co, 
York ; and was third cousin to the second 
Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart. of Hethel in 
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Norfolk,—and with that gentleman was 
collaterally descended from Abraham 
Beevor, esq. of Heckmondwike, who died 
in the beginning of the last century. In 
early life Mr. Beevor was a member of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of B.A. as sixth wran- 
gler in 1775, and that of M.A. in 1779. 
In the latter year he was presented to his 
living of Claypole, by the late Sir George 
Bromley, Bart. of Stoke, in Notting- 
hamshire. While making a short stay in 
London in the summer of 1820, he died 
suddenly, (with but little previous indis- 
position, ) from a rupture of the heart, on 
the 10th of June. His remains were re- 
moved to Claypole for interment, and 
deposited in the chancel; on the north 
side of which, an elegant mural monu- 
ment, from a design by that well-known 
artist, the late Mr. Fowler of Winterton, 
has since been erected to his memory. 
By the lady whose death is above re- 
corded, Mr. Beevor had issue six sons 
and ten daughters, of whom three sons 
and three daughters predeceased their fa- 
ther. Of the rest :—1. Ann, is unmar- 
ried; 2. Sarah, is the widow of the late 
Robert Seaton, esq. of Pontefract in 
Yorkshire; 3. Julia, is the wife of 
George Hodgkinson, esq. of Newark- 
upon- Trent ; 4. Charlotte, died unmar- 
ried in 1828; 5. Thomas, is in holy or- 
ders, B.D. and Fellow of Queen’s col- 
lege, Cambridge ; 6. John, late a solicitor 
at Newark, married Elizabeth, only 
daughter and heiress of Francis Parke, 
esq. of Attleborough in Norfolk; and 
died in 1833, leaving issue two sons, 
Henry and John; 7. Caroline, is the 
wife of John Jeremiah Bigsby, esq. 
M.D. of Newark, aforesaid ; 8. Amelia, 
is married to Edward Thompson, esq. 
Captain in the army, and nephew to the 
Bishop of Chichester; 9. Abraham, isa 
member of the medical profession, un- 
married ; and 10, Louisa, is unmarried. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY, 

April 22, At the house of his brother- 
in-law G. Haldimand, esq., Belgrave- 
square, aged W, James Prinsep, esq. 
I’. R.S., Member of the French Institute, 
Berlin Royal Academy, &c. He died after 
a lingering illness, brought on by over- 
exertion in his official literary and scien- 
tific pursuits during a twenty years’ resi- 
dence in India. 

May 20. In Chapel-place, Oxford. 
street, aged 63, Mr. Samuel Plank, who 
was for nearly 30 years connected with 
the old police establishment, and for a 
considerable portion of that time chief 
constable at Marlborough-street. Among 
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other important cases, Plank was the 
means of bringing Fauntleroy to justice, 
and a sum, amounting to nearly 20,000/. 
was offered if he would connive at a 
plan Jaid for the prisoner’s escape, but 
Plank spurned the proposal. By the 
recent alterations in the police the situa- 
tion of chief constable was abolished, and 
he retired upon a pension of 80/. a-year. 
By a long course of frugality and eco- 
nomy, he amassed considerable property. 

May 22, Aged 28, Mr. Wiliam An- 
gus Robertson, for several years assistant 
editor and publisher of the Mechanics’ 
Magazine. 

June 17. In Norfolk-street, aged 78, 
R. H. Weston, esq. 

June 18. Suddenly, in the street, of 
apoplexy, Mr. John Vickery, late Go- 
vernor of the House of Correction. He 
was for many years a Bow-street officer, 
and when in that situation, upon the 
death of Townsend, he was the favourite 
officer with King George the Fourth, 
and attended upon him at Ascot, &c. 

June 20. At Brunswick place, aged 
74, Lucas Birch, esq. late of Cornhill, 
younger brother of Mr. Alderman Birch ; 
and the most active partner in their 
well known establishment as cooks, &c. 

June 25. At Kentish Town, aged 72, 
Mary, widow of Yeiling Underwood, esq. 

June 30. At Blackheath, Thomas 
Hianudford, esq. late of the Stamp Office, 
Somerset House. 

June... At Kensington, aged 22, 
Mr. Wriothesley Sinclair, Scholar of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, on the ‘Tes- 
dale Foundation. 

July 1. In Brompton-square, Dorothy, 
relict of John Larking, esq. formerly of 
Clare House, Kent. 

July 2. Aged 53, Mr. Thomas Ben- 
nett, deputy-governor of Horsemonger- 
lane county jail. He died of apoplexy 
when driving a four-wheeled carriage to 
the Southampton Railway. 

July6. At Clapham-common, Jane, 
wife of John Barker, esq. 

July 11. In Tavistock-square, aged 
65, Theodore Garvaron, esq. 

July 12. In Devonshire-st. aged 58, 
Jlannah, :elict of Samuel Ballin, esq. 

July 14. In Conduit-st. aged 21, Jobn 
Ilamilton Shaw, son of A. W. Shaw, 
esq. of her Majesty’s Customs. 

July 15. Aged 64, Morgan Williams, 
esq. of Cheapside. 

July 17. At Camberwell, Catharine, 
second dau, of the late Major C. H. Fitz- 
mayer, R. Art. 

In Grosvenor-place, Harriett, wife of 
the Rev. Charles Gore, of Burrow Court, 
Som. 

July 18, In Westmoreland-place, City- 
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road, the relict of Samuel Wrightson, 
esq. of Woking, in Surrey. 

July 20. At Clapham, aged 69, John 
Townsend, esq. late of Nottingham. 

In Salisbury Place, in her 80th year, 
Mary Neill, widow of the late Rev. 
Alexander Waugh, D.D. Minister of the 
Scots Secession Church, Well-street. 

At (Greenwich, aged 54, Elizabeth, 
relict of William Sharp Handasyde, esq. 

July 21. In Duke-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 64, Lieut.-Col. Carrighan, 

In West-square, Southwark, Lydia, 
wife of G. Holmes, esq. 

In Sloane-st. aged 70, Elizabeth, relict 
of Thomas Moore, esq. 

July 22. Aged 48, Ann, wife of Wil- 
liam Cox, esq. of Oxford-terrace, Hyde 
Park, formerly of Woodford Hall, Essex. 

At Hampstead, aged 65, Ann, relict of 
the late John Wollaston, sen. esq. 

George Ward, esq. of Charles-st. 
Berkeley-sq. and of Cockspur-st. 

July 23. Aged 65, Mary, wife of 
Robert Pugh, esq. of Salisbury-st. Strand. 

In Henrietta-st. Covent-garden, aged 
68, Elizabeth, the wife of Mr. John Bohn, 
bookseller. 

July 26. Aged 25, Emma, only daugh- 
ter of Peter Henry Strombom, esq. third 
circuit judge in the northern division of 
the Presidency of Madras. 

Susan Lloyd, of Beddington, Surrey, 


relict of the late Thomas Lloyd, esq. 
formerly of Birmingham, and daughter of 
the late John Whitehead, esq. of Barford 
near Warwick. 


July 27. At Clarendon-place, Maida 
Vale, aged 45, Mr. John Buller, for 
many years the highly-respected clerk, 
and the recently-admitted partner, of Mr. 
Barker, agent to the proprietors of the 
country newspapers. Mr, Buller was 
formerly for several years in the establish- 
ment of the Office of the Exeter Flying- 
Post, and was highly esteemed for his 
worth and integrity. 

In Charles-st. Berkeley.sq. aged 77, 
Edmund John Glynn, esq. 

July28. Aged 51, Mr. Henry Goulden, 
of Gibson-sq. Islington, Vicar Choral of 
St. Paul's. 

At his house in Bethnal-green- 
road, in the 89th year of his age, James 
May, esq. solicitor, supposed to be the 
oldest practitioner in London. 

July 29. At Battersea, Sophia, wife 
of ‘Thomas I. Wood, esq. of Coombs, 
Suffolk. 

At Petersham, Emma, wife of George 
Morant, esq. of Wimpole-st. 

At Wilton-crescent, John Hastie, esq. 
Jate of Calcutta. 

In Nutford-place, Edgware-road, Mr. 
Benjamin Lipscombe, an unfortunate 
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author, who put a period to his existence 
by discharging a pistol through his head. 

July 30. At the house of her son-in- 
law, Dr. Bright, Saville-row. aged 
67, Anna, widow of the late Benjamin 
Follett, esq. of Topsham, and mother of 
Sir W. W. Follett, M.P. 

In Millbank-st, aged 74, Sophia- 
Frances, relict of Francis Tappenden, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 27, Mary, the wife 
of John Drake, esq. 

At Great Alie-st, Mary-Ann, widow 
of Richard Nelme, esq. 

July 31. Aged 45, Harriet, wife of 
John Bockett, esq. of Clapham-common. 

Lately. At Brompton-sq. Dorothy, 
relict of John Larkins, esq. of Clare 
House, Kent. 

At Walworth, Elizabeth, relict of 
Walter Smythe, esq. of Acton Burnell. 

At Pentonville, aged 78, Charlotte, 
relict of Wm. Beck, esq. of Hackney. 

William, second son of the late Wm. 
Capel, esq. of Prestbury-house, near 
Cheltenham, 

In Vincent-square, Westminster, aged 
70, Robert Colquhoun, esq. late quarter 
master and paymaster of the grenadier 
guards, in which regiment he served for 
nearly 50 years. 

Aug. 2. In Chester-sq. aged 57, 
Thomas Barry, esq. late of Demerara. 

Aug. 3. In Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. the 
Right Hon. Laura Countess Cornwallis. 
Her ladyship was the daughter of Mr. 
W. Hayes, and was married in Jan. 1829, 
to the Earl of Cornwallis, being his second 
wife. She had no issue. 

Aug. 4. At Gloucester-place, New 
Road, aged 84, Margaret Ogilvie, relict 
of Major-Gen, Alexander Keith, former- 
ly Lieut.-Col. of the 65th regt. 

In Cecil-st. Strand, aged 66, Capt. J. 
Kilpatrick. 

Aug. 5. At Clapton, aged 65, James 
Powell, esq. of Carey-st. Lincoln’s Inn, 

At Hampstead, aged 66, Isabella, the 
wife of the Rev. Samuel White, D.D. 
Incumbent of Hampstead. 

Aug. 6. At Highbury, Ann- Elizabeth, 
widow of John Cogan, esq. and niece of 
Dr. Cogan, first founder of the Royal 
Humane Society. Her body was interred 
at the Highgate Cemetery. 

At Old Brompton, aged 27, Charles 
Howell Vallotton, esq. eldest son of H. 
L. Vallotton, esq. 

Aug. 7. At Islington, Elizabeth, se- 
cond dau. of the late Dr. Coote, of Doc- 
tors’ Commons. 

At Wandsworth Common, aged 83, 
Joseph Kaye, esq. 

At Stamford Hill, Miss Mary Puls- 
ford, eldest daughter of the late Robert 
Pulsford, esq. of Great St. Helen’s. 


Opirvary. 
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Aug. 8. In Cockspur-st. in his 60th 
year, Benjamin Barth, esq. 

At Kilburn, aged 20, Mary- Elizabeth, 
wifeof Dr. Wm. Pettigrew, of Saville-row. 

Aged 80, Mrs. Ann Hayling Williams, 
relict of John Williams, esq. of Upper 
Phillimore-place, Kensington. 

Aug. 10. In Keppel-st. Russell-sq. in 
her 70th year, Mrs. Frances-'‘Thomasine 
Raynsford. 

William Key, esq. of James-street, 
Haymarket. 

dug. 11. At Duke-st. Westminster, 
aged 68, John Rickman, esq. F.R.S. 
Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons, 
of whom a memoir will be given in our 
next number. 

Aged 52, after a very protracted illness, 
Ebenezer Barber, esq. of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

Aug.17. At Hammersmith, Capt. J. 
E. Johnson, late a Commander in the 
Hon, East India Company’s Maritime 
Service. 

Aged 62, Henry Roberts, esq. of 
Queen Charlotte-row, New-road. 

Aged 86, John Garnet, esq. of Beth- 
nal-green. 

Aug. 18. Maria, wife of Hans Busk, 
esq. of Great Cumberland-place. 

Aug. 19. At Gloucester-place, D. 


Campbell, esq. of Inverniel and Ross, 
Argyllshire, N. B 

At Stockwell Common, aged 63, Ann, 
widow of J. J. Grellier, esq. of Hackney. 


Aug. 20. At Kennington, aged 67, 
Jane, relict of Joshua Rowland, esq. 

In Weymouth-st. aged 73, Jane, widow 
of Colonel Douglas, E. 1. Co.’s service, 

At Hampstead John Tyrrell, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, and Kew, eldest son of 
the late, and brother of the present City 
Remembrancer. 


Berks.—June 5. At Holt House, 
Wokingham, aged 77, Maria, relict of 
William Humirey, esq. 

July 22. At the residence of George 
Parrott, esq. Castle Farm, near Buck- 
ingham, in his 70th year, Tobias Led- 
brooke, esq. many years surgeon to the 
Royal Bucks Militia, and a Deputy 
Lieutenant of that county. 

Lately. At Sunninghill, aged 78, 
Mark Singleton, esq. formerly Store- 
keeper of the Ordnance, and son-in-law 
of the celebrated Charles first Marquis 
Cornwallis, Governor-General of India, 
having married his lordship’s only survi- 
ving daughter, Lady Mary Cornwallis, in 
Noy. 1785. He was returned to Parliae 
ment for the borough of Eyeat the general 
clection of 1796, but resigned in favour 
—— present Earl Cornwallis in Oct. 

799. 
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Aug. 1. At the Salisbury Tower, 
Windsor Castle, Margaret, relict of Tho- 
mas Cole, esq. of co. Kilkenny, sister to 
the late Lieut.-Gen, Sir W. Cockburn, 
Bart. 

Aug 15. At Windsor, aged 17, Ca- 
tharine, eldest dau. of William de St. 
Croix, esq. 

Bucxs.—4uy 9. At Great Marlow, 
aged 63, Mrs. Higginson of Wimpole-st. 

Camprince.—July 15. Seth Bull, 
esq. of Ely, who attended the agricultu- 
ral meeting at Cambridge, left that town 
the same afternoon on horseback on his 
return home, and had not gone more than 
a mile before he was attacked by apo- 
plexy, and died upon the spot. 

Aug. 16. At Chippenham Park, aged 
65, Anna-Maria, wife of John Tharp, 
esq. daughter of the late C. Philips, esq. 
of Ruxley Lodge, Surrey. 

CuesuirE.—July 8. At the residence 
of her sister, Mrs. Morgan, Woodside, 
the widow of the Rev. Andrew Thomp- 
son, D.D. Minister of St. George’s, 
Edinburgh. 

July 23. At Birkenhead, Jane Holt, 
dau. of the late John Holt, esq. of Cross- 
field, Rochdale. 

Cumbertann.—Lately. At Oughter- 
side, aged 21, Mr. J. Hayton, of Corpus 
Christi coll. Cambridge. 

Drvon.—June 16. At Plymouth, Me- 
riel-Fliza, wife of Clarence Cary, esq. 
fifth dau. of the late Major Sparrow, of 
Leamington. 

July 13. At Devonport, Osbert Cal- 
mady Hamlyn, esq. son of C. R, Hamlyn, 
esq. of Leawood; the third son Mr. 
Hamlyn has had the misfortune to lose 
by consumption, after they had arrived at 
man’s estate. 

July 17. Drowned from a yatcht near 
Torquay, in his 2lst year, Charles, only 
son of the late Hon. Gerard Vanneck, 
and nephew to Lord Huntingfield. 

July 22. At Stedecombe House, Ca- 
roline, only child of Rd. Holdsworth, esq. 

July 30. At Dawlish, Isabella, relict 
of Major Lighton, Bombay Horse Art. 

Lately. At Stoke, aged #4, Mr. Wm. 
Doyle, late a superannuated boatswain of 
her Majesty’s navy. This venerable man 
sailed round the world with Captain 
Cook, and was coxswain of the boat at 
Owyhee when Cook was killed. 

At Plymouth, aged 81, John Samp- 
son, esq. 

At Ashburton, aged 78, Mrs. Joanna 
Adams, She has left upwards of 10,0007. 
to be distributed amongst her poor rela- 
tions, amounting to 18 persons. 

Aged 83, Henry Studdy, esq. of Wat- 
ton Court. 

Aug. 2. At the Royal Naval Hospital, 
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Plymouth, aged 21, Richard, the 2d son 
of the Rev. S. Webber, Vicar of Tis- 
bury, late mate of H. M. S. Rodney. 

Aug. 19, at Stonehouse, aged 71, Ma- 
jor Andrew Kinsman, Paymaster to the 
Royal Marines, Plymouth. 

urHAM.—July 29. At Gainford, 
Charlotte, wife of Lewis Walton, esq. 
dau. of the late Capt. W. Richardson. 

Essex.—June 6. Lewis Daubuz, esq. 
of Leytonstone, Essex. A few days 
before, he was driving in a cabriolet with 
his brother, Mr. James Daubuz, when 
the horse fell, and the deceased was 
thrown with violence on a heap of stones. 
This gentleman was grandson to the late 
William Harris Pra esq. of Treng- 
waignton and Kenegie, Cornwall, and 
son of the late Mr. Charles Lewis 
Daubuz, of Truro. (His death was re- 
corded under a wrong name in p. 216.) 

July 27. At Wanstead, aged 38, 
Agatha, wife of Jonathan Chapman, 
esq. 

July 31. At South-end, aged 87, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Robert Scratton, esq. 

Aug. 11, Aged 73, William Green, 
esq. of Stanway Hall; a banker at Col- 
chester, 

GLovucEsTER.—June 28, At Clifton, 
aged 81, John Brickdale, esq. formerly of 
Stoodleigh, Devon, Comptroller of H. 
M. Customs in Bristol. 

June 26. At St. James’s-square, Bris- 
tol, aged 84, Thomas Kouch, esq. 

July 3. At Clifton, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. John Overton, 
Rector of St. Crux and St. Margaret’s, 
York. 

July 12. 


In his 74th year, George 
Rogers, esq. solicitor: for upwards of 50 
years Chapter Clerk to the Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol. — 


July 13. At the Hotwells, the wife of 
Abel Phillips, esq. of Barbadoes, 

July 14, At Cheltenham, Mary Ann, 
relict of William N. Richardson, esq. of 
Calcutta, eldest dau. of the late P. F 
Muntz, esq. of Sellywick, Wore. 

July 19. At Cheltenham, James 
Bracher Burnet, esq. third son of the late 
Henry Burnet, esq. of Keppel-st. 

July 28. At Cheltenham, the Rt. Hon. 
Augusta Lady Rossmore. She was the 
fourth daughter of Francis, late Lord 
Elcho ; and was married on the 3d June, 
1819, to the present Lord Rossmore, by 
whom she had no issue. 

At Clifton, at an advanced age, George 
Powell, esq. son of the late Richard 
Powell, esq. of New Garden, Limerick. 

July 31. At Cheltenham, aged 76, 
Isabella, relict of Henry Lambirth, esq. 
of Writtle, Essex. 

Lately. In Paragon-terrace, Chelten- 
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ham, Eliza-Catharine, wife of Capt. Cle- 
ment Sneyd, R.N. of Huntley-hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Aged 88, Elizabeth, relict of Philip 
Miles, esq. of Clifton House. 

Hants.—May 18. In his 78th year, 
Stephen Bonnett, esq. father of the Rev. 
C. S. Bonnett, Rector of Avington. 

June 21. At Dogmersfield Rectory, 
aged 46, Frances-Sarah, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Jeremiah Dyson, esq. of 
the House of Commons. 

July 28. At Southampton, aged 70, 
Mary, wife of Charles Arnott, esq. for- 
merly of Rushington, and dau. of the late 
W. Bayard, esq. 

July 30. At Kempshott Park, aged 
21, Edward Walker Blunt, of Exeter 
Coll. Oxf, 

Aug. 6. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 
70, Ralph Addison, esq. of Temple Bar, 
of Montagu-street, Russell-square, and 
of Esher Lodge, Surrey. 

Herts.—May 26. At Chorley-wood, 
Louisa, relict of the Rev. Robert Co- 
ningham, of Rose-hill. 

Huntincpon.—July 17. At Kimbol- 
ton, aged 48, Michael Sheridan Taylor, 
esq. 

July 27. At Kimbolton, aged 67, 
Sarah, widow of the Rev. Nelson Kerr, 
Rector of Tilbrook, Bedfordshire. 

Aug. 1. At Sawtry, Catharine So- 
phia, wife of the Rev. Geo. Heathcote, 

Kent.—July 4. At Woolwich, aged 
73, Clara, relict of J. Miller, esq. last 
surviving sister of the late Major-Gen. 
Adye, Royal Artillery. 

July 18. At Sandgate, aged 42, T. P. 
Lloyd, esq. of Old Broad-street. 

July 27, At Ramsgate, aged 49, Mary, 
wife of John Wilson, esq. of Hull. 

Aug. 2. At his residence, North Down 
House, Isle of Thanet, aged 77, Major 
Sir John Whale, Knt. late of the Ist Life 
Guards. 

Aung. 14. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
42, Catharine, daughter of Fred. Gibson, 
esq. of ‘Turnham-green, 

Aug. 17. At Farningham Vicarage, 
aged 78, Mrs. Sanford. 

At Ramsgate, aged $7, Jemima, relict 
of William Welbank, esq. 

Aug. 18. At Tunbridge Wells, in her 
97th year, Mrs. Fanny Ross. 

LancasHirnE.—June 24. In his 30th 
year, of consumption, Mr. Egerton Webbe, 
son of Mr. Samuel Webbe, of Toxteth- 
park, and nephew to Mr. Egerton Smith. 
He was grandson of Samuel Webbe, the 
celebrated glee-composer, and inherited 
a portion of his musical talents. He has 
left some instrumental works, especially 
fugues, and had written a comic opera. 
His time, however, had latterly been 
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chiefly occupied in writing for periodical 
publications, though almost the only 
papers that appeared with his name at- 
tached are a series entitled Thoughts on 
Language, in Leigh Hunt’s London 
Journal. He was for a short period joint 
editor with Mr. Edw. Holmes, of a little 
publication called The Musical World. 

July 11. John Bibby, esq. merchant 
of Liverpool, and late Conservative mem- 
ber of Pitt-street ward. This gentleman 
had been dining with some friends at 
Everton, and was returning home, when 
it is supposed that he was attacked and 
murdered. His body was found in a pit. 

July 30. Aged 70, Miss Stonard, 
sister of the Rev. John Stonard, D.D. 
Rector of Aldingham, Lancashire. 

Aug. 10. At Rivington, aged 71, 
Robert Darbishire, esq. a Justice of the 
Peace forthe county. He was the second 
son of the late James Darbishire, esq. of 
Bolton-le-Moors, by Anne, youngest of 
the three daughters and co-heiresses of 
Robert Dukinfield, esq. third son of Sir 
Robert Dukinfield, Bart. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. — June 1. Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. T. Bur- 
naby, Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Leicester. 

Lincotyn.—May 5. Agee 79, Phil- 
lippa, relict of John Foulkes, esq. dau. of 
the late Rey. Brownlow Toller, of Bil- 
lingborough Hall. 

June 14. At South Killingholme, 
aged 74, David Brocklesby, esq. It was 
on the part of his estate, near the Hum- 
ber (purchased by the Trinity-house a 
few years ago), that the Killingholme 
lighthouses were erected, to which has 
latterly been added a telegraph communi- 
cation with Cleethorpes. 

June 26. At Slingsby, aged 65, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bradshaw, sister to the late 
Rev. John Forth, Rector of Heslerton. 

July 24. At Caistor, John Wray 
Haddelsey, esq. 

Mippiesex.—June 29. At Isleworth, 
aged $2, Mary, relict of D. Shea, esq. 
formerly of Jamaica and London. 

July 26. At Ealing, Harriet, wife of 
John Ibbotson, esq. 

July 29. At Twickenham, aged 87, 
Henrietta, widow of Col. Lorenzo Moore, 
of Dublin, only child of Sir S. ‘T. Jans- 
sen, Bart. Lord Mayor of London in 1759. 

July 15. At Swakeleys, near Uxbridge, 
aged 66, Thomas Truesdale Clarke, esq. 
He was found drowned in a brook in his 
own grounds. 

Aug. 8. At Feltham-hill, 
Charles Fleetwood, R.N. 

Norro.k.—May 20. Frances, widow 
of G. B. Smith, esq. of Great Yarmouth, 
only dau. of the Key. John Bull, Rector 
of Pentlow, Essex. cs 
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July 14. At Yarmouth, aged 61, Mrs. 
Hannah Louttid, relict of Lieut. Duncan 
Louttid, R.N. 

July 18. Aged 80,'T. Harvey, esq. of 
Northwold Stoke. 

Nortruampron.—July 23, At Spratton 
Hall, Julia-Frances, fourth daughter of 
the late Rev. William Heath, of Ink- 
borough, Wore. 

Notts.—July 16. At Normanton-on- 
Soar, Capt. George Aston, of the 27th 
foot. 

Lately. At Normanton-on-Soar, aged 
88, Mary, wife of Mr. B. Thirlby, dau. 
of Sir Charles Townley, Knt. Clarenceux 
and Garter King of Arms. 

Aug. 1. Aged 72, Matthew Needham, 
esq. of Lenton. 

Monmovutu.—July 5. Aged 64, Wm. 
Conway, esq. of the Pontnewydd ‘Tin 
Works. 

Lately.—At Monmouth, in her 50th 
year, Miss Frances Morgan, sister of P. 
Morgan, esq. of Clytha-hill. 

Oxrorp.—May 16. Aged 67, Capt. 
Robert Belcher, for many years a retired 
Adjutant of the Oxfordshire Local Mi- 
litia, stationed at Henley, and Mayor of 
that town, 

June 2. At Shipton-on-Cherwell, 
aged 63, Mary, wife of W. Turner, esq. 
dau. of the late Mr. Ald. Shortland, of 
Oxford. 

Aug. \. 


At Oxford, in her 63d year, 
Caroline, youngest daughter of the Rev, 
R. C. Rogers, D.D. late of Child Oke- 


ford, Dorset. 

Somerset.—July 19. In her 22nd 
year, Louisa Gertrude Moysey, last re- 
maining daughter of the Rey. Dr. 
Moysey, Archdeacon of Bath. 

July 28. At Bath, aged 72, Philip 
Ditcher, esq. 

Lately. At Shepton Mallet, aged 30, 
Susannah, wife of J. Cooper, esq. and only 
daughter of Daniel Ashford, esq. Coroner. 


At Bath, Anne, relict of Alex. Wal-. 


rond, esq. of Barbadoes. 

dug. 2. At Bath, aged 70, Elizabeth- 
Anne, relict of Edward Greaves, esq. of 
Nettleworth Hall, Notts. 

Aug. 5. Aged 23, Charles Henry 
Morgan, son of J. F. Morgan, esq. of 
Beaufort Buildings West, drowned at the 
Cleveland Pleasure Baths. 

Aug. 6. At Bath, aged 78, J. Har- 
court, esq. late of Bermondsey. 

SurroL.kK.—April 10. John Gibson, 
esq. of Ipswich. His relatives, a few 
days after his death, discovered concealed 
in some old books that had been kept for 
some years in a cupboard of a sitting 
room, bank notes, many of them of 1002. 
value each, and gold, to the amount of 
nearly 4,0007. They were found in dif- 
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ferent deposits, apparently made at dis- 
tinct intervals of time. 

July 13. ‘The wife of W. Dalton, esq. 
and grand-dau. of Dr. Money, both of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Aug.1. At Aldborough, aged 176, 
Ann, relict of the Rev. W. Wyatt, F.R.S., 
Rector of Framlingham. 

Surrey.—June 7. At the Moat, 
Lingfield, Thomas Lucas, esq. 

June 29. At Wimbledon, aged 81, 
Samuel Humphreys, esq. 

July 12. At Farnham, aged 19, Wil- 
liam Brackenbury, eldest son of William 
Brackenbury, esq., one of the Agents of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

July 18. At Thames Ditton, aged 
70, Richard Tillyer Blunt, of: Dorset- 
place, Dorset-square. 

July 24. At Heath Hall, Thursley, 
Mary, relict of John Knowles, esq. 

Lately. Lucy, wife of J. Berryman, 
esq. of Lyne, mother of A. Eves, esq. 
of Cheltenham. 

At Richmond, Francis- Henry, second 
son of the Rev. Henry Lee Warner, of 
Walsingham Abbey. 

At Upper Tooting, aged 20, Mary, 
daughter of the late W. Pirie, esq., 
Aberdeen. 

Aug. 10. Aged 76, Mary, widow of 
Rev. John F. Chandler, of Witley. 

SussEx.—July 4. At Hastings, aged 
4, Francis Scott James, second son of 
G. P. R. James, esq. 

July 11. At Chichester, aged 89, Mr. 
Thomas Sanden, physician, who practised 
in that his native city for more than half 
a century, but had been bedridden formany 
years. 

July 20. Maria, wife of Major Sand- 
ham, of Rowdell House. 

Three days after the birth of a son, 
the wife of the Rev. H. M. Wagner, 
Vicar of Brighton. 

July 30. At Hastings, aged 56, Wil- 
liam Phillips, esq. of Upper Bedford- 
place. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 94, the 
widow of Thomas Bradford, esq., of 
Woodlands, near Doncaster, and Ash- 
down Park, Sussex, and mother of Lieut.- 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, and of 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Bradford, who 
died in 1816, from the effects of wounds 
received at Waterloo. 

Aug. 4. At Hurst, aged 50, Tweedy 
John Todd, M.D. one of the leading 
physicians at Brighton. 

Aug. 9. At Brighton, aged 63, Thomas 
Barry, esq., formerly of the West Indies, 
and late of Wimpole-st. 

Aug. 11. At Little Hampton, R. 
Jortin, esq. 

Aug. 12, At Brighton, aged 77, Mary, 
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widow of C. Tibbets, esq. of Barton 
Segrave, Northamptonshire. 
Aug. 13, At Lancing, aged 81, 


the widow of Gen. Sir T. ‘Trigge, 
G.C.B 


Warwick.—July 11. At Coleshill, 
aged 74, St. George Bywater, esq. 

July 18. At Rugby, aged 83, Susanne, 
relict of Samuel Bucknill, esq. 

July 21. At Leamington, aged 61, 
Jane, relict of Lieut. George Chantry, of 
Aston. 

July 26. At Warwick, aged 93, Mr. 
John Humphriss, supposed to be the last 
survivor of the crew of the ill-fated Royal 
George. 

July 27. At Leamington, aged 77, 
John Morris, esq. of Baker-st. 

July 30. At Leamington, aged 90, 
Elizabeth, relict of Edward Whitaker 
Gray, M.D., of the British Museum. 

Lately. At Kenilworth, Frances, wi- 
dow of the Rev. N. Braithwaite, Rector 
of West Lynn, Norfolk. 

Aug. 2. At Edgbaston, near Birming- 
ham, aged 80, John Linwood, esq. 

Aug. 3. Aged 6 years, Herbert Al- 
meric, third son of George Lucy, esq. 
of Charlecote Park. 

Witts. — Lately. Aged 18, John, 
eldest son of J. Long, esq. of Baynton- 
house, Wilts. 

Aug. 2. At Bishop Ward’s College, 
Salisbury, aged 79, the widow of the 
Rev. Daniel Currie. 

WorcrstEr.—July 11. At Bewdley, 
aged 69, Peter Prattinton, esq. M.B. 
of Christ Church, Oxford. He was an 
old correspondent of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and made some collections for 
the history of Worcestershire. 

Lately. At Hanley-hall, aged about 
70, Wm. Davies, esq. 

At Greet-court, near Tenbury, aged 
77, R. Griffin, esq. 

York.—May 23. At Pontefract, aged 
80, Catharine- Maria, relict of John Per- 
fect, esq. banker, daughter of the Rey. 
Thomas Mosley, Rector of Stonegrave. 

July 21. At Beverley, aged 73, Ste- 
phen Denton, esq. formerly of Jamaica. 

Aug. 4. At Malton, at the house of 
her son, George Davye, esq. surgeon, 
after a long illness, the relict of Thomas 
Davye, esq. of that place, formerly staff- 
surgeon of 57th foot. 

Wates.—July 1. At his residence, 
Brynmawr, near Swansea, in his 72d 
year, Robert Eaton, esq. a highly re- 
spected member of the Society of Friends. 

July 9. At Carnarvon, aged 68, Major 
Gen. William Comyn, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. 

ScorLanp.—July 14, At Edinburgh, 
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John Hope, esq. late Major of the 18th 
Foot. 

July 16. At Corstorphine, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 80, James Dunsmure, esq. 

Lately. On her passage to Scotland, 
on board the Duchess of Sutherland 
steamer, Miss Charlotte-Matilda Drum- 
mond, of Stratford-place. 

At Edinburgh, aged 80, George Fen- 
ton, esq. for forty-five years Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute of Elginshire. 

Aug. 9. At Edinburgh, John Scott, 
esq. of Gala. 

IrELAND.—April 14. At Limerick, 
Captain Roche, who murdered his wife, 
and destroyed himself by cutting his 
throat. Five children have been deprived 
of both parents by this tragical occur- 
rence. Capt. Roche served in the prin- 
cipal actions during the Peninsular war, 
his last-fought field being Waterloo. His 
lady’s maiden name was Graves, her 
family being of high respectability in 
Kerry. 

April 24. Aged 31, Claudius West, 
esq. of Currowna, As he was return- 
ing from Drumkeerin, co. Leitrim, in 
company with four persons, he was met 
by three men and shot. He was a younger 
brother of J. B. West, esq. Queen’s 
Counsel, formerly representative in Par- 
liament for Dublin, and was unmarried. 

At Dublin, Sir Francis Macdonald. 

May 14. At Dublin, William-Henry 
Magan, esq. of Cloncarl, King’s co. and 
Cork Farm, Dublin. 

May 22. At Glasvevin House, Dub- 
lin, aged 10, Arthur Alexander, son of 
Mr. and Lady Mary Lindsay. 

Lately. At Youghal, in his 74th year, 
Richard Fitzgerald, esq. of Morristown, 
Kildare, descendant of the fifth Marquis 
of Kildare. He married Miss Nagle, of 
Tipperary, known as “ Kate of Garna- 
vella,” celebrated by the pen of Lysaght. 

In his 84th year, Richard Cruise, esq. 
of Rahood, Meath. 

At Bellevue, co. Meath, Capt. John 
Daniell, late of 17th dragoons. 

At Dublin, in her 88th year, Mary, 
relict of John Newcomen, esq. 18th 
light dragoons. 

At Mount Sackville, near Dublin, 
Catharine, youngest sister of Sir John 
Gerard, Bart. 

At Dublin, Jane, wife of Mr. Com- 
missioner Farrell. 

At Summerhill, Dublin, Robert Max- 
well, esq. barrister. 

In the Four Courts Marshalsea, Dub- 
lin, where he wasa prisoner for 30 years, 
Mr. Francis Stephen Dillon, the unsuc- 
cessful claimant for the earldom of Ros- 
common, 
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At his seat, Mount Prospect, Mount 
Nugent, Ireland, Thomas Nugent, esq. 
During a life of nearly 100 years he sus- 
tained the character of a high-minded, 
benevolent, and truly honourable man. 

June 6 At the seat of the Hon. 
Colonel Howard, in the co. of Wicklow, 
the Hon. Amelia, wife of Robert Deane 
Spread, esq. great-aunt to Lord Viscount 
Powerscourt, She was married in 1817, 

At Kingstown, the Right Honour- 
able Frances-Letitia Viscountess de 
Vesci. She was the 5th dau. of the late 
Right Hon. Wm. Brownlow, and aunt 
to Lord Lurgan; was married in 1800, 
and has left issue two sons and one 
daughter. 

June 9. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
the Hon. Miss Westenra, grand-daughter 
of Lord Rossmore. 

June 12. At the Catholic Monastery 
at Cork, aged 35, of typhus fever, Ge- 
rald Griffin, esq. author of the ‘ Col- 
legians,” ‘* Munster Festivities,’ and 
other popular works. He was a native of 
Limerick, and had latterly retired to a 
monastery in Cork, devoting himself to 
religious duties and devotions. His first 
literary efforts appeared in The Literary 
Gazette, when he was not twenty, under 
the signature of ‘* Oscar.” 

June 13. At Dublin, suddenly, in 


his 64th year, John Crampton, M.D. 
Honorary Fellow of the Dublin College 
of Physicians, and Professor of Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy on Sir Patrick 
Dun’s foundation. 


June 18. At Kilkenny, aged 16, 
Wnm.-Bertie-Craven, eldest son of Major 
Ord, of the royal engineers. 

June 30. Aged 35, John Penrose, esq. 
of Shandargan, Cork. He was thrown 
from his horse and killed. His eldest 
brother was killed in a steeple chase some 
years since. The deceased was married 
to Miss Gollock, of Elm Glin. He has 
left no issue. 

June... At Cork, Arthur Palk, esq. 
Ensign in the 32d foot, son of Sir Law- 
rence Palk, Bart. of Haldon House, 
Devonshire. He fell from bis horse 
when taking his accustomed ride, and 
while down one of the horse’s feet struck 
him on the head and fractured his skull. 

July 5. At Courtown, co. Wexford, 
aged 45, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Ed- 
ward Stopford, brother of the Earl of 
Courtown. Colonel Stopford was the 
second surviving son of James-George 
third and last Earl, by Lady Mary Mon- 
tagu Scott, eldest dau. of Henry third 
Duke of Buccleugh. He commanded a 
company in the 3d, or Scots Fusileer 
Guards, but sold out of the service seve- 
ral years ago, Col. Stopford married 
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in 1830, Horatia- Charlotte, only dau. 
of Thomas Lockwood, esq. and relict of 
Richard Tibbets, esq. who died in 1838, 
leaving two sons and one daughter. 

July 20. At Dublin, by lockjaw, from 
having wounded his hand when cutting 
bread, Charles Alsop Harty, esq. third 
son of the late Alderman Sir R. W. 
Harty, Bart. 

July 30. Hugh Harris, of Ashfort, 
esq. a member of the grand jury of Ar- 
magh. He dropped down in the street 
and instantly expired, 

July 31. Near Abbeyleix, Queen’s 
co. aged 70, James Templeton, esq. 

dug. 3. At Castledargan, Sligo, Jaue, 
relict of Henry Ribton, esq. of Dublin. 

William Johnston, esq. county sur- 
veyor of Waterford. He was sitting in 
the Grand Jury gallery, became suddenly 
ill, and was removed to the secretary's 
room, where he instantly died. 

JeRsEY.—June 2. At St. Helier’s, 
Elizabeth-Ann, the wife of W. Owen, 
esq. late of the E. I, Co.’s Home Ser- 
vice. 

East 1npirs.—Jan. 30. From the ef- 
fects of a wound received whilst leading 
his men to attack the fortress of Pee- 
shoot, William Clinton Peter Collinson, 
Lieut. 37th Bengal N. I., second son of 
the late C. S. Collinson, esq. of the 
Chantry, Suffolk. 

March 4. At Mahabaleshwar, in her 
2Ist year, Isabella, wife of Capt. Charles 
Henry Delamain, 3d Bombay light ca- 
valry, third dau. of George Evans, esq. 
of Ealing. 

March7. At Bombay, Capt. Francis D. 
Bagshawe, 5th B.N.I., seventh son of the 
late Sir W. C. Bagshawe, of the Oaks, 
Derbyshire. Upon the commencement 
of the Affghanistan war, he was appointed 
to a situation in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, and his unremitting attention to 
his duties it is believed cut short his ca- 
reer. 

March 9. At Calcutta, Francis Bathie, 
esq., Deputy Sheriff of Calcutta, eldest 
and last surviving son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Bathie, of Hammersmith. 

On his passage from India, Capt. 
Penn, 15th dragoons. 

March 15. On his passage home, 
George-Augustus Harrison, Capt. 41st 
Madras N. Inf. sixth son of John Butler 
Harrison, esq., Southampton. 

March 18. On the right bank of the 
Attaran, about 180 miles from Moulmein, 
Dr. Woodford, in consequence of being 
struck down by a tiger, whilst shooting in 
the Teak forest. 

April 3. On her passage from Cal- 
cutta to England, Georgiana M. wife of 
Major-Gen, Cock, commanding at Be- 
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nares, Bengal, dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Baker, of Rollesby, Norfolk. 

Wesr Invies. —Feb. 22. In Jamaica, 
aged 59, Major Thomas-Josephus Baines, 
late of 86th foot, one of the stipendiary 
magistrates, only son of the late Rev. 
Thos. Baines, Rector of Upton-upon- 
Severn, and nephew to the late dowager 
Lady Knightley. 

Feb. 26. On his passage to Barbadoes, 
aged 22, Robert Pell Rew, fifth son of 
W. P. Rew, esq. Finchley, Middlesex. 

March 7. At Jamaica, in his 23rd 
year, Lieut. Robert Caldecott Morris, 2d 
W. I. regt. in which he was appointed 
Ensign Dec. 1835, Lieut. Nov. 1836. 

March 28. At Antigua, Clara Su- 
sanna, wife of Rowland E, Williams, 
esq. of Weston Grove, Surrey, second 
dau. of Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Ross. 

April 11. On his passage from Deme- 
rara, William, only son of the late H. J. 
Shrapnell, esq. surgeon South Glouc. 
Militia. 

April 19. At Bermuda, Lieut. Samuel 
Fowell, second lieutenant of H. M. S. 
Racehorse, drowned by falling overboard. 

May 5. After ashort but severe illness, 
Eliza, the wife of John Thomas Miller, 
esq. of Trinidad. 

May 8. In Jamaica, Henry Redfern 
Collinson, 64th regt. youngest son of the 
late C. S. Collinson, esq. of the Chantry, 
Suffolk. 

May 9. At Antigua, in ber 20th year, 
Ellen-Jane, wife of Gilbert Auchinleck, 
esq. dau. of B. Hutchins Edwards, esq. 
of Freshford, near Bristol. 

May 18. In Trinidad, Eleanor-Mag- 
dalene, wife of Col. Mein, 74th regt. 
having survived her daughter, Mary Ann 
Matilda, one month, 

June 3. At Jamaica, aged 75, Thomas 
Ashmeade, esq. 

June 17. At Port of Spain, in the 
island of Trinidad, Dr. Henry Wood, 
late of Bristol. 

July 29. Onher passage from Jamai- 
ca, Mrs. M‘Dougall, wife of William 
C. M‘Dougall, esq. her Majesty’s Advo- 
cate-General of Jamaica. 

Lately. In Tobago, Horatio Emery, 
surgeon, eldest son of the late John Eme- 
ry, comedian. 

Aproav.—Dec. 1. At Van Diemen’s 
Land, Mary Ann, wife of Loftus Dick- 
enson, esq. sister of Mr. Wm. Knowles, 
of Clifton. 

Dec. 25. In Hobart Town, William 
Crowther, esq. for sixteen years senior 
surgeon of that place, and formerly resi- 
dent in Stockport. 

Jan. 14. At Port Lincoln, Australia, 
aged 22, Alfred, third son of S. W. White, 
esq. of Charlton Marshall, Dorset. 
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Jan. 18, At Adelaide, South Australia, 
aged 31, bya fall from his horse, Samuel 
Stephens, esq. son of the Rev. John 
Stephens, of London. He sailed from 
England in Feb. 1836, and in July landed 
on Kangaroo Island, the first colonist 
who trod the shore of South Australia. 

Jan. 26. At Melbourne, Port Philip, 
New South Wales, aged 35, John Howard, 
esq. late of Aston Clinton, Bucks, fourth 
son of the Rev. Thomas Howard, Rector 
of Hoggeston in that county. 

Feb. 13. At Norfolk Island, drowned 
by the upsetting of a boat, in his 30th 
year, the Hon. John Charles Best, Capt. 
50th reg. 10th and youngest child of Lord 
Wynford. He was appointed Ensign 
1827, Lieut. 1829, and Captain 1834. 

March 20. At Paris, aged 55, the Rt. 
Hon. John- William- Henry Earl of Stair, 
He has been for the last eleven years con- 
fined to his bed speechless, and almost 
unconscious. He was the only son of 
William Dalrymple, esq. and succeeded 
his cousin-german the sixth Earl in 
1821. He married in 1804, Johanna, 
eldest dau. of Chas. Gordon, esq. which 
marriage was annulled in 1820. Having 
died without issue, he is succeeded in the 
earldom by bis cousin, Lieut.-General 
Sir John Hamilton Dalrymple, Bart. 
His lordship is married to the Hon. A. 
Duncan, sister to Lord Camperdown, 
but has no issue. 

March 28. Aged 69, Professor Thi- 
baut, of Heidelberg. He had filled the 
chair of Roman Law for many years with 
much distinction. He was also a pro- 
found musician, 

April 15, At Rome, aged six months, 
Blanche, daughter of Hubert De Burgh, 
esq. 

April 16. In Portugal, aged 54, Alex- 
ander Thomas de Moraes Sarmento, 
Viscount de Banho, lately a peer of that 
kingdom, and Portuguese minister at 
Madrid. He was the eldest brother of 
Baron de Moncorvo, Portuguese minister 
at this Court. 

April 23. At Venice, aged 80, the 
Count Guiccioli, husband of Lord 
Byron’s famous Contessa, He had had 
three wives, and has left one legitimate 
daughter, and one son and three daughters 
illegitimate. The latter are married. 

April 25. In Upper Canada, Osmond 
Chas. Huntley, esq. sixth son of the late 
Rev. Richard Huntley, of Boxwell 
Court, Glouc. 

April 30. 


At Caen, aged 62, George 
Brummell, esq. the celebrated ‘“ Beau 
Brummell,” once the associate of George 


the Fourth, when Prince of Wales. He 
had been long in distressed circumstances, 
and, latterly, had been confined in a mad- 
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house ; but through the kind assistance of 
relatives, especially of his sister, Mrs, 
Blackshaw, and of his brother, William 
Brummell, esq. he had every convenience 
and attention that could tend to alleviate 
his sufferings. 

At Montreal, John Lyster, esq. Capt. 
and Lieut.-Colonel of the Ist Grena- 
dier Guards, and one of the Gentlemen 
Ushers Daily Waiters in ordinary to her 
Majesty. He had been twenty-five years 
in the guards, having entered as Ensign on 
the 7th April, 1815; Lieutenant and 
Captain, Nov. 20, 1823; and Captain and 
Lieutenant-Colonel, July 27, 1832. He 
was in command of one of the divisions 
of the 2nd battalion on service in Canada. 

May 8. At Béziers, in the south of 
France, Sir Robert Hugh Kennedy, 
K.C.H. second son of the late Hugh 
Alexander Kennedy, M.D. During 
almost the whole of the Peninsular war 
he was Commissary-general to the forces 
commanded by the Duke of Wellington. 

May 10. At Nice, aged 32, Dr. John 
Badham, second son of Professor Bad- 
ham, formerly of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

At Xeres de la Frontera, Spain, the 
wife of John David Gordon, esq. of Ward- 
house, Aberdeenshire. 

May 27. At Florence, in her 19th 


year, Charlotte, second dau. of the Hon. 
Robert H. Clive, M.P. 

Lately—At Gibraltar, Ensign Sulli- 
van, of the 46th, the nephew of Sir 


Charles Sullivan, Bart. R.N. He was 
thrown from his horse in a steeple-chase, 
and died a few hours afterwards from 
concussion of the brain. 

May 28. On board the Christina, 
on the voyage from Java to England, 
Alexander Morgan, esq. of Batavia. 

At Ferryland, Newfoundland, in his 
89th year, Wm. Carter, esq. Judge of the 
Vice- Admiralty Court of that island. 

At Paris, aged 75, Sarah, relict of R. 
Price, esq. late of Old Change, Cheap- 
side, and [sleworth. 

At Paris, Eliza, widow of Dr. O’Don- 
nell, M.D. of Great Marlborough-st. 

June 1. At Malta, Capt. Edward 
Dundee, 47th regt. He was the senior 
Captain of the corps, and had 20 years’ 
full-pay service. He was with the army 
in the Peninsula in 1814, and he also 
served in the Persian Gulf in 1819 and 
1820. 

June 3. At the Baths of Lucca, Emily, 
wife of the Rev. W. S. W. Bowyer, 
youngest daughter of the late Henry Har. 
ford, esq. of Down-place, Berks. 

June 12. At New York, aged 68, 
Daniel Wheeler, formerly of Sheffield, 
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and late of Petersburgh, for many years 
a devoted minister of the religious body 
of Friends. During the interval of 1834 
and 1838, he performed a religious mis- 
sion to many of the islands in the South 
Pacific ocean, and he was about to close 
a visit of similar pious benevolence to 
some parts of the United States. 

June 17. At Madeira, aged 35, Ed- 
ward Gyles Howard, esq. eldest son of 
the late Edward-Charles Howard, esq. 
and nephew to the Duke of Norfolk. He 
married, in 1826, Frances- Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late George R. Heneage, 
esq. by whom he leaves a young family of 
four children. 

June 18. At Rouen, at an advanced 
age, Sir Henry Protheroe. He had re- 
sided in France for many years, and was 
of an old Carmarthen family, and nearly 
related to the Hon. Member for Halifax. 
He received the honour of Knighthood, 
March 16, 1803. 

June 21. At Heidelburg, Bernard Bol- 
land, esq. late of Bermuda. 

June 26. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Jo- 
sephine-Eugenie, wife of Capt. G. B. 
Sutherland, Paymaster 56th regt. 

June... At Hanover, to which city 
he came, as our readers know, for the 
express purpose of performing an ope- 
ration on the = of the Crown Prince, 
the celebrated Dr. Graefe, of Berlin, a 
Privy Councillor of the Kingdom of 
Prussia. He has left the enormous for- 
tune of 3,600,000 Prussian dollars, equal 
to more than half a million sterling, which 
he amassed almost entirely by his ho- 
nourable profession, having begun life 
with a fortune of between 8,000/. and 
9,0007. only. 

July 1. At Hanover, aged nearly 80, 
John Heinrich Ramberg, the court 
painter. He was once deservedly cele- 
brated as a caricaturist and humourist. 

July 3. At Frankfort-sur-Maine, Col. 
David Campbell, late of the 9th Foot. 

July 5. At Carlsbad, R. Sewell, esq. 
of the Madras Civil service, eldest son 
of the late Major-Gen. Sewell, of Twy- 
ford Lodge, Sussex. 

July 8. At London, Upper Canada, 
aged 39, Gideon Acland, esq. 

July 12. At Pau, in France, aged 61, 
Sarah, wife of Alexander Bell, esq. late 
of Bombay, and Montagu-sq. London. 

July 13. At Coire, in Switzerland, 
aged 30, George Bagot Gosset, esq. late 
4th Dragoon Guards, youngest son of 
Matthew Gosset, esq. of Connaught-sq. 

At Hecle, near Brussels, Captain John 
Hunter, third son of the late Capt. Patrick 
Hunter, East India Company’s service, 

At Vourla, Capt. Bullock, R.M, 
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July 14, At Leghorn, Maria, wife of 
Captain George Chichester. 

July 15. Atthe Baths of Lucca, in 
his 45th year, Plowman Young, M.D., 
late of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

July 19. At Paris, aged 40, Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Hon. Henry Colone 
Count Dillon, and sister to her late High- 
ness the Duchess de Croy-Dulmen. 

July 21. At Darmstadt, Charlotte, 
wife of Mons. Jules de Briedenbach, and 
daughter of Vice- Adm. Sir Charles Ogle, 
Bart. of Belgrave-square. 

July 27. At Havre-de-Grace, aged 57, 
W. Charleton, esq. of Stockton. 
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July 30. At Avignon, France, on his 
return to England, aged 25, Thomas F., 
Crake, esq. 

At Paris, aged 70, Monsieur Jacotot, 
the inventor of the celebrated system of 
instruction which bears his name. 

Lately. At Stockholm, in his 43rd 
year, Mr. Raphael Angelo Browning. 

In France, the wife of Thomas Wake- 
man, esq. of the Craig House, Mon- 
mouthshire, and late of Hereford. 

Aug. 4. At Paris, aged 91, Peter 
Patrick Martin, esq. for many years a 
surgeon at Pulborough, Sussex. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, 


Christened. 
Males 580 
Females 584 } 116s 


Buried. 
Males 


Females 


473 § 


Whereof have died under two years old...275 (50 and 40 


518 Loo] 


from July 28 to Aug. 18, 1840. 


2and 5 104] 50 and 60 
¢ \ 5 and 10 63] 60 and 70 
2. 10 and 20 26]'70 and 80 
20 and 30 66180 and 90 
73 | 90 and 100 


40 and 50 84 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Aug. 21. 
Wheat. 


s. d. 
71 si 


Barley. | Oats. 


33 5 [29 2 


iS xs & 


Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s @.| & d| & dd. 
36 10/46 3 145 6 


PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 21. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. to 8/. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 64. Gs. to 117. Ils. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aug. 24. 
Hay, 4. 4s. to 51. 5s, 6d. —Straw, 1/7. 18s. to 2/. 2s.—Clover, 5/. Os. to 6/. 6s. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 24. 
SS eee. Se 
Gd. to 4s. 
6d. to 5s. 
4d. to 5s. 
Od. to 3s. 


4d. 
10d. 
4d. 
4d 


PR dnscvess Sascnesens 3 
10d. 


Lamb, ...00 000+ 00 008. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


| Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 24. 
IR scr cetsesins 3177 Calves 160 
Sheep and Lambs23,930 Pigs 509 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 24. 


Walls Ends, from 16s. to 23s. per ton. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 53s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. 





Other sorts from 17s. to 21s. 


Yellow Russia, 53s. 6d. 
Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brortuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 210.——Ellesmere and Chester, 82$.——Grand Junction, 


138. 


and West India, 100. 
Western, 26 prem. 

Works, 664. 
39. 


West Middlesex, 101. 
Hope, 54. 


Kennet and Avon, 28..—Leeds and Liverpool, 760. 
——Rochdale, 95.——London Dock Stock, 66. 

London and Birmingham Railway, 80 prem. 
London and Southwestern, 563.——Grand Junction Water 


Regent’s, 11. 
St. Katharine’s, 99}. East 
Great 


Globe Insurance, 121}. Guardian, 


Chartered Gas, 58.—Imperial Gas, 554.——Pheenix Gas, 


35, ——London and Westminster Bank, 243.——Reversionary Interest, 134, 
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J. J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London, 


J. Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 








